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PREFACE: 


The author sends this book forth, a romantic 
history of the progress of an educated lover of 
social and political science, portraying his trials, 
his failures, his professional and social difficulties 
and his ultimate attainment to successful states- 
manship and the highest standing in fashionable 
and social life. He hopes that within these pages 
some may find food for earnest thought, while 
others may follow the writer simply because of the 
general interest aroused by its descriptions, the 
several tales of intrigue and the ultimate triumph 
of modest worth. 


BuSHROD WASHINGTON JAMES. 


THE POLITICAL FRESHMAN. 


CHAPTHR wk 


If the busy world would but pause to notice, 
there is something very attractive in the bright, 
young collegian who, passing from youth to man- 
hood, begins to realize that he has a position to 
fillin the great whirl which surrounds him. Asa 
child he looked on in wonder, many times mixed 
with fear; as a youth he was amazed, but even 
then he began to have glimpses of the wrongs 
that might be avoided, of evils that might easily 
be corrected. Standing aloof, and looking out 
from his, as yet, disinterested position, he can see 
more clearly than those, who are engaged in busi- 
ness or pleasure, that which too often assumes the 
garb of strife; and his unclouded vision beholds 
the dishonesty that his uninitiated mind recog- 
nizes only as mistakes, and wickedness that 
shocks while it is yet scarcly understood. 

He has been a faithful student and made him- 
self quite well acquainted with the important 
foundations of a well-balanced education, such as 
is suitable to prepare him to take an ordinary 
position in life; but his chief delight has been the 
study of political economy, and his heart swells 
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with the desire to understand the right, while his 
innate patriotism incites him to use all his powers 
toward placing the politics of his native land 
upon the very highest and purest basis of justice 
and right. 

Fairman enters the field inspired by the example 
of Washington, Jackson, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, 
Lincoln, Grant and other noble statesmen. Not 
the least degree of self-interest enters his mind as 
he studies these lives, made imperishable by their 
noble sacrifices of self to the cause of their country, 
and his thoughts find utterance in conversation, 
or through his pen, with such brilliant force that 
politicians hear and note a new power in the 
arena. They seek him and find youth, an attract- 
ive presence, a pleasant, persuasive manner, a rich, 
resonant voice and a beautiful flow of language. 
They find in him a rare champion, but he is thus 
far an independent, aloof from either party; and 
delegations from this club and that call upon him 
to enroll his name and have him become a mem- 
ber. Such talent as his is very desirable, and 
already they seein him a power to aid or dread, 
according to the standard he may choose under 
which to fight. 

Like a true genius he is modest and confesses his 
youth, his inexperience and his total inability to 
choose before he has heard or seen anything of im- 
portance beyond his own native town. He has 
never seen a great city except as he caught visions 
of one or two on his way to college, and he feels 
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how foolish it would be to undertake to fill any 
place without knowledge sufficient to sway his 
judgment. 

He visits a great metropolis, and by a species of 
communication, of which he is entirely innocent, 
his coming is heralded and a delegation from an 
“Independent” party waits upon him. He is en- 
tirely unconscious of the peculiar motive power 
that has taken him in hand, determined to retain 
him as a medium for their own advancement. 
This ‘‘ Independent” party is composed of persons 
from the dominant ones that desire ‘‘Reform,”’ 
iruer Patriovsm, “the “(Good of the People,” 
“Pure Government,”’ and having struck the key- 
note to his honest young heart he promises to 
make a speech. 

He has written and spoken at times, but never 
before a great city crowd, and he prepares that 
maiden speech with particular care. Its rhetoric 
is perfect, its similes are well chosen, its patriotism 
is noble, and its principles are sparkling with 
purity and truth. 

His appearance upon the rostrum is greeted 
with a round of applause and he bows again and 
again with wonderful grace and ease though his 
heart is beating painfully and his brain fails to 
realize the cause of such a demonstration. He 
knows it is not reputation, for he has not been 
long enough from college to make it; he knows it 
is not friendship, for not more than a dozen per- 
sons in that vast audience have even spoken to 
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him. He does not know that it is his handsome 
presence partly, and in a far greater degree it 
is the hope that is centred in him as a political 
party champion. Before he opens his lips expe- 
rienced individuals know that’ he possesses great 
personal magnetism, and that if he is not retained 
by one party he will make a strong, opposing ele- 
ment to it while wielding exceptional influence in 
the contrary direction. 

He begins his address with peculiar ease and 
elegance, and no one knows that his heart is 
thumping nervously, that his tongue is dry and 
that his ears hear only a muffled murmur of his 
voice. His first few lines are merely mechanical 
utterances of the words that were graven upon 
his memory by constant study; but gradually he 
grows calmer, his voice rings out clear and sweet, 
and the beautiful patriotic sentences follow each 
other in perfect harmony. The speech, dwelt 
upon harmony, brotherly love, true religion, and 
true patriotism. It made the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule the great foundation stones of Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence. It rested the Govern- 
ment upon them. It claimed that no man could 
well govern a country who could not govern him- 
self. It said that selfishness should have no part 
in the law-making, and that personal favoritism 
should have no voice in the punishment of law- 
breaking. It said that none but a true Christian 
should undertake to rule a land of Christians. 
That Virtue, Truth, and Honesty should go hand- 
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in-hand inseparably. That in a government ‘by 
the people, for the people,’’ every individual 
should understand the laws, and each in his small 
way help to sustain them above reproach. He 
said that the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States should 
be read in every household, taught in every 
school and upheld by every sect. He claimed 
that not only love of country but love of man- 
kind should be the foundation of every polit- 
ical, as well as religious undertaking. And he 
insisted that no man should ever be considered 
eligible for office who was not morally pure, as 
well as politically free from bribery, and that no 
one should ever be nominated who was not 
statesman enough to thoroughly understand all 
the obligations of the desired position. He closed 
with a glorious picture of the Republic as it 
should be; of the government as it must be, and 
of the happy, prosperous and peaceful future that 
will dawn upon the people when they understand 
their individual duty to the government; when 
education will give each one the power to rise 
and stand up for pure principle and unencumbered 
liberty. 

The young orator was so earnest that he forgot 
self completely; his words were well chosen, and 
there were no undue repetitions, no ultra bril- 
liancy, no extremely flowing sentences, but the 
nobly rounded points were laid off with graceful 
gesture and perfect modulation. 


Oe, THE POLITICAL FRESHMAN. 


Here was a young David entering the camp of 
Goliah, but all unconscious of the fact. He was too 
young to know upon whose ground he was tres- 
passing, and when round after round of applause 
greeted him, time and again, he thought his ideas 
were being appreciated and his principles grasped 
with eagerness. He did not know that his audi- 
ence was composed of the most antagonistic 
political elements. That both, or probably all 
parties had come to hear, to criticise and to see if 
it was worth while to try and secure him as a 
‘stump orator.”’ Trusting to his youth, they ex- 
pected that he only needed the offer to be quick to 
accept it, and start out upon the work of making 
for himself a name. They supposed that his 
politics were still unsettled, and that the party 
offering him the highest position could retain him. 

The young man would have been more than 
human if he had not felt a sense of elation when he 
closed his speech and was compelled to rise again 
and again to recognize the wild applause; or if he 
had not blushed with keen pleasure when the 
great men of the city gathered round to shake 
hands and congratulate him upon his grand 
maiden speech. 

Fairman went to his hotel at a later hour than 
was his custom, weary, hungry, but exultant. The 
world was beautiful and good to see; humanity 
was noble and lovable, and the country for which 
he spoke loomed up into a resplendent position 
beyond all future baseness or tyranny to corrupt 
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or injure. He had refused with winning firmness 
the many ‘‘treats”’ that were offered to him, and 
he retired to rest thus far an irreproachable advo- 
cate of the principles he had advanced, with 
neither rich food nor strong drink nor very late 
hours to muddle his noble intellect. 

He arose quite early the next morning. Look- 
ing from his window he contrasted the cool, 
shadowy quiet of the long street with the warm, 
golden glory of the east where the sun was just 
rising. Its radiance seemed to surround him like 
a halo, and he felt a thrill of exultation which 
seemed to lift him into an atmosphere in which all 
his grand ideas were fully and universally materi- 
alized. Notwithstanding the success of his first 
appearance in public, as a speaker, he had forgot- 
ten all in heaithful, dreamless sleep, and his awak- 
ening had been like one just opening his eyes upon 
some wonderful scene. At first he scarcely under- 
stood the cause of his happiness, and not until he 
thought for a while did he quite comprehend why 
he felt so much like a noble bird soaring above 
and beyond the housetops, as if to meet the ex- 
quisite beauty of the new-born day. 

The streets were soon alive with men and 
women, all hastening toward their stores, offices 
and numerous workshops; the rose and primrose 
melted from the sky and the sun took upon him 
his business suit of glittering, dazzling gold. The 
breakfast bell rang and he left the window with 
less exultant, but equally pleasant anticipations 
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of a glorious future—not for himself, but for his 
country and its people. For be it understood, 
this noble young politician had no thought be- 
yond that of being benefited with all others when 
the good time came. 

Had he been possessed of a great amount of 
egotism he could not have accepted the congratu- 
lations and praises, bestowed upon him, by nearly 
everybody in the breakfast room, with such per- 
fect ease and grace. His cheeks flushed slightly 
and his eyes sparkled, but he spoke only the sim- - 
plest words of thanks as he bowed to all, and 
took his place at the table. 

Some of the guests expected that he would begin 
to converse upon the event of the previous even- 
ing, and a few of the younger gentlemen were 
astonished at his quietness. One or two had pre- 
pared themselves for argument, and an older one, 
whose keen eyes and drooping brows made 
known his business proclivities, was waiting to 
express his admiration of his perfect grammar and 
the elaboration of his Utopian ideas. All were 
surprised at the modest dignity of one so young. 
In fact, the question of his age was being quietly 
discussed at one of the tables, one lady thinking 
he must look far younger than he was, for none 
but a mature judgment could possibly express 
such thoughts; and not one knew that he had 
impatiently awaited his twenty-first birthday, 
with his speech written, corrected and re-cor- 
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rected, and that no older head had added one 
sentence to its wisdom or eloquence. 

The proprietor of the hotel, a man who em- 
ployed the best managers, thus permitting him- 
self to have sufficient freedom to be interested in 
the world at large, and to know that some people 
who visited his hotel had other objects beside 
eating, drinking and sleeping healthfully and lux- 
uriously, had heard the Freshman’s maiden 
speech, and had taken particular interest in him 
from the moment he entered the office to register 
his name. Therefore, when he saw the young man 
about to go out he asked him when he would 
return. Rather surprised at the question, he 
turned to look at the questioner, who smiled and 
said, ‘‘I suppose you think me rather curious, Mr. 
Fairman, but I would like to be able to let your 
callers know when you will be in.” “I thank 
you,” he replied, ‘‘but I have no relatives, and 
very few, if any, friends in this city, which I never 
saw until a day or two ago, and I am doubtful if 
anyone will come to call upon me.” “I am not 
quite of your opinion,” the proprietor returned, 
“T think that you will have a few interviewers; if 
you do not I will acknowledge my lack of intelli- 
gence. To tell you truly, I think it would be wise 
to return in a short time fully prepared to give an 
account of yourself to more than one visitor.” 

“T thank you again,” said the young man, “I 
will be certain to return ready to submit to such 
questioning in an hour.’’ And smiling at the ab- 
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surdity of such a thought he walked briskly 
away. 

As the great clock pointed to the hour he made 
his appearance, and was astonished on being in- 
formed that a gentleman was awaiting his pleas- 
ure in one of the private parlors to which the 
world-wise landlord had shown him, knowing 
that the new politician would certainly be sub- 
mitted to much interrogation, if not to very con- 
siderable criticism, blandishments or sermonizing 
as the case might be. 

A puzzled expression crossed young Fairman’s 
face as he made a courteous bow to the stranger. 

The visitor advanced with outstretched hand 
and patronizing smile. ‘‘You are a stranger in 
the city I believe Mr. Fairman, therefore, you do 
not know me.” Mr. Fairman replied in the 
affirmative, while he quietly wondered who the 
gentleman could be that only his own lack of 
knowledge of the city could cause him to be ignor- 
ant of a stranger’s personality. 

He noticed him to be a large, portly personage 
with a wide expanse of waistcoat, across which 
a gold chain of good proportion stretched from 
pocket to pocket. His voice was sonorous and 
rich in tone, his forehead was high and rather 
more bare than it had been years ago, and his 
eyes were fine, full and slightly inclined to be 
mysterious, having a half frank, half sharp ex- 
pression, the keenness appearing partially veiled. 
He had a trick of opening them wide, when he 
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looked as if the whole soul of their owner was 
open to the gaze, but in an instant they would 
partially close and gleam through their lashes as 
if to read your every thought. Withal, he made 
arather pleasant impression upon our friend, who 
having nothing to conceal had no fear of the 
bright, sharp glance. 

‘IT have come to congratulate you upon your 
splendid speech last night,’’ he said; “it was very 
fine, in fact, it was rhetorically perfect!’’ He 
paused, to note the effect, and smiled good- 
naturedly at the orator’s grateful thanks. He 
paused long enough, in fact, to take an inventory 
of the young man’s personal attributes, but he 
was used to thinking quickly, and it did not take 
hina long to note in his memory—‘‘H’m, he’s a 
mighty fine looking fellow! Splendid physique— 
that’s college exercise I warrant. He blushes too 
easy—he’ll soon get over that though. But as far 
as that’s concerned, whether big or little, good 
looking or not, it’s no difference if he has other 
points. I noticed last night he had a grand voice, 
a good telling voice, and I don’t think he has to 
shout himself hoarse to be heard which is always 
a fine quality for a ‘“‘stumper”’ and his magnificent 
eyes are just the kind to make people believe every 
word he says. All in all, he’ll do to canvass 
our party right through.” And having so decided, 
he exclaimed again, ‘‘ Yes, my friend, your speech 
was good, but it hada fault or two. I tell you 
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this asa true friend. It hada fault or two that 
you must correct if you want your speech to tell.”’ 

“Thank you, sit,—I beg pardon, I did not quite 
catch your name.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,’’ said the visitor—‘“‘ here 
is my card,’—and with a sweep of his hand he 
presented a good-sized piece of pasteboard having 
the legend, ‘‘ Mr. Horace Squier, M. C.” 

Young Fairman’s eyes expressed a little surprise 
as he thought ‘‘I wonder if he is an Englishman, 
or what can M.C. designate?” but he was too 
polite to inquire. 

Mr. Squier gave a little preparatory cough and 
then explained, ‘‘ Member of Councils, you see; I 
have acted in the capacity of a member of 
Councils for several years. In fact, lam a man of 
much experience and my advice is not without 
weight. You will find it is so, I am sure, my 
friend,—that is, when I am willing to give it.” 

He watched for the effect and smiled blandly 
with clear, wide-open eyes when Fairman ex- 
pressed his desire for his advice concerning the 
defects in his address. He expanded his chest, 
picked his hat up, smoothed its perfectly faultless 
crown and put it down on the other side of his 
chair, cleared his throat, coughed slightly be- 
hind his hand, and with an annoyed expression, 
said—* Well, if I must be the spokesman of 
the fault-finders, your address was too good. 
That is, it had too much Golden Rule and Deca- 
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logue, and I must tell you,-it had too much Con- 
stitution and Independence.” 

‘‘T do not quite understand you,’ said Mr. Fair- 
man—‘I mentioned the Sacred laws only as they 
touched upon the conduct of law-makers, ex- 
ecutive and people, and I am sure that ina 
political speech we could not be far wrong in up- 
holding the secular laws.”’ 

“Perfectly right you are!” exclaimed Mr. 
Squier, ‘perfectly right if the country was in con- 
dition to have things so! But until then we are 
compelled to keep the Bible out of politics alto- 
gether. Yes, Iam sorry to say—altogether.”’ He 
looked sorry. In truth he almost wept as his 
large eyes turned for a moment to look out upon 
the defective world of politics. 

‘““Well, acknowledging that I committed an er- 
ror in touching upon the Bible as having any perti- 
nence in government laws, will you kindly let me 
know wherein I made a mistake regarding the 
Declaration and the Constitution ?”’ 

A brief instant Mr. Squier contracted his eye- 
lids, but he confronted only a look of inquiry, and 
his blandness enveloped the whole room as he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Well done, young orator! One of the 
first steps to success is to acknowledge wrong. 
I must explain to you more fully as I make an as- 
sertion; you must keep the Declaration and the 
Constitution out of your public addresses, be- 
cause the people are not yet ready to comprehend 
them. They know what Liberty and Freedom 
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and Independence mean, and they know what 
they want and ought to have, but they don’t un- 
derstand all the technicalities—in fact, they would 
puzzle them and make them forget the end in 
view.”’ 

Mr. Fairman sat for a while in thought. Mr. 
Squier watched him earnestly, the while caress- 
ing his heavy gold chain. 

At length Fairman exclaimed: ‘‘Do I see your 
meaning distinctly? We are given the Bible, but 
must not use it. We are given the Constitution, 
but must keep it hidden away.”’ 

‘‘Oh, by no means, by no means, my dear boy! 
The Bible is too sacred for common use, particu- 
larly, as I said, in politics. But it should be read 
and studied carefully every Sunday. Yes, indeed! 
Every sacred Sabbath should be devoted to it.” 

‘“‘And what of the other, please?’”’ asked Mr. 
Fairman. 

Mr. Squier laughed rather an uncomfortable 
laugh, leaned forward and said: ‘‘Ah, you young 
lawyer, you are keen, very keen, and I admire 
you for it, but you will agree with me perfectly, I 
know, when I say that though every man in 
office should know the Constitution, and should 
be able to explain anything that his constituents 
should question, the general public don’t need to 
know about it. In fact, some of them would be 
just silly enough to set themselves up in judgment 
against their officials, and a grand muddle that 
would make.”? Thus speaking, the M. C. sat him- 
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self back and looked calmly at the ceiling as if to 
give his interrogator time to digest the depth of 
his argument. 

“T certainly agree with you that every office- 
holder, no matter how humble the position, ought 
to thoroughly understand the Constitution, By- 
laws, Amendments, or whatever may bear upon 
them, but I fail to see why it would be derogatory 
to good government for every citizen to be equally 
versed in them. I should rather think that sucha 
condition would aid materially in maintaining the 
peace and prosperity that we all find so desirable 
and necessary to our personal as well as political 
well-being,” answered the young graduate, witha 
blush. ‘‘I am very young,’’ he continued, ‘and 
possibly it may seem presumptuous for me to 
argue a point with one of such experience as you 
must possess; but I have studied political and 
social economy more carefully than any other 
branch, and I have a persistent impression that 
universal intelligence in both religious and politi- 
cal laws will be the greatest power toward bring- 
ing our country to the perfection which it was 
destined to reach when its founders promulgated 
these fundamental laws, in which even the ad- 
vanced erudition of to-day can see no radical 
defect.” 

Mr. Squier remained silent for a time, as if in 
deep thought. Fairman conjectured that he was 
preparing an argument, but he was instead taking 
the dimensions of this new politician. He rubbed 
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his hands softly together as he came to a decided 
conclusion, which was, that even taking the 
youth’s fanaticism regarding public education, 
and his transparent purity so far as self-advance- 
ment was concerned, it was well worth an earnest 
effort to secure him on the side to which he as an 
M. C. belonged. He expected but little benefit 
from his adherence, because he saw as yet no hope 
whatever that the young man would work for the 
party or advance the interests of individuals, but 
he felt certain that he could make an inquiry or 
set a doubt afloat which must eventually cause 
anxiety upon the side of*the dominant party. 
He had sufficient fore-sight also to make him con- 
fident if this young fellow not only upheld his 
ideas, but endeavored to promulgate them that 
there must necessarily follow a question of reform, 
and undoubtedly the tocsin of that great plan 
must sound from the side which already held the 
lead, or it must fora time at least lose prestige 
with the general public. 

Guided by these thoughts his voice became con- 
ciliatory and his expression benign; he smiled and 
spoke as if partially convinced, though much 
against his will: “I believe you are to a great ex- 
tent right. I think that the time is coming when 
your ideas will find responsive echoes in every 
part of the country, but I fear that we will not 
live to see the result. The first steps are being 
taken now, but it must be a long time before the 
boys who are now receiving the benefits of im- 
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proved systems of education will be able to take 
their stand as you have done. You are a brave 
youth, and I honor your principles so far that I 
will be proud to introduce you to my wide circle 
of political friends, friends of whom I am proud 
and to whom I would not offer an acquaintance 
with whom I was not well pleased.” 

So saying, he arose as if the matter was settled, 
reached out his soft white hand and added, ‘‘Name 
the evening that you will call at my residence, and 
I will have a number of the best men of our cor- 
poration to meet you.” 

Completely surprised, Fairman accepted the 
proffered hand, but demurred at having the re- 
sponsibility of such a meeting placed upon his 
shoulders. Mr. Squier, quite amused at his 
modesty, proposed a time and amazed the young 
man still more by expressing perfect confidence 
that all to whom he extended the invitation 
would be present. 

Another grasp of the hand, a most friendly bow 
and a smile of winning pleasantry, and the M. C. 
was gone, leaving Fairman, in a manner, almost 
dazed. He stood fully a minute just as the great 
man had left him, with such a questioning expres- 
sion in his face as a child might have who had re- 
ceived a gift the use of which was beyond his com- 
prehension. He knew that when the man entered 
the hotel he was not at all delighted with the 
speech of the evening previous, and he knew cer- 
tainly that the M. C. regarded him as a rather 
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presumptuous youth; why, then, he had turned so 
suddenly was. beyond his understanding. Crude 
as he was in the ways of the world he was 
quite satisfied that his efforts were not appre- 
ciated, nor his arguments to such an _  ex- 
tent accepted as to win immediate friendship. 
A kind of elation swelled his heart notwith- 
standing, and he resolved to make the very most 
of the pseudo-friendship while it lasted. In what 
manner he should do this to act for the good of 
the people he had not time to decide before an ob- 
sequious waiter ushered another gentleman into 


his presence. 
The ‘‘Rev. Samuel Grean’’ was inscribed in del- 


icate text upon a very unpretentious card, and the 
Rev. himself was quite in keeping with its unas- 
suming proportions. He was lean to thinness, 
bald and gray, and his clothing, though clerical 
beyond any question, was rather worn and faded. 
Behind a pair of large, extremely clear glasses, 
shone eyes of peculiar brilliancy, but they were 
apparently expressionless when they rested for the 
first time on the young man’s face. In his hand 
he carried a roll, small, compact and neat, with 
which he commenced to beat his left hand softly, 
as soon as he had returned the kind greeting of 
Mr. Fairman. He sat down on the edge of the 
proffered chair as if he had but a moment to 
spare; he moistened his thin lips a time or two, 
and then in a slow, slightly nasal tone spoke he: 
“Young man, I have come to show you that I 
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heard and admired your speech last night. So far 
as it went it was very good, but you stopped too 
soon—much too soon. My dear friend, you are 
young, and doubtless you will find advice a trifle 
distasteful.” He waited for a reply to this, with 
his head slightly to one side, his lips tightly com- 
pressed and his eyes squinting until they glittered 
like small beads behind their glasses. 

“You are mistaken;” replied Fairman, ‘“‘I am 
not only willing to receive advice, but I seek it, for 
I do not presume to think that I am entirely 
correct either in ideas or expression; neither do I 
wish any one to have the supposition that Iam 
putting myself forward as anything but a youth 
who sees wrong and would lift up his voice 
against it.’’ 

“Well said, well said!’ ejaculated his visitor. 
‘‘May I give expression to my thoughts concern- 
ing your address—your rather fine address ?’’ This 
with an humbly benignant smile, which deceived 
the young fellow, who did not see the under- 
current of self-importance that made it impossible 
for him to refuse the volunteered criticism. 

‘Well, straight to the point then. You made an 
egregious blunder in combining religion and poli- 
tics. Of the mistakes you made in the handling of 
sacred matters I have little to say now; for that 
you must come and hear my sermons, a course of 
which I have prepared expressly for the young 
men of the city. You will come, of course ?”’ 
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“Teannot be quite certain of that,’’ answered 
Fairman; ‘I have prepared to speak in another 
city or two, and I fear my time will not permit me 
that pleasure.” 

‘“‘Oh, if that be the case, I presume I will be com- 
pelled to let you go on in your foolish course, for 
foolish it is—in fact, it is profane to bring the Holy 
Scriptures and wordly laws side by side before the 
public.” 

With upturned eyes and outspread hands the 
reverend gentleman was the incarnation of right- 
eous deprecation. 

Fairman gazed at him in surprise, scarce know- 
ing how to answer his outburst, but an inad- 
vertent smile lingered around his mouth. 

‘“Ah, you may sneer young man, you may sneer! 
But my sacred calling impels me to show you the 
error of your ways!”’ And his eyes gleamed into 
the face of the youth with sparkling light that 
bore a slight resemblance to anger. 

‘‘T hope you pardon contradiction, my dear sir,”’ 
said Fairman; ‘“‘but I do not sneer; your pro- 
fession would prevent that, even if I did not re- 
spect myself too much to admit of indulging 
in such amusement. But I must confess that I 
cannot see how I was wrong in bringing the Bible 
and the Constitution into juxtaposition. In truth, 
sir, with all reverence for the Sacred Book and 
every chapter within its pages, I cannot see how 
it could suffer in any manner by the contact. I 
believe firmly in its origin, and that its beautiful 
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history was written under holy inspiration; and 
I also believe that the very same God inspired the 
writers of the Declaration and the compilers of 
the Constitution. I am firmly impressed that the 
same Spirit that led the Israelites through the 
wilderness also guided the American people into 
Liberty.” 

“Youngman, young man! My heart bleeds for 
you in your awful profanity! I look upon you, 
and—I do not flatter—you are fair to see; I listen 
to you and your voice is pleasant; but, even sur- 
rounded with the panoply of my sacred office,” 
here he drew his straight black coat closely 
around him and buttoned it, ‘‘I feel the influence 
of your dreadful words. I came to you to show 
you your mistake and to guide you aright, but I 
find that in this case I am failing, and my heart 
bleeds within me!’’ There was a suspicion of tears 
in the minister’s voice, and his eyes looked upon 
the youth as if he was already upon the verge of 
perdition; but Fairman remained calm under the 
denunciation, and he waited quite a respectful 
time before replying. 

““My dear Mr. Grean, I think I began by saying 
that I courted advice, and you have given me 
nothing but a view of my defects; you denounce 
me without letting me know by what means I 
might act to meet your approval.” 

The young fellow was really more in earnest 
than he knew because, as a born orator, he 
was possessed of an innate desire to be under- 
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stood and appreciated, and it hurt him to be so 
looked upon by one who, by his age and calling, 
must have considerable weight among his fellow- 
men, as well as a vast amount of experience; at 
the same time, his handsome mouth, that was 
just shaded by a dark mustache, showed a certain 
firmness in its fine-cut lips that denoted his ability 
to stand by his convictions even through consid- 
erable opposition. 

‘Ah, now I perceive hope for you, my friend! 
Yes, I see a rift in the dark cloud that has sur- 
rounded you! I can appreciate your temptation 
to desire popularity, but it will not do to allow 
principle to be swallowed up by ambition. No! 
No! My dear lad, ambition is one of the broadest 
paving-stones on the way to perdition! For it, 
or rather, guided by it, you made a sad _ step 
downward, but I hope, in fact I pray, that it is 
the first and last.’’ The reverend speaker looked 
with gentle approval at the dangerously tempted 
sinner, and held forth his hands in entreaty as 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Come into the fold, my child, be- 
fore stronger temptations lead you to the second 
step! We need preachers. In time you will become 
a good one; let politics alone—severely alone—or 
they will be your downfall! Take the Bible in 
your hand and use it only for your text-book! 
Let politics be for the atheist! the robber! the 
villain! Let the Constitution be the keynote for 
stump speeches and campaign hilarity, but keep 
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away from it, my young man, if you would save 
your soul!” 

The young man, thus harangued, stood in mute 
astonishment, not so much pondering an answer 
as endeavoring to realize what manner of citizen 
this man of sacred cloth could be. “ You will heed 
me, I am sure,’’ the clergyman continued; ‘and I 
will be forever thankful that I have thus plucked 
a brand from the burning.” 

Self-satistaction beamed from his smile of thank- 
fulness, from his brow that was actually moist 
_ with fervor, from his glittering glasses; but the 
youth made no response for some time. He was 
thinking deeply. He had no doubt of the man’s 
earnestness, but he saw in it a strange fanaticism 
that puzzled him. Then he spoke: “I am to 
understand, my friend, that I must take religion 
and make it so exclusive that the laws of my 
country may not be placed in touch withit. Iam 
to preach the Gospel but ignore the fact that even 
within the covers of the Blessed Book we are 
again and again exhorted, even by the Holy One 
Himself, to honor the laws of our secular rulers. 
How may we be expected to keep laws if we do 
not know them? How can we know them with- 
out reading them? How can we ever hope to 
teach man to be true to himself, his country and 
his fellowmen without giving him the rules by 
which he may be guided ?”’ 

“Stay, that reminds me,” interrupted the min- 
ister, ‘‘that you committed almost unpardonable 
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sacrilege by placing the Golden Rule, the whole 
law of God simplified, beside the common laws of 
everyday life. Can you not see? Are your young 
eyes already so blinded that you cannot perceive 
the foolishness, I might say, the wickedness, of 
your course? The more I think of it, the more do 
I believe that my unwilling feet were guided to 
that meeting last night for a good purpose. I 
feel that you are destined to make a mark, and I 
have just come in time to save you from plunging 
into the slough of earthly matters, when. you 
should be soaring like the eagle nearer and nearer 
the sky!’’ The man’s eloquence was so touching 
that it blinded the youth to its subtle egotism. 
Had he been older he would have known that his 
gifts, which were remarkable, had been quickly 
discovered by the divine, who, though undoubt- 
edly a good man, was yet incited by the ambition 
to bring forth this new speaker under his own 
patronage, and to so guide his public addresses as 
to lead to the aggrandizement of the church, 
which indeed is oftentimes in need of such sup- 
port. He knew that he bade fair to be a popular 
speaker, and he longed to secure him, not only for 
sacred work, but for his own special charge. 
He was really sincere in his belief that the Consti- 
tution, or any other form of secular law, was not 
fit company for his honored text-book. 

Fairman’s face was a study for two or three 
minutes. He was thinking very deeply and the 
line of thought might almost be traced upon his 
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clear young brow. At last, decision settled in 
every line, he raised his head with a gesture which 
meant relief as well as determination, and he 
reached forth his hand in a graceful, friendly 
manner as he spoke, “I understand your kindness 
and anxiety, and appreciate them more than I can 
express. I hope you will not mistake my meaning 
when I say that I have a feeling within me which 
tells me that I have the power to do some little 
good in the world. I have not that strong, all- 
powerful desire to preach the Gospel that I think 
is the only true proof that a man is fitted for that 
peculiar, impressive and onerous duty, but I do 
feel a certain longing to render some aid in un- 
raveling the tangled knot of the political con- 
dition of our country. I suppose had I lived in 
the time of war I would have felt impelled to give 
myself to the service, and I would have fought 
while life remained! As itis, I know that though 
my sword or musket is not needed, that my voice 
and intellect, guided by the inspiration which 
compels me to love my native land, should be used 
in its service. And though I may not live to see 
any benefit from my best efforts, which at most 
can only be the offering of one citizen, I feel that I 
shall not be disappointed any more than was the 
simplest infantryman who gave his life for this fair 
Union!” 

Inadvertently, he had raised his musical voice, 
and he stood with his hand still outstretched, the 
very picture of soulful inspiration. His listener 
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sighed as if in pain, all the while admiring the 
young enthusiast; but his voice was plaintive 
with entreaty as he once more begged him to 
think before his final decision. ‘‘ My friend,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘I have power to secure your entrance into 
a theological seminary where you will receive the 
finest instruction. I firmly believe you are lost if 
you persist in prostituting your Heaven-bestowed 
gifts to the base calling of political life. I hear 
you refused to feast or drink; you willdo both. I 
am convinced that to-day you are far above 
bribery. Bye and bye you will accept without 
a qualm of your benighted conscience. To-day 
your ringing voice is raised for the good of your 
country, you think; in a little while you will 
speak for whoever pays you most.” 

The reverend gentleman trembled with earnest- 
ness, and his eyes grew moist as they contem- 
plated the pitiful picture; but its original stood 
firmly on both feet with a light in his brave, dark 
grey eyes and a flush as of triumph on his cheeks. 
He stepped a little nearer to his mentor and said: 

“Again and again I thank you for your kind- 
ness and for your generous offer, but I beg you 
will believe me once for all that I feel the firm con- 
viction that I am right in taking the Scriptures 
and their noble precepts in one hand and the Con- 
stitution and subsequent laws of my country in 
the other, and with them as my conjoint guides I 
will not go astray. I intend to use the powers 
that my Creator has given me in aiding my fellow 
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citizens in realizing that the laws of God and man 
need not be, and indeed are not, antagonistic. I 
am nota politician. Iam too young and too in- 
experienced to be eligible for any office for many a 
year, if ever; but I hope to so direct my life as to 
show that Christianity and politics really belong 
hand in hand. I willdo all in my power to con- 
vince the general public, who are the true gov- 
ernors of the nation simply by reason of numbers, 
that politics can be purified and made to serve the 
country and defend the rights of every individual 
by the simple process of choosing the best men, 
and not the most influential or the most wealthy, 
to fill the important posts in government.”’ 

He paused, not that he had said all that was in 
his mind to speak, but because the worthy clergy- 
man had assumed such an air of distress that he 
deemed it best to stop. Rising from his chair, the 
disappointed visitor reached out his hand as he 
said: ‘‘Farewell, my poor young friend, I see you 
in my mind’s eye going deeper and deeper into the 
evil way, but I sincerely hope and pray, yes pray, 
with my whole soul that you will return like the 
prodigal before it is too late.’’ Holding the 
youth’s firm hand in his own moist fingers he 
sighed deeply, as he said: ‘“‘I wish I might say 
that I would bless you, but we are bidden to 
avoid throwing pearls before swine.’’ And with 
these touching words of farewell he walked from 
the room with an air of one who has made a last 
attempt to save a fore-doomed convict. 
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Notwithstanding his bravery, our young friend 
seated himself and leaned his head forward on the 
table in a miserably dejected attitude immediately 
after he had bidden his visitor good-bye. Though 
he still felt entirely right in his views and intended 
to stand firmly to his principles, yet he had to 
confess that his position was not as agreeable as 
he had hoped it would be after his reception the 
evening previous. ‘‘Here,’’ thought he, ‘“‘I have 
had two callers both of whom, though of very 
different views, have endeavored to prove to me 
that the Scriptures and politics are too antago- 
nistic for one to expect they shall ever succeed in 
the same harness. How must I have spoken 
when one supposed my object is to attain an 
office, and the other is equally sure I should be a 
preacher, if I had not already decided upon my 
career? Butstill, contrary to thestrong opposition 
of my friendly visitors, | am determined to main- 
tain my standard untilevents, rather than individ- 
ual prejudices,convince me of the evil of mycourse.”’ 
He sighed heavily, raised his head and remembered 
that he was not in the privacy of his own room, 
when the door again opened and a very 
exquisitely dressed and smooth-voiced gentleman 
stepped toward him with extended hand. He 
was rather tall, in consequence of which he 
leaned toward the young man as if he doubted 
being heard unless he did so. His penetrating 
black eyes, had now an_ expression almost 
confiding in its softness, and then the gaze of an 
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alert business man flashed from them, to be again 
hidden, each change producing a sense of be- 
wilderment in the inexperienced youth. His smile 
was as changeful as his eyes; his teeth, exceed- 
ingly fine, seemed to flash into view whenever he 
parted his thin lips, the half-grey mustache 
making but a feint to hide them. 

Fairman was inclined to be pleased with him 
far beyond either of the other gentlemen, and he 
was consequently quite hearty in his greeting. 

‘Well, my dear fellow, you made a grand speech 
last evening,” he exclaimed; “but I am at a loss 
to understand your aim, for I am convinced that 
you would never have come out in such oratory 
without having a mostinteresting object in view.” 

“T thank you kindly for that tribute to my 
honesty,” said Fairman, ‘‘but,’”’ smiling faintly, 
‘““‘T must have made a signal failure if you did not 
understand my motive.”’ 

‘Well done,”’ thought his visitor, but no turn of 
a feature displayed his mind. 

‘‘Perhaps my question has more the object of 
needing additional testimony than that of gain- 
ing a simple acknowledgment,” replied his guest, 
as he looked with a pleasantly inquiring ex- 
pression into the bright young face. 

“Would you object to letting me know your 
conclusion regarding my incentive to taking such 
a step as I did?” asked Fairman. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said the gentleman, ‘placing my opin- 
ion of last evening with that which you give 
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me now, I should judge that you had started 
out with the determination of becoming a 
political diplomat; and to tell you honestly, I be- 
lieve you are certain to succeed when you have 
overcome some great mistakes that were only 
natural to one so young and inexperienced.’ His 
smile was peculiarly encouraging, and the young 
man felt that now at least he had one who would 
give him some credit for his views, and he formed 
the succeeding request in full confidence that he 
would be put upon the right track. 

“‘T will be under great obligation Mr. —”’ he 
paused, remembering that he had not heard the 
name. ‘‘Allwyne,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘my name is 
Rufus Allwyne.’’ Drawing several cards from his 
wallet, he selected one which he presented with 
graceful apologies for the neglect. It bore the 
name, in beautiful script, ‘‘ Mr. Rufus R. Allwyne.”’ 
If Fairman had hoped by such means to gain a 
knowledge of his visitor’s occupation he was 
neatly foiled, and he was too delicate to put the 
question without a more important object than 
simple curiosity. 

He continued, ‘“‘I will be much pleased Mr. All- 
wyne if you will trouble yourself sufficiently with 
my welfare to give me a summary of those mis- 
takes of which you speak.”’ 

Mr. Allwyne marked the thoughtful brow and 
the firm mouth, and doubted his ability to en- 
tirely discourage the youth in his ambition; at the 
same time he had not the least idea of trying to 
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doso. He admired the young politician and felt 
rather inclined to do all in his power to further 
his aim, particularly if it did not run too decidedly 
against his own occupation. Therefore, his fault- 
finding was done in a manner that won Fair- 
man’s heart. 

‘“‘T believe you are sincere in wishing to know 
your faults—or, more properly, defects,’ said Mr. 
Allwyne. ‘In the first place you were a little too 
didactic for one so youthful, especially when that 
was your first attempt at public speaking. Pos- 
sibly a number of people in the great audience 
formed the conclusion that you were starting out 
as a political and social pedagogue, and if that is 
the case you can guarantee that you gained a 
little ill-will at the start. If you wish sincerely to 
be a politician you made too hard a hit at the 
faults, that I must tell you, are almost as well 
known among politicians as you would wish 
them to be. I am under the impression that the 
better way to right those wrongs would be to 
mingle among the common people. Now, when I 
say common people, I mean the real sinews of the 
country, the working, voting people who have no 
time to make politics their stepping-stones to 
wealth and ease. Go among them and give them 
the lesson that you really are gifted to teach. 
Teach them that they not only have a right to 
vote, but they are in duty bound to know the 
character of those for whom they vote. Tell them 
that if they want good men they must look for 
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them, and not permit their judgment to be guided, 
or blinded, by leaders who are working for 
self-aggrandizement behind their wonderful in- 
terest in their nominees. Show them, that in 
nearly every case, if a man who 1s nominated does 
not promise a good paying office to every sup- 
porter, he fails in getting the sweeping majority 
that he anticipated, and if he promises, and after 
the election does not perform, or if he finds an in- 
sufficiency of offices, and he does not make 
his word good, he will never attain the same 
prominence again. Wake them up to an in- 
terest which must be so far selfish as to secure 
personal thought and action in the affairs of the 
government. Show them how they are uncon- 
scious tools in the hands of a few exceedingly 
smart individuals, who, while shouting against 
monarchy, would willingly fill just that position 
if it were possible to obtain it. You see a good 
distance, but you donotseethat thereis no manner 
of use in your going into a great hall and telling 
two-thirds of your audience to their faces that they 
are deceivers. You'll never succeed in that way, 
but you will do telling work with that tongue 
and manner of yours if you show the victims how 
they ate deceived. I tell you, young man, Wash- 
ington knew what was needed, and he did it! The 
compilers of the Declaration and the Constitution 
knew what was required to keep the freedom that 
Washington and his noble army secured with 
streams of life-blood during the Revolution, and 
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they gave it to us. Lincoln, Grant, Meade, Mc- 
Clelland, Reynolds, Baker and the hosts of others 
knew what they were doing when they fought to 
rescue this grand, beautiful country from rebellion 
and make it a true ‘Land of Freedom,’ and save 
it inviolate! IT’ll tell you what you need to teach 
them more than all else, and that is that they are 
simply gullible tools when they vote for a man 
merely because he is a Democrat or a Republican, 
or an adherent of any party from partizanship 
alone rather than from principle, strict justice 
and political honesty. That is not the way to 
support a government whose principles are the 
‘government for the people, by the people.’ It 
should never be confined to party interests alone. 
I don’t predict for you a sounding name and a 
supreme office, but, believe me, if you first awaken 
the general public to greater interest and then 
follow with good, solid argument and illustra- 
tion, the time will come that an influence will be 
felt and it will be the leaven that will some day 
rise to splendid fruition.”’ 

Spell-bound with the speaker’s earnest ha- 
rangue, the embryo statesman remained mute for 
some time after the voice had ceased, and every 
word had sunk into his soul like living flame. 
Could it be possible that this man understood his 
mission, and would he accept his injunctions as 
the guides to his future career? He questioned, 
and the answer seemed to spring into his inmost 


consciousness. He felt strong as a young Hercules 
4. 
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and brave as Ulysses. The man sawit all through 
his dark, changeful eyes, while a softness almost 
like affection shone from them. 

‘“You are ready to begin,” said he, ‘‘ but do not 
forget the pitfalls that will be laid for you. Per- 
haps the very people you teach will turn against 
you. Great politicians and little ones will work 
against you with might and main simply because 
they do not want the voters to become thoroughly 
enlightened. Why, boy, the generality of political 
leaders would keep the laws chained from the 
people as they used to keep the Bible a few 
hundred years ago. But just work away, and 
though you may not live to see the result of your 
labor I can tell you it will set a ball rolling that 
all the false, and selfish, and dishonest element 
cannot resist.”’ 

“T beg you to excuse my interruption, my 
friend,’ said Fairman. ‘JI have been waiting for 
you to name a fault of which I have been told 
twice already this morning.”’ 

“And what was that?” Mr. Allwyne inquired. 

““T have been informed that I should not unite 
nor hold side by side the Scriptures and the Con- 
stitution.” 

‘““You have,’’ he exclaimed. ‘I’d like to know 
what the Scriptures are but a grand succession of 
laws made expressly for the government of the 
world. The Constitution is a succession of laws 
made for the government of the United States. I 
have a slight impression that the United States is 
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a pretty respectable piece of the world; therefore, 
I think you are perfectly safe in holding them up 
together. Ifthose who do not want them so con- 
joined can show where the one disagrees with the 
other, or where they do not run parallel for the 
benefit of the world at large or the individual 
man, then will it be time for you to think of mak- 
ing them separate company.” 

He rose as he stopped speaking and Fairman 
sprang to his feet also with such a bright, 
triumphant look in his handsome face that Mr. 
Allwyne felt almost sorry that he had raised 
hopes that must again and again be dashed to 
the ground. Fairman grasped the hand held out 
at parting, and thanked his guest in grateful lan- 
guage, promising that he would start at once 
upon the career which he had so clearly mapped 
out for him. Assuring him of his earnest support 
at any time that he might require it, Mr. Allwyne 
left, turning once to smile at the brave young re- 
former. The landlord happening to pass at that 
moment, Mr. Allwyne gave him a very friendly 
nod, and Fairman asked himif he was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Allwyne. The man looked at 
him with surprise, and said: “I have reason to 
be well acquainted with him; he is one of the 
greatest wine and liquor importers in the city.”’ 

The youth’s astonishment displayed itself in 
every feature. He stood an instant with mouth 
half open and eyes looking more than tongue 
could well express, and turning to the elevator he 
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retired to his room to ponder and endeavor to 
solve the problems that had been thus thrust 
upon him in such rapid succession that they 
seemed likely to make a chaos of his overwhelmed 
brain. 

He stood his trio of visitors in a row before his 
mind’s eye and tried to reconcile the incongruous 
sentiments presented to his consideration. There 
stood the politician commanding him to eliminate 
the Scriptures entirely from his public addresses, 
and to keep the Constitution as a sealed order 
given only to the elect few among the vast popu- 
lation of the Union. There was the clergyman ex- 
horting him to hold the two apart, in fact, to up- 
hold the one as too sacred to be mentioned in any 
way in connection with the secular and conse- 
quently profane and contaminating law literature 
of the nation. Then comes the other, more attrac- 
tive in appearance, winning in manner, refined in 
speech, who advises him to follow the very plan 
that has been his guiding star through his study 
hours as well as in waking and sleeping dreams. 
And this one, who seemed altogether in the right, 
whom, he felt satisfied, was honest, upright, and 
just, and withal a true and patriotic citizen, was 
an acknowledged dealer in the elements of riot, 
disorder, and distress. His business was one of 
the most potent aids in demoralizing the human- 
ity that his sentiments seemed destined to uplift. 

What wonder that his heart felt a painful uncer- 
tainty, and his face assumed a shadow of unsatis- 
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fied, longing inquiry, which left its mark upon the 
brow and in the clear, true eyes for many an hour; 
indeed, two or three sharply-defined thought lines 
must have set their seal upon him that day, for 
ever afterward they asserted themselves while he 
was thinking deeply or speaking earnestly, and 
to-day they are so plainly a part of his noble 
features that their erasure would not satisfy 
either passing friend or affectionate relative. 

So great was his perplexity that he sat on 
through the remainder of the morning which had 
risen so brightly. On, until the noon meal had 
been discussed satisfactorily by every other guest; 
but he had not thought of bodily food nor would 
he until he had digested the mental fare that had 
been bestowed upon him so bountifully. It was 
well for him that his life had been so entirely clear, 
both physically and mentally, so that, for this time 
at least, hestoodin nodanger of mental dyspepsia. 
Euclid was as a child’s primer to his eager mind 
in comparison with the complicated problem, the 
algebraic x, y and z which had been given him by 
his three equally confident callers. He sat in judg- 
ment upon himself, a crude youth of only twenty- 
one years, placing himself upon an argumentative 
footing with men of such experience. He roundly 
berated himself one moment, and _ stumbled 
against incongruities in the principles of each even 
when bringing himself to his inner judge for sen- 
tence. Holding his corporeal self at arm’s length 
his conscience found the sentence just, and he re- 
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solved at all hazards to carry it out in every 
particular. He must never gauge an individual’s 
mental calibre by his conversation entirely, be- 
cause where many can think in exquisite rhyme 
and reason, they are not all gifted with the 
silver tongue of the orator, who again may be 
blessed with the power of giving the words and 
thoughts of others in beautifully fascinating style, 
but who could not produce the same or equally 
elegant thoughts or expressions, however he 
should bend his energy in that direction. He must 
not always take the language of others, sift, turn 
and wear it threadbare in seeking for all that it 
may be expected to mean. As well devote his life 
to useless, overwhelming arithmetic progression, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, would weary him- 
self and be of no earthly benefit to anyone else. 
Far better to take everyone to mean the simple 
ideas that his words express; additional informa- 
tion will, in this case particularly, be more agree- 
able than a series of contradictions. He must not 
uplift his own prejudices and hold them so stoutly 
as to be blind to reasonable correction. He must 
always bear in remembrance that everyone has 
equal rights with himself in this, as in all other 
honorable matters. He must hold fast to his prin- 
ciples as he feels them to be right, firmly, with 
dignity, and without the shadow of wavering. 

He must treat every man as an equal, with due 
respect to age, ability and position; but having 
found the right, according to the highest standard, 
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he must never allow anyone, however powerful or 
superior, to believe that he had found a pregnable 
point in his armor; remembering that the smallest 
breach, unconsciously to himself, might become a 
disastrous rent under the hands of an insidious 
foe. 

He must hold ambition so thoroughly under curb 
that it may never run away with a single honor- 
able principle; it must be, rather, so thoroughly 
under his command as to stop short at the slight- 
est misstep, or to proceed with noble enterprise 
when just and unimpeachable opportunity points 
the way forward. 

He must be humble, just, strong, true and firm, 
eager to learn and willing to teach. Above all, he 
must bend every power toward the end that he 
has laid out for his life-work, and allow no indi- 
vidual antagonism, nor complication of preju- 
dices, no matter by whom presented, to interfere 
with it, or even for a time overshadow it. 

He had grown so entirly absorbed in this code 
by which he intended to measure his future career 
that he forgot time, space or neighborhood; 
consequently, when a summons, loud and _per- 
emptory, sounded upon his door he sprang to his 
feet in amazement, and for an instant failed to re- 
member that he should answer as one independ- 
ent and with the right to respond hospitably or 
otherwise, as his will desired. Just a trifle of an- 
noyance crossed his face as another, bolder knock 
demanded prompt action. Immediately the 
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shadow lifted and ‘‘come in”’ sounded pleasantly, 
and his hand was ready to greet whoever his 
visitor might be. 

Had he planned to make an extensive study of 
human nature, within the twenty-four hours, he 
could not have been better suited with incongrous 
subjects than had thus far offered themselves. 
This one presented a pasteboard, having a sug- 
gestive resemblance to a menu card, which bore 
the legend, ‘‘ Mr. Theodore Greede,’”’ and the gen- 
tleman’s large, warm hand enfolded his in a clasp 
that might have betokened the friendship of years. 
His voice was full, very slightly husky and not 
unmusical, and his manner had the very spirit of 
jovial good humor. 

“TI suppose you are a little surprised at the 
liberty I took in coming to your private lair, but 
upon my word I couldn't resist letting you know 
just what I thought of you,’’ and he threw him- 
self back in the chair [it happened to be the easiest 
lounging chair in the room], crossed his legs and 
looked as if hehad cometostay. Taking a dainty, 
silver-foiled package from his pocket he extended 
it toward our Freshman quite cordiaily, saying, 
“Do you chew?” “ Thank you kindly,”’ said Fair- 
man, ‘‘but I have not yet acquired that art,” and 
smiled as he refused. 

‘“Oh, don’t be afraid,’ said Mr. Greede; ‘‘it is 
not tobacco; the very thought of that vile black 
stuff sickens me—it’s pepsin gum, splendid for in- 
digestion,” and he helped himself to a thin, brown 
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slice of sweetness, which he began to masticate 
with considerable gusto, and which he rolled and 
chewed and twisted from side to side of his mouth 
while he talked, pausing every few sentences to 
enjoy its benefits. 

Fairman was much moreamused than disgusted, 
for his guest was certainly not disagreeable, and 
his beautiful, even teeth and pleasant lips at least 
acquired no stain from the choice morsel. 

‘“‘T believe in my heart that you are laughing at 
me,”’ the stranger said, with no appearance of an- 
noyance, ‘but I’m blest if you wouldn’t chew 
something if you had such a troublesome gastro- 
nomic apparatus as I have;’’ and he spread both 
hands over a pretty good sized area of his im- 
maculate vest. 

“TI should take you to be almost too young to 
have such troubles,’ said Fairman, taking a long 
look at the clear, rubicund face and the laughing 
eyes. 

‘What makes you think I’m young ?”’ he asked. 
‘“‘Ts it my complexion, or what ?”’ 

“T really could not tell you,” Fairman replied. 
“TJ think it is your manner as well as your boyish 
color.’ 

Mr. Greede laughed long and loud, but his laugh 
was so jolly that Fairman understood that no 
offense was intended, and almost before he knew 
it he was joining in the amusement at his own ex- 
pense. 

‘Well, I’m going to tell you a secret, old chap, 
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I’ll never see forty,’’ confided his visitor. ‘‘I never 
worry myself about anything, I never try to 
reform the world, I never use tobacco except in 
after-dinner cigars, and a little of that does me, 
and I eat oatmeal and shell fish.”’ 

By the time he got to the end of his sentence he 
looked as earnest as a sage teaching astronomy, 
and his listener, with unconscious emphasis, re- 
peated ‘‘ oatmeal and shell fish!”’ 

Another hearty laugh greeted the exclamation, 
but he enlightened his bewildered auditor by ex- 
plaining: ‘Did you ever notice the peculiar purity 
and exquisite color in the hearts of some shells ?”’ 

“Certainly I have,” said our young friend, ‘‘ but 
I fail to see how the color of a conch shell should 
influence a human complexion.”’ 

‘Well, Pll tell you my theory,” explained Mr. 
Greede. ‘‘ You see shells are being continually in- 
creased in size and beauty by the growth of the 
animals inhabiting them; therefore, these same 
animals must possess within themselves the ele- 
ments of those perfect tints you see ?”’ 

“Certainly, I perceive your idea thus far,” said 
Fairman. 

“Well, then, if we eat them don’t you see that 
we possess ourselves of those elements and im- 
mediately proceed to assimilate them ?”’ 

‘“What kind of shell fish do you eat ?” asked the 
Freshman. 

‘““Why oysters, clams, lobsters, crabs; yes, and 
muscles, and scallops, and ’’—— 
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“Hold on,’”’ laughed Fairman, ‘‘I believe you 
are joking, for I have never seen roses and milk in 
the shells of any of them except in those with 
claws, and then I believe they obtain their beauty 
through the process of boiling.” 

“Ah, but that’s the way we eat them,” the vis- 
itor returned, and he assumed a look of perfect 
satisfaction, as if his theory was founded securely. 

The young politician’s eyes expressed a curious 
admixture of wonder and amusement. He could 
see no possible cause for this Mr. Greede’s call, and 
he was even beginning to have a doubt of his san- 
ity. In the meanwhile the stranger was watching 
his changeful countenance and thinking it was 
nearly time to explain himself. 

He leaned forward and said, ‘‘I came to talk to 
you and not to annoy you, but you do not know 
that I mean a good deal by what I have said in 
jest. Ill tell you, first of all, your speech was 
simply superb. It didn’t need a scratch. But you 
made a monstrous blunder, notwithstanding.”’ 

‘Will you tell me of the blunder, please? I have 
resolved to look out for blunders, first and fore- 
most,” Fairman remarked with an eager glance. 

‘‘Well, as I said, your speech was perfect, your 
manner, voice and delivery all that one could 
wish, and you left a grand impression until you 
got outside; after that I think you can count on 
a round score of enemies.”’ 

“And why should that happen?’ questioned the 
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Freshman. ‘I came straight to the hotel, and I 
have seen but few persons since I left the hall.”’ 

‘Just so!” exclaimed his guest. ‘‘That’s where 
you blundered like the innocent you are. Were 
you not invited to supper? Didn’t quite a number 
of good fellows ask you to drink?”’ 

Fairman smiled, saying, ‘‘I certainly did receive 
a sufficient number of invitations to eat and drink 
to keep me busy until daylight. I could not pos- 
sibly accept all, and as I am never inclined to 
feasting, I thought it was perfectly right to re- 
fuse. I endeavored to do it courteously, I am 
Sure 

‘‘Yes, yes, you were mannerly enough, but you 
refused, and one-half of your friends thought you 
too lofty, the other half too stingy, and they all 
dubbed you a fool.’’ This Mr. Greede emphasized 
with a sounding rap on the table. ‘I tell you,” 
he continued, ‘if you want to be a politician, 
clergyman, stump speaker, lawyer, or whatever 
you are driving at, you’ll have to make friends. 
Of course, if you are going to choose the sanctimo- 
nious, the general public will soon find it out and 
let you alone; but if you intend being a public 
character you have to treat and be treated. 
You'll never be worth voting for if you don’t.”’ 

‘Just suppose that I have not the wealth where- 
with to meet such expense, what then ?”’ he asked. 

‘““Why you can pay for a while, I suppose,” said 
Greede, ‘“‘then you can borrow or get credit until 
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you make such a reputation that you will be able 
to command whatever you want; your friends 
will flock around you like’’—— 

‘“‘Crows,” said Fairman, facetiously. 

“They will not want you to say that anyway,”’ 
said his advisor. ‘But truly, my friend, I took a 
fancy to you at the start, and I assure you you’ll 
not succeed if you don’t take my advice. If you 
take supper here, and give one there; if you privi- 
lege your followers to wine, beer, or brandy and 
make no eyes over the bills, you can guarantee 
that at the end of six months you'll be so popular 
you'll pretty nearly forget your name.”’ 

‘Oh, I see the drift now,” said our young tyro, 
“oatmeal with the humble and enjoy its pristine 
simplicity, with probably a dreamy prediction 
that the world must return to its ancient proclivi- 
ties before it can be a success in these days of too 
much rush and bustle. Expensive suppers, shell 
fish included, wine, etc., with the more advanced 
portion of my friends, with grand hopes for a more 
wealthy and luxurious future. In this way I shall 
attain the attractive exterior of which you 
boast.” 

Greede rose from his chair, slapped him heartily 
on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ You have it to perfec- 
tion, old fellow. Just remember that, and last 
evening’s misstep will soon be forgotten. Now 
come and take something to show that your 
repentance is genuine.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” explained our young friend, “‘ but 
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I said that I understood, not that I intended to 
follow, your proposed plan of action. Let me ex- 
plain, if I began feasting and drinking I would 
undoubtedly lose my health, and with it my self 
respect. I have been trained to be abstemious, 
and it has become a principle with me. I have 
been flattered with the belief that I can deliver an 
address in an acceptable manner. How should I 
feel, then, if some evening after supper my tongue 
would tangle my words and the words refuse to 
express ideas ?”’ 

Mr. Greede’s face had changed somewhat of its 
jovial friendliness; he had doubtless hoped for the 
power to introduce this brilliant and attractive 
young man into the circle of pleasure-loving men, 
who, without visible means of support, made out 
to live, jolly, care-free livés, without thought of 
the future which must inevitably bring age, disso- 
luteness and an unenviable end. Fairman’s good 
angel surely guided him that day, for, but a slight 
yielding, and he would have become one of a class 
—attractive, genial, hearty and amusing; innocent 
of intentional evil, yet wielding an influence of im- 
measurable harm to many a youth otherwise 
destined to a useful and honorable position in life. 

He was sorry to see the bright face overclouded ; 
he extended his hand and spoke very earnestly, ‘I 
am sorry to disappoint you in any way, my friend, 
I would be most happy to retain your kindliness, 
but you will understand my motive if you view 
the position on all sides. If I take a meal or a 
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drink with you in any public place, others who 
have asked me would either be offended or ignore 
me entirely, and I must confess to you that I 
want to increase my circle of friends rather than 
diminish it. If I intended to begin the course of 
which you speak I would not find anyone with 
whom I would be more willing to join in festivity, 
but I wish and desire you and every one to know 
that, notwithstanding all my temptations, I in- 
tend to neither eat more than my system requires, 
nor to drink anything that will either stimulate 
or demoralize my intellect, such as it is. If my 
friendship is worth anything at all, it must be 
based upon that principle, and even if I lose the 
regard of those whom I have just met I must 
bear it without faltering.”’ 

His musical voice trembled slightly, for he was 
too young to be stoical in his new and peculiar 
position. 

Greede, who had thrown himself down in the 
chair, from which he had risen with the intention 
of leaving, and who had coolly ignored Fairman’s 
extended hand, sprang up again and walked to 
the mantel mirror, where he stood gazing at his 
own figure with wonderful complaisance, stroking 
his carefully trained mustache, smoothing a stray 
hair or two from his forehead, knitting his eye- 
brows, and apparently thinking only of his own 
good looks. Then he walked to the window, 
gazing up and down the street as if expecting 
some one. At last he wheeled around suddenly 
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and spoke as if he measured his words with strict- 
est accuracy. ‘‘Fairman, you’re a fine fellow 
and no mistake! If you had done as I had 
wanted you to five minutes ago, I would not have 
remembered your superiority a week. That would 
have been because you had let me drag you down, 
but now, by the powers, if you just put out your 
little finger you can litt meup!”’ and he gripped 
Fairman’s hand until the pain made him wince. 
He continued, ‘‘I came expressly to tempt you. 
The only way that you can show me that you 
pardon my daring meaness is to forgive it and 
promise that you will not think too contempt- 
uously of me.” 

‘So. far*trom thar do 1 feel saidsPanrmang. 1 
would be pleased to retain your friendship, for I 
feel that someday, if our fortunes do not separate 
us beyond our meeting again, that I will be fol- 
lowing your lead in a reform both social and 
political, the need of which is becoming more 
universally felt throughout the land every day!”’ 

Greede’s face became the picture of pleasant sur- 
prise, he threw his head back and laughed a 
cheery, hearty laugh with a ring of joyfulness in 
it; then he took a good sized morsel from his 
mouth, threw it forcibly into the open grate and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘I don’t believe I’ll need that much 
longer if I keep the resolve I make this minute.”’ 

Fairman’s eyes twinkled mischievously as he 
said, ‘“‘ Will you remain and take dinner with me 
at six o’clock ?”’ 
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“Well, that’s a good beginning I must confess,”’ 
returned Mr. Greede, ‘“‘but I’ve a mind to take 
you at your word.” 

“Do,” persuaded Fairman, ‘“‘I’ll promise to be 
among the first at the table, for I have not eaten 
a morsel since early breakfast.” 

‘““You’re a brick, and no mistake,’ returned 
Greede, looking at the young man as if he was 
something rare in his experience, and the bargain 
being completed, they were both soon absorbed in 
the neglected morning papers. 

Nothing broke the stillness for some time except 
the rustle of paper or a deep breath from one or 
the other of the readers until an impatient 
‘““Phaw!’’ from Mr. Greede required some notice 
from his companion, whose face was calm as if 
nothing of special interest was held in the pages 
he was reading. 

‘What is up now ?” he inquired, but the other’s 
only answer was a sudden motion, as if to take 
the paper from his hand. He laughed good humor- 
edly, holding it at arm’s length until he found 
Greede not only anxious, but seriously an- 
noyed. “I will not read another word, neither 
will I give the paper up,. until. you let me know 
your reason,” he said, very pleasantly. 

“Why, I must tell you I suppose that there is 
some beastly stuff in the most conspicuous 
column, and I’m pretty sure by your expression 
that you have not seen it, and to tell the blessed 
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truth I don’t want you to read it,’’ explained 
Greede, with a dark flush in his cheeks. 

“What, this?” inquired Fairman, placidly, and 
he pointed to a column headed: 


“THe NEw PARSON SPEAKS’’ 


‘The speech might have been pretty good if he 
had understood his subject. 

At times he was rather brilliant, but anyone 
could easily see that his object was to bewilder, 
and to hide his glaring blunders under sparkling 
rhetoric! 

It was a daring undertaking for a callow youth 
to set himself up in judgment on our public off- 
cers and their manner of handling the laws, but 
we must forgive the youth while believing that he 
loaned himself for a mouth-piece to those who 
were not brave enough to come out and show 
their colors. 

While unwilling to condemn the boyish mis- 
take, we would advise the young theologian to 
stick to his pulpit and let the field of politics alone. 
If he does not know, he must soon learn that it is 
silly to dabble in subjects of which he has not the 
slightest knowledge. Go back to your books, 
young man, and learn something before you come 
forth to teach the nation what its duty is, and 
how it should be performed!”’ 

‘Yes, that and more,”’ said his visitor. ‘I wish 
you would let me burn them!”’ 

“That would be useless, my friend,’? Fairman 
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said, soothingly, ‘for I have read every word, and 
my memory will not fail to retain it. So you see 
you would waste the paper, spoil the fire and de- 
prive me of other news,’’ and he east a bright 
glance into the still frowning face of his guest. 

After another pause Greede exclaimed: ‘I don’t 
know what there is about you that makes me feel 
ashamed of myself! Ill tell you the truth! I’m 
not forty years old! I’m not thirty! I’m not a 
rounder and feaster, but a reporter, and I wrote 
nearly every word of these lying headers! Still 
more, I came to see how you would wince, so as 
to give spice to to-morrow’s news! And now I'll 
take it as a most beautiful compliment if you’ll 
just kick me head-foremost out ot the window!" 

‘Well, tell me first,” said Fairman, ‘‘are these 
the sentiments of the general public ?”’ 

“Public be hanged! No!’ shouted Greede. 
‘‘What do the papers care for the general public ? 
All they want is to get news that will make sen- 
sation enough to sell their so-many-hundreds-of- 
thousands edition. If abuse of the rich man sells 
best, they’ll abuse him until he feels as if he was 
not even fit for Hades! If down-treading the poor 
working man sells best, they’ll do that until every 
fellow in the land who is not rich will feel as if he 
must rush to arms to defend his rights. In either 
case sentiment has nothing to do with it. The 
papers don’t mean one-half of it, and a good 
many of the proprietors never even know much of 
what appears under their patronage!” 
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“‘Am I to understand, then, that these were 
your true sentiments, or not?’ asked Fairman. 

“Why, bless you, man,’ answered Mr. Greede, 
“T have no sentiments, I have no room for them. 
All I needed was words—words that would catch 
the public eye and compel individuals to buy for 
the sake of satisfying their curiosity.” 

“T thought,” continued Fairman, ‘that papers 
were intended for the daily instruction of our 
people; or, rather, that their aim was to keep the 
public informed of the many events of import- 
ance or of general interest that occur around 
them.”’ 

“That was about the intention in the begin- 
ning, I believe,’ admitted Mr. Greede, ‘‘but such 
primitive ideas are now obsolete, though, indeed, 
the poor, befogged public have not yet discovered 
rare 

‘“How do you suppose their object has become 
so demoralized ?”’ inquired Fairman. 

“You'll have to ask that question of one older 
than I,’’ was the answer. ‘I think that the 
change came gradually. I know that the princi- 
pal thought of late years is to out-sell other jour- 
nals. Probably we might follow the series of 
evolution in this manner. Two or three dailies 
have been enjoying a fairly profitable circulation, 
each contented to present current events with fair 
truthfulness, and with but a slight regard to ele- 
gance. One employs a new reporter, or possibly 
it falls into the hands of a more ambitious editor 
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who improves the language of one article, adds 
an artistic touch to another, and obtains an 
authentic piece of news unknown to the other 
newspapers. A few days of such advanced litera- 
ture, and the buyer begins to recommend the jour- 
nal, praising its style and mentioning the interest- 
ing news contained in its columns. Day by day 
after that its circulation increases. Rivals take 
alarm, or see their success, get new reporters, 
look around briskly for new articles, and, finally, 
if they can gain nothing authentic they manufac- 
ture. After a while some bright, young reporter 
with coloring and describing imaginary pictures 
of horror, deals in the sensational. He elaborates 
—so does another and another. He takes truth 
and covers it with the gaudy tinsel of fiction—so 
do they. Possibly, the anxiety to surpass all 
others in descriptive art so far exceeds the bounds 
of truth that the owner of one of the periodicals 
finds himself sued for libel or something equally 
wrong, and they bow their heads in shame to lift 
them again in wondering surprise. The papers 
have been selling widely until it becomes necessary 
to expand to meet the demand. Now to hold the 
greater number of sales they must get up another 
column of extras. They must awaken curiosity 
to-day and satisfy it to-morrow. The work is 
done. They have taught the people the exhilarat- 
ing delights of sensational, over-wrought tales of 
current affairs until at last some scarcely ask or 
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expect truth, provided they have interesting read- 
ing matter.” 

“T hope that your artistic talent has over- 
drawn that picture,’ Fairman remarked. ‘‘If the 
people want sensational fiction they can find 
plenty of it, [am certain, within the covers of the 
thousands of books that we are accustomed to 
see upon book shelves, news stands and elsewhere. 
Why should they look for it in the daily and 
weekly papers? I should think they would be 
anxious to find truth there at least.”’ 

“That’s the funny part about it,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Greede. ‘‘ They are so completely blinded that 
the patrons of each paper are ready and willing 
to cross imaginary lances in behalf of their re- 
spective favorites. Each is willing to vouch for 
the editors and proprietors of his paper. ‘Why, 
Mr. G. owns a share in it,’ says one, ‘and he 
would not permit false news to be circulated 
under his leadership.’ ‘Mr. X. is one of the best 
and noblest men in the county,’ exclaims the 
patron of another, ‘and, positively, he would not 
permit the public to be so maltreated.’ And so it 
goes on day after day, each morning finding 
bolder headlines, and each evening more heart- 
rending, soul-stirring circumstances with which 
to regale the tastes of the greater number. No 
matter, so long as the circulation mounts into 
astounding figures and the money pours into 
iron-bound, combination-lock coffers.’ 

“I think I must be listening to something of the 
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kind just now,” said Fairman, with a broad 
smile, but Greede was looking out of the window 
as if his thoughts had taken a serious turn from 
his own assertions. 

Our young friend waited fully a minute without 
receiving any notice from Greede. At length he 
asked, ‘‘ Mr. Greede, can you tell me how all this 
can be possible if there are good, honest men at 
the head of these numerous papers? I should 
think when they read their papers one day they 
would forbid such for the next day, and thus from 
day to day so far supervise as to expunge all evil 
matter in a very short time.”’ 

Greede threw himself back and indulged in a 
long, hearty laugh. So long was it, and so very 
hearty, that his face became purple and his eyes 
overflowed, while his foolish interrogator looked 
on in blank amazement. 

His puzzled expression increased Greede’s merri- 
ment until Fairman began to fear that he was 
getting hysterical, and half arose to get water in 
case of necessity ; but he finally fully recovered 
himself and proceeded to answer the laughable 
inquiry. 

“So you think for one moment that any man 
reads his own paper? Do you suppose that a 
merchant knows all that is on his shelves? Do 
you expect that your tailor knows the cloth you 
are purchasing or the cut of your newly-ordered 
coat? No, sir! If you make a purchase, and it is 
not as represented, you don’t go to the head of 
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the firm, nor the partners; you proceed to the 
manager at once, to save time. The head don’t 
know anything at all about it unless he conde- 
scends to hear your complaint, which, ten chances 
to one, he will not do. If your suit misfits, the 
proprietor will politely hand you over to the 
manager, the manager will take you to the head 
of the department, he will take you to someone 
else, you’ll wind up in the company of the one 
that took your measure, and by that time you'll 
be so extremely tired that you will be willing to 
acknowledge you made a mistake, and then you'll 
make yourself miserable by wearing a coat either 
too tight or too loose. Just so with the papers— 
your righteous indignation is aroused at some- 
thing that has appeared in the columns of a popu- 
lar newspaper; you rush in hot haste to the pro- 
prietor who, it is pre-supposed, is a perfect gentle- 
man. He listens to your complaint probably, 
shows some quizzical amusement at your volcanic 
energy, and refers you to the editor. He court- 
eously hears your complaint and introduces you 
to the managing editor of the department, who, 
in delicate politeness, informs you that the press- 
man must have been guilty of some slight over- 
sight in permitting such a publication; the press- 
man tells you that by some extraordinary mis- 
take the compositor had been so unfortunate as 
to have set that up instead of another article— 
and so it goes—probably they will blame a_be- 
lated reporter whose contribution had never 
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borne such a character before, or heaven only 
knows what excuses they’ll make.” ‘But in the 
meantime the article is getting circulated among 
hundreds of people every hour,’ added Fairman. 

“Certainly,” acknowledged Greede, ‘what 
else can you expect? They cannot call. the whole 
editionin. That would make no end of a sensa- 
tion. The dealers would slip them away under 
cover until it was safe to reproduce them, and in 
a little while every copy would be sold and the 
offending article pointed out, read and com- 
mented upon by hundreds who might not have 
noticed it but for the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected therewith. I'll tell you this though, if your 
complaint has been expressed in reasonable and 
gentlemanly terms you will not be likely to find 
such annoyance again.”’ 

‘And the evil is allowed to pass on unnoted ?”’ 
queried Fairman. 

‘“‘Of course,’’ said Greede; ‘“‘ you are not such an 
imbecile as to imagine that the paper is going to 
come out and apologize ?”’ 

“T have noticed that it has been done,’’ said 
Fairman. 

“Oly yes,” replied Greede; “it has been done 
sometimes; but that is if there has been a mis- 
statement of some tangible fact. When it comes 
to reporting speeches, criticizing authors or hold- 
ing forth upon the merits or demerits of public 
characters it is altogether different. Moral: 
Young man, if you don’t want to meet something 
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that will make your blood tingle nearly every day 
of your life don’t look in the newspapers. Go 
back to your chrysalis, creep in and stay there.” 

Greede finished with a bang on the table with 
the folded paper and a queer, half-pitiful look at 
his hearer. 

Fairman appeared to be studying the situation 
thoughtfully such a length of time that Mr. 
Greede began to hum and whistle, with less desire 
to break the uncomfortable silence than to cause 
the solemn expression of the face opposite him to 
change. He felt a growing interest in the earnest 
fellow, who had not even a shadowy idea of the 
difficult road he had marked out for himself. He 
wondered if he would get weary of the warfare, 
or if he would be one of the few who would hold 
out against all odds. He had seen others start 
much as this one had done, who yielded at last 
and became only waxen tools in the hands of ex- 
perienced and unprincipled leaders, and knowing 
thoroughly how really useful he might become 
to some of the men among whom he, himself, was 
in the habit of associating, he found himself hop- 
ing that the brave young collegian might remain 
staunch to the idea he had set before him. He 
knew that dissimulation would mean to his clear 
soul, dishonor, and he felt that it would be a sad 
thing to see that noble head bowed in shame, or 
those beautiful radiant eyes clouded with grief at 
their owner’s downfall. His gaze became so ear- 
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nest that it attracted Fairman’s attention and he 
inquired the cause of such a look. 

“Twas wondering how the future would use 
you,’’ Greede answered, ‘“‘and, if I must confess it, 
Iwas hoping that you would be strong enough 
to resist the wiles to which you will be subjected, 
and to attain your ideal as nearly as possible in 
this far from perfect world of ours.”’ 

‘“Perhaps you do not know how I appreciate 
your good wishes,” said Fairman, with a pleased 
expression; ‘‘every word like that will surely 
make my determination stronger to be an honest 
man.”’ 

A pleasant conversation upon college life and 
friendship, professors and their peculiar methods, 
and of the idiosyncrasies of some great and good 
men occupied an hour or more, and then the din- 
ner bell sounded, with most welcome music to one 
of the twain at least. 

“Setting aside all onerous matters,” exclaimed 
Fairman, ‘‘I believe I am extremely hungry and I 
find myself looking forward to a good meal.” 

‘‘Let me give you a piece of sound advice,”’ said 
Mr. Greede, ‘‘if you want to do full justice to 
all it will not do for you to take too much of a 
variety ;”’ and they entered the dining-room, each 
with a care-free, jovial look upon his face that 
was agreeable to behold. 

An old gentleman at one of the daintily ap- 
pointed tables leaned forward toward a man of 
middle age and great importance of aspect, and 
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whispered, ‘‘ Who is that young chap Greede has 
in tow? He’s a fine looking fellow, but it’s my 
notion that he is in mighty poor hands!” 

The gentleman thus interrogated returned in an 
undertone so distinct that it was heard in nearly 
every part of the spacious room, ‘Oh, that’s the 
young upstart that has come forth to teach the 
nation how to behave itself,’’ and he shook out 
his napkin and began fastening it across his hand- 
some necktie in a manner that spoke loudly of his 
contempt for the upstart in question. 

‘Entre, Snub Sauce,’’ said Greede in a low voice, 
but Fairman was so busily engaged taking an 
inventory of the middle-aged gentleman that he 
forgot to smile. His look was neither impertinent 
nor resentful, but rather like that of a person 
deeply interested and anxious to understand 
something new to him. 

The arrival of the first course aroused him from 
his study, and he turned to Greede with the 
amused expression his ejaculation had intended to 
evoke. 

“Do you not know that almost any kind of 
sauce is better than nothing ?’’ he said quietly. 

‘““You’re imperturbable,’”’ returned Greede. 

“Not at all,” said Fairman, ‘‘I think it is gain- 
ing a point to find that I have provoked that 
man’s contempt. I had rather have even that 
than to know that he has listened to me and re- 
ceived so slight an impression as to forget my 
existence. Perhaps I should better say that Iam 
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glad I have made him remember me, however 
scornfully.”’ 

Presently the old gentleman inquired further 
concerning the stranger, and between mouthfuls 
the critic expatiated upon the Freshman’s speech 
with little regard to exact quotations, and ina 
voice too low to be resented, but so emphatic as 
to be heard by at least two outside of his legiti- 
mate audience. 

At some of the more glaring misinterpretations 
Greede’s eyes flashed, and several times his fists 
clenched ominously. Once he was on the point of 
turning to refute a most unkind imputation, when 
Fairman touched him with his foot and said 
softly, ‘‘It is no worse to es it than to see it in 
print, my friend.” 

Had he exploded a small bomb Greede’s face 
could scarcely have changed more quickly or pain- 
fully. He had no response for that blow, and he 
sat mute until Fairman looked in his direction 
and noticed the effect of his purely unintentional 
rebuke. 

‘Why, Mr. Greede,”’ he exclaimed, ‘I was just 
calculating upon your friendship, but if you are 
going to misunderstand me on the first day of our 
acquaintance I fear my hope will not be realized. 
I would like you to thoroughly know my disposi- 
tion. If I were seriously offended, or even disap- 
pointed at your comments upon me, as shown in 
this morning’s paper, I would not have asked you 
to break bread with me, and I would have ex- 
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pressed myself just as I felt toward you. In- 
stead you and the gentleman opposite have fur- 
nished me with such food for thought and such 
material for action as will serve me excellently 
well in the future. I find that I have made some 
monstrous blunders, and my study must be to 
avoid them in future. I would thank you if you 
would watch me therefore, and give my memory 
a touch, so that I may avoid those same pitfalls. 
More than likely, I may stumble into others; if 
so, do not fear to give mea jerk and land me on 
solid ground again.’’ His face had a look so 
truthful and winning that Greede determined that 
the proprietors, who employed him to interview 
this ‘‘upstart,’’ “parson,” or whatever they 
might call him, should have no highly spiced 
mince of truth and fiction concerning Fairman 
with which to regale their patrons in the next 
day’s issue. He intended to, once at least, be 
honest, and write an unsensational, candid de- 
scription of the new speaker, and if that did not 
suit he would refuse to write more about him. 

His thoughts were by no means allowed to ar- 
range themselves without interruption, for Mr. 
Fairman had become weary of hearing himself 
discussed, and he had shifted his chair so that he 
could not possibly hear more, while he began a 
pleasant comment upon the city, the people, and 
particularly the hotel accommodations, which sur- 
prised him with their elegance. He did not notice 
that the waiter was waiting in stolid silence be- 
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hind his chair, that his plate had been removed or 
even that a beautiful tray of fruit waited his at- 
tention. Starting suddenly he bowed and said 
“TI beg pardon,” to which that official bowed 
most obsequiously, and an audible smile rippled 
to him from the direction of a few fashionable 
youths he had noticed occupying a table to his 
right. “Ha,” thought he, “I’ve made. another 
error, but I do not propose to apologize for it not- 
withstanding.”’ While thinking thus he perpe- 
trated another serious misdemeaner by pushing 
the wine-list aside, without a glance at its tempt- 
ing lines, but recovering himself promptly he 
passed it to his guest with graceful courtesy. 

‘“‘Claret,’’ said Greede, with not the slightest 
tinge of either disgust or irony, and for the first 
time in years he rose from the table without one 
or more bottles of rich exhilarating wine to aid 
his impaired digestion. 

“And now what shall it be?” queried Mr. 
Greede, as they left the dining room. 

“With you it shall be just as you wish,” said 
Fairman, ‘‘but I must return to my room, read, 
study and prepare myself for the 9:30 train to 
Newtown.” 

‘“‘What! Do you leave to night?” exclaimed 
Greede, a gleam of disappointment shadowing his 
face. 

“Ves,” replied Fairman, ‘‘I am engaged for to- 
morrow evening to deliver the same address as I 
gave last evening. Perhaps you will understand 
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that I will have some errors to. correct, some 
‘passages to elucidate, and some courage to call 
into efficient practice.’”’ He laughed a cheery 
laugh, with neither pain nor malice init, and Mr. 
Greede found himself very sorry that his friend- 
ship should have such a short life. 

‘‘T would like if you would come and sit with 
me awhile though,” Fairman continued, ‘unless 
you are otherwise engaged.” 

‘“‘Y generally drop in at the opera or theatre for 
atime before reporting at the office,’ answered 
‘Greede, ‘“‘but I would enjoy an hour with you if 
you would not object to my scribbling for a few 
moments.”’ 

‘Come on, scribble away,” said Fairman, ‘‘ and 
I will gather my few belongings and pack my 
valise.”’ 

So while he stepped from bureau or closet to 
valise and back, Greede was busy sketching his 
personal appearance, his transparent character 
and his nobility of purpose, with clear, swift and 
succinct sentences that made a favorable impres- 
sion in their subject’s behalf the next day in spite 
of the prejudicial comments previously displayed 
by the very same pen. 

In an hour or two the new friends parted with 
regret, but also with promises of future meetings, 
though at what time such meetings should take 
place both were somewhat doubtful, Mr. Greede 
being a local journalist, and our friend having be- 
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fore him a kind of nomadic life which, as yet, held 
all the alluring fascinations of novelty. 

It was rather strange how he had drifted into 
this tour of the principal cities of the State. For 
a year or two the professors of the college in 
which he studied had been drawn to notice the ex- 
traordinary bent of his mind, and they one and 
all had predicted a brilliant future for the student. 
He had delivered the honorary address of the 
graduating class, and the Faculty were all de- 
lighted with the subject, rendition and elocution 
of their scholar. A great part of the public ad- 
dress had been culled from it, because he had not 
been emancipated from college more than a week 
when he was asked to deliver it in prominent 
places. Expunging all personality and all refer- 
enee to his Alma Mater, he had added, expanded 
and edited most carefully every line, we might 
say every word, with the result before noted. On 
his way to Newtown he again examined it witha 
critical eye, still reaching out for perfection, and he 
heard the name of the great city depot called be- 
fore he was aware of the time absorbed in his oc- 
cupation. He took time to wrap the document 
carefully in its leather case, meanwhile resolving 
that he would dismiss it from his thoughts en- 
tirely until evening; purposing in the meantime 
to take a good look at the vast, important city, 
and to acquaint himself with the general evi- 
dences of his favorite theme, ‘‘Economy, Social 
and Political.’ 

6 
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In the evening, an audience, so large and 
fashionable, met his view when he stepped upon 
the stage, that the swift blood again dyed his 
cheeks, and again came the wild, rushing sound 
as of contending waters in his ears. As he bowed 
to the expectant throng their faces became a mov- 
ing sea of color, and his breath almost stifled him 
with its volume. The most experienced individual 
in the whole concourse could not have detected 
the slightest embarrassment when the few agree- 
able words of greeting gave place to the subjects 
before him. Slowly, carefully, distinctly at first, 
as if making sure of his footing, the young orator 
spoke, almost immediately gaining the utmost 
composure, and soon the rounded sentences rolled 
forth in a torrent of soul-stirring eloquence. Pos- 
sibly, some individuals in the large audience that 
evening, realized for the first time that they had a 
perfect right to raise their voices in opposition to 
one thing, or in favor of another. Each person 
was lifted to the position of a noble agent toward 
the upholding of right, or let fall to the level of a 
non-important, inactive atom, whichever his con- 
science led him to become or remain. Breathless 
silence reigned, as though none wished to lose the 
lightest word, unless full rounds of applause were 
called forth by some particular pertinent or patri- 
otic clause. 

The speaker lost his individuality completely as 
the moments flew. His voice rang out clear and 
smooth, without interruption. Every word was 
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distinct, every utterance pure, as if there were no 
end to the power of the flexible articulation, and 
when he closed there was perfect silence for a 
moment before the outburst of admiration and 
appreciation made the ceiling ring again and 
again. 

Mr. Fairman endeavored to slip away quietly 
before the audience had quite dispersed, but he 
found it impossible. His hand was grasped by 
one and another until it was painful to receive an- 
other clasp, but he stood it bravely, though his 
modesty made his cheeks tint, and his eyes over- 
flow. 

With nearly superhuman strength of will he re- 
fused, time after time, the invitations to supper or 
to drink, until some turned away disgusted with 
his prudery, while others remained to see how 
long he would resist and to whom he would 
yield. Their watch was rewarded by seeing him 
walk to his hotel with a few, who, like himself, 
held aloof from all such temptations; they saw 
him enter, and waited in vain for his re-appear- 
ance that evening. 

He removed his coat and sat down to ruminate, 
and ended by penning a history of his recep- 
tion to Mr. Greede. Next day the fame of his 
brilliant success rang through two cities and his 
heart bounded with reasonable pride as he read 
the head-lines. He knew whom to thank for the 
one locality, but he did not know that the same 
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pen and will that had guided the one was the 
mainspring of the other. 

Thus he went from city to city, in each en- 
deavoring to cultivate a truer and more consist- 
ent formula of the principles, that, except for some 
slight change in phraseology, remained the same. 
He became more charitable, less pedantic, but 
ever retained the modesty, which was one of his 
chief attractions. He made friends here and ene- 
mies there, and he was interviewed by high and 
low, friend and foe, male and female, until such 
matters nearly lost their novelty. Sometimes 
friendship took the most tempting form, as when 
it plead with him to desist from such a public 
career, accompanied with an offer of a life-long 
position of honor and trust, with a most satis- 
factory arrangement regarding remuneration. 
Few temptations were more difficult to resist, for 
the youth was not wealthy. In fact, he had com- 
mitted a deplorable oversight in the beginning by 
having no occupation from which to obtain the 
means of a livelihood. He was an only son of a 
widow, whose slender income had been strained 
considerably to give him his full collegiate course. 
His mother, tender, true and a fervent Christian, 
had trained her boy to become all that was 
honest, true and good, but between them they 
had forgotten or ignored the positive necessity of 
a means of obtaining the funds to pay his ex- 
penses while following his proposed plan of 
action, By the most careful economy he had 
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managed to move along smoothly without incur- 
ring a single debt; but hotel bills were large and 
the greater demands made upon him increased his 
travelling expenses very noticeably. Thus far he 
had never required the slightest assistance. He 
went where duty seemed to call him without once 
referring to the consequent demand upon his 
pocket. 

At last, after speaking before the poorest audi- 
ence he had ever faced, and being confronted by 
the most scornfully arbitrary and opinionated in- 
terviewer that he had ever known, he entered his 
room with a depressed feeling, greatly augmented 
by a cold, cheerless evening and a poorly heated 
apartment. He was engaged to go to Novelton 
the next day but one, and for the first time he felt 
that he could not meet the full expense of the trip. 
His whole nature rebelled at the thought of ask- 
ing aid from any one, much less his mother, who 
could have denied him nothing, though she herself, 
suffered. Inexperienced as he was, he had an intui- 
tive knowledge that if he required a price, how- 
ever trivial, he would lose prestige; and he felt 
that if the report gained credence, his motives 
would: be maligned and his whole programme be 
denounced as a money-making scheme. If such 
should be the issue he felt that he would have a 
most arduous, if not impossible, task before him 
in trying to convince the public of the falsity of 
such an idea. For the first time he began to 
waver slightly, but it was only in his own sight 
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and in the privacy of his own apartment. Never- 
theless, his spirits drooped, and he sank down as 
might a soldier wearied by the pressure of his 
armor, and yet weakened without its support. 
He sat through the long hours without the least 
regard to time, and he thought and planned 
quietly by what means he could obtain the money 
for his expenses to and from Novelton. Of one 
thing he was positive, and that was, that he 
would not annoy his mother. And now came a 
fierce battle with self, such as he had never known 
or conjectured, it should be his fate to wage. The 
sky was beginning to show the distant approach 
of morning before he had won a victory, which 
was none the less an advantage that it proved to 
be unnecessary. It was, that he had followed 
himself, a disinterested judge, from the beginning 
of his career until the present, step by step; he 
had weighed himself in a finely graded balance, 
and he concluded that he had at least one innocu- 
ous enemy, which he discovered was pride. The 
wartare from which he came off victor was the 
complete subjugation of that enemy, and the 
token of his complete mastery should be a tele- 
gram to the manager of affairs at Novelton, ask- 
ing that the cash for his railroad journey should 
be forwarded in timefor his train. 

His brow was damp, his hair disarranged, and 
his eyes heavy, while his limbs ached from his un- 
altered position, when he retired to his pillow 
never so weary and heart-sore, and scarce so 
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happy as he felt he should be as master of his 
besetting sin. 

He slept far into the morning and awoke witha 
vague, unpleasant feeling which it required a few 
moments of retrospection to explain; but when 
he remembered he braced himself firmly, and went 
to breakfast with the unfaltering determination 
to send that momentous telegram immediately. 

While he waited for his order to be filled he 
spoke to one or two gentlemen with whom he had 
become acquainted the evening previous, and ac- 
cepted their congratulations with a peculiarly 
subdued grace, which made them wonder what 
had happened, but courted no remark. Usually, 
he placed his letters in his pocket without looking 
at them, but in turning them he noticed one which 
looked more official than the rest, and as the 
waiter had not yet returned, he opened it. Buta 
moment was sufficient to find its purport; it ran: 


“Dear Fairman : 


I am going to Novelton tonight. If I were not 
compelled to go by express, I would stop over for 
you. As it is, I happen to have two passes. I 
thought you might use one to advantage, so 
please find it enclosed. Good-bye, old fellow, and 
good luck! 

Yours repeatedly, 
THEODORE GREEDE.”’ 


Such a ray of gladness illumined his face, such a 
wave of thankfulness swelled his heart, that every 
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one in his proximity knew that the letter con- 
tained something very agreeable. One lady, 
almost opposite to him declared later, that she 
was quite certain that he was engaged. In fact, 
she had seen the letter of acceptance from the lady 
of his choice, concerning which epistle she assumed 
such reticence that all her hearers were convinced 
that she was the friend to whom he confided the 
secret, and worlds could not compel her to reveal 
be 

Afterwards, he spent some doubtful moments in 
thinking that his long conflict of the previous 
night had really been in vain and unnecessary. 
But it was not so; there was another strong link 
formed in his character that night that saved him 
many an after struggle, and not least of all was 
the strengthening of his spiritual faith, as well as 
the securing attention to the requisite details of 
life, to which he had heretofore been only too in- 
different. 

When he found himself alone he examined the 
pass as if it was some rare piece of art. He placed 
it in his pocket close beside his mother’s letter, 
and whistled merrily while preparing to leave for 
Novelton. 

Then he wrote a hearty note of thanks to 
Greede, which he knew could not reach him before 
they would meet in another city; and a long, lov- 
ing, confiding letter to his mother. On his way to 
the post office he met several men who shook him 
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cordially by the hand, and begged him to return 
to their town as soon as convenient. 

On reaching Novelton he was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find Mr. Greede, who declared that he 
had a psychological consciousness that told him 
that he would be on that train. The truth was 
that he had made up his mind that he would 
meet Fairman if he had to watch every train. 

The young man’s warm thanks for the railroad 
pass opened Greede’s eyes to an idea that had not 
possessed his mind before. He felt confident that 
those expressions would not have been quite so 
heartfelt if his friend had not been ina straight. 
He had often wondered if Fairman had wealth, or 
from what source the money came to meet his ex- 
penses. He also knew that thus far the young 
enthusiast had laid no claim whatever upon his 
hearers, and he was determined to discover now 
in as delicate a manner as possible, how matters 
stood. He had little faith in the orator as a prac- 
tical financier, and to think was to act, with him, 
so he took his friend to his hotel, and there 
closeted, he gained the information we already 
possess. He looked at Fairman earnestly and 
admiringly, and then laughed and called him an 
infant. 

“An infant!” said Fairman, “‘I think I ama 
little beyond that stage!”’ and he straightened his 
nearly six feet of lithe, graceful humanity to its 
fullest height. 

‘Well, a saint then!”’ returned Greede with a 
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great deal of feeling in his rich voice. ‘‘Oh, you 
may look shocked,” he continued, ‘‘ but that is the 
nearest I can come to it, for you were evidently 
intending to live by faith. And now, I want to 
tell you something. We’ll say for the sake of 
comparison that you area saint. Didn’t St. Paul 
ask for necessary wherewithal to carry on his 
ministry ?”’ 

“Ves,” answered Fairman, “‘but I do not 
deserve to be compared even in that light.”’ 

“Well, then we'll come to plain American 
talk,’ said Greede. ‘‘You’ll have to obtain your 
living somehow, or your noble scheme will un- 
doubtedly fail. You know that?” 

‘“‘T have just come to that conclusion,’ replied 
Fairman; having arrived at it by a very swift 
road. ‘‘But what shallI do?” 

“So that you will not garote me with argu- 
ments,’’ returned Greede, ‘“‘I will tell you this—if 
vou don’t charge for your expenses, bye-and-bye 
your friends will fall to conjecturing where you 
get your income, and your enemies will declare 
that they know ail about it, and their insinua- 
tions will condemn you quicker than Beelzebub 
himself. You must, therefore, let it be known 
that while you are ready to speak in the places 
desiring to hear you, and that you require no 
emolument whatever, yet the positive expenses 
are too ponderous to undertake, yourself, and 
you will be pleased to have them advanced to 
you. Doubtless, you will have passes sent you in- 
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stead of cash, and your hotel bills will be can- 
celled without your supervision; in a short time 
you will have more talking to do than you can 
accomplish, you will always travel first-class, and 
you will fare like a nabob. It’s the American 
style all through—and the best part of it is you’ll 
rise many a degree in the estimation of the public, 
and in a year you'll forget you ever knew a 
wretch of a reporter named T. Greede, Esq.” 

The “wretch” was here induced to submit to 
the heartiest handshake he had ever received, and 
the solemn assurance of perpetual friendship; and 
years after proved the faithfulness of the promise. 

“Pll tell you Fairman, this is the city in which 
to begin, and now is the time!’’ exclaimed Greede. 
“You have made no arrangements, have you?” 

‘“Indeed, no,’’ Fairman answered, ‘‘In meeting 
you I forgot the necessity.” 

‘‘Well, as I am neither eatable nor drinkable, 
you’d better follow me,”’ said Greede, ‘And we'll 
see what can be done.” 

Before evening arrangements were made, and 
Fairman was put upon the right track. It is un- 
necessary to remark that he never left it, or that 
he rose in the respect of all concerned, for it is an 
extraordinary freak of human nature to hold in 
higher regard that for which we have to pay. 
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CHAP TERSLL. 


Perhaps no trial, to which our young friend was 
continually subjected, was more annoying to 
patience and nervous system than the inevitable 
interviewers, who flocked around him at every 
point and who seemed to think that both his time 
and pleasure should be subservient to theirs. 
They came, pompous, grandiloquent, infallible. 
They came, irritating, aggressive, threatening. 
They came, cringing, wheedling, persuasive. 
Young, middle-aged, old, all seeming determined 
to bend him to their particular theories, while he 
smiled at a grotesque portrait of himself, as he 
should be, if he allowed himself to be turned 
thither and yon, by this one and that, realizing 
fully, in the meantime, that in endeavoring to 
cater to every taste he would soon become a 
pitiable nonentity, ignored by those who had 
brought him to sucha state. It was attributable 
to this that his face assumed a certain aspect of 
firmness, which, in repose, amounted to sternness, 
long before the free, light-heartedness of youth 
should have been so supplanted. Another thing 
which first made his heart flutter and sent the 
bright blush flying to neck, cheek and brow was 
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the vast number of dainty, sweetly perfumed 
epistles that showered upon him in nearly every 
city he visited. At first he spent hours in anxious 
quandary about answering them, but he wisely de- 
cided that if he commenced he might possibly get 
himself into an overwhelming correspondence 
that would leave him little time for more import- 
ant duty; consequently, he allowed them to ac- 
cumulate without reply, and, subsequently, there 
were many notes that remained unopened. 

He was no recluse, however. After the studious 
preparation of a speech he allowed himself free- 
dom, accepting invitations which opened the door 
of society to him with most graceful welcome. He 
could sing, as one, who had ever heard the rich, 
full, resonant tones of his voice, could easily be- 
lieve. He could play the piano with a firm, sensi- 
tive touch that charmed even those who were his 
superiors in the beautiful art. He seldom, if ever, 
would converse upon the subjects in which he was 
most interested, because he found, early in his ex- 
perience, that more often bitter arguments grew 
out of such conversations than either conviction 
or friendship; consequently, when in company, he 
was simply a pleasant, gentlemanly fellow, which 
led a few people into the opinion that he was 
simply a gentleman of leisure. Sought after by 
opposing parties, he visited one and another, and 
delivered addresses under their several auspices, 
but he never would permit his name to be tied up 
with any of them, feeling his American freedom so 
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entirely to his taste and so consistent.with his 
ideas. 

He had one peculiarity in his speeches which at 
first was accepted with very doubtful apprecia- 
tion, but afterwards became astrong point in their 
favor. It was, that if he had a fault to find with 
a policy, a theory or an action, he did it straight 
into the teeth of the offending party, not from the 
opposing platform, but within its own building, 
upon its own stage, and directly to its own ad- 
herents. He was never known to take such a 
defect as a subject for comment on the other side, 
however interesting or useful it might be as a 
weapon, and through this trait alone he became 
more and more popular, until it was an estab- 
lished fact that his honor or integrity was never 
questioned. 

Thus, for nearly five years our politician had 
travelled with comparatively fair sailing, the 
blasts that he received from time to time only 
aiding his barge in its onward voyage. When 
again in Rosedale he was visited, one bright 
morning, after a particularly successful speech, by 
a lady, tall, fair and commanding, who entered 
his presence as if she had truly determined ‘to 
beard the lion in his den.’’ He met her with his 
usual refined courtesy, requesting her to be seated, 
and asking her business only by the look of in- 
quiry in his eyes. She gazed at him so critically 
that an amused smile forced itself upon her atten- 
tion, altogether without intention upon his part. 
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He felt that he had in some manner offended the 
lady, but as he had never met her before it puzzled 
him to know of what she considered him guilty. 

So handsome was she that Fairman, as well as 
nearly every one who met her for the first time, 
took no notice whatever of the exquisite magnifi- 
cence of her dress or the entire absence of flash or 
show, it all dawning upon one when that voice 
added its wonderful charm and gave expression 
to her whole person, her golden hair, spotless 
complexion and perfect costume. 

But she had evidently not come to charm, 
though she fully intended to dazzle if possible. 

At length she spoke, her full, clear contralto 
voice suiting well her grand appearance. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Fairman,’’ she said, ‘“‘I am quite confident that 
you will have no doubt of the entirely impersonal 
motive that has led me to call upon you.” 

He bowed in acknowledgment of the statement, 
but gave no further answer. He evidently in- 
tended to permit the visitor to have her own way 
from the beginning, and he would not interrupt 
the current of her remarks unless so permitted by 
definite questions. He had learned, sometimes to 
his cost, that it is always better to know the bent 
of a conversation before plunging into it likea 
diver into the sea, and as this was his first en- 
counter with such a female interviewer he 
thought it still wiser to allow her to declare herself 
without interruption. 

‘““T have come to you in the name of all free 
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women, and I hope you will grant the request of 
which I am the bearer. We have been watching 
your career with great interest, and have not 
taken the liberty to callupon you until quite confi- 
dent of success.’”’ Herea bright smile displayed 
a full set of beautiful teeth, and her gaze was so 
archly winning that had Fairman been less firmly 
rooted in principle he would have been tempted to 
commit himself without further question. His 
usual calm demeanor did not waver, though he 
returned the smile with one equally as attractive, 
as he answered: ‘‘I cannot possibly say whether 
I can verify that confidence until I am informed 
of the import of your mission.”’ 

‘“‘T will explain then,’’ she replied. ‘‘I belong to 
a society Whose object is to establish the full right 
of women to take prominent part in the govern- 
ment of the country. We believe that a woman 
has as good a right to hold office, even important 
Government official positions, asa man, and we 
fully intend to support our ideas. To gostraight to 
the point, we want you to take a position under 
our standard, devoting your powers to the ad- 
vancement of our cause. We have noticed that 
you have not attached yourself to any party, no 
doubt reserving yourself for the highest and best, 
and you are exactly what we need to assist us on- 
ward.” 

To say that Fairman was astonished beyond 
words is expressing his condition very tamely. 
He was actually non-plussed. His usual polite- 
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ness forsook him, and he remained for a time 
simply staring with unconcealed surprise at the 
bright face confronting him. 

“You are surprised,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘but do 
you not see that you have been merely drifting all 
this time. We have been noting your career with 
extreme interest, and have concluded that you 
are not sufficiently biased for either party. That, 
you will note, is a peculiarity of our principles. 
Women do not aim at party tactics at all; we 
simply state what we want and we are going to 
make a struggle to gain our end. I have said that 
we consider that women are as good in every 
Way as men, and that our free American institu- 
tions and positions should be open to all of them— 
even the Presidency! When I say ‘at,’ I mean all 
who are eligible.” This explanation was called 
forth by Faitman’s telling face, in which laughter 
was trying to assert itself. 

‘‘Tfear,’’ he replied, ‘‘that you have made a mis- 
take concerning my principles. Iam not a party 
man, nor do I intend to become one, neither have I 
the most remote temptation to enroll myself under 
the standard which you represent. As doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, literary workers, I can see no 
reason why women should have any credit or 
emolument withheld from them, but my mind can 
scarcely accept a woman in the Presidential chair 
or as Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army.” 

‘“‘Oh, I perceive the usual prejudice has hold ot 
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even you, upon whom’ we have counted; ex- 
claimed the lady, with a scornfully musical laugh. 
‘““Probably it is as well,’’ she continued, ‘‘for now 
we will fight our way without any masculine aid 
whatever,’ and she tapped her beautifully gloved 
hand upon the polished table. 

‘What will you do about the votes?’ inquired 
Fairman, with an extremely matter-of-fact ex- 
pression. 

‘‘Votes,” she repeated, ‘‘oh, our constituents 
will attend to that;” and her perfect confidence 
was so absurd, under the circumstance, that our 
foolish young man broke into a hearty laugh, for 
which he suffered in a manner altogether unex- 
pected a short time afterward, but which was 
then rewarded by a withering glance. 

“T beg your pardon,’’ he said, with sincere 
humility, ‘but if you knew very much of politics 
you would know how purely visionary your ideas 
aren 

‘““My ideas are not in the least visionary,’ she 
retorted loftily; ‘‘our meetings have been at- 
tended regularly, and with ever-increasing mem- 
bership; we read nothing but law books and 
speeches; we discuss everythiag carefully, and 
with disinterested faithfulness; we choose for our- 
selves the people who should attain prominence, 
and I wish you to understand that even now, 
without having publicly proclaimed ourselves as 
yet, we areamuch stronger ‘power behind the 
throne’ than you seem to suspect.”’ 
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“T beg to differ with you,’’ said Fairman, “we 
are always willing to acknowledge woman’s 
power, and even the most independent of us will 
testify to the wonderful effect exerted by women 
upon the characters of men, and, consequently, 
upon that of nations; and since we have risen 
above the confining influence of monarchy we feel 
that there are but few ofiices—I say it with force— 
in which the most noble woman in the world 
would seem out of place.”’ : 

‘“‘Tt is not possible for a noble woman to be out 
of place anywhere!” she exclaimed with a queenly 
air, and he thought, without expressing it, that 
she was grand enough for a throne, though even 
in his heart he still denied her the executive chair. 

His tell-tale eyes had sufficiently expressed to 
her the idea that she was gaining ground, and 
with a musically persuasive tone she said: ‘‘ Will 
you not so far respect our request as to consider 
the matter, and while doing so spare us one of 
your brilliant addresses ?”’ 

“T fear that would be taking sides with a cer- 
tainty,’ he answered, with just a trifle of annoy- 
ance at her request. He knew that there were as 
good men as he enrolling themselves on the 
women’s side, but he was not convinced of the 
right of it, and therefore withheld his consent, 
though he saw the keen disappointment it created. 

A rather ominous silence reigned for a moment, 
which he broke by inquiring how they proposed to 
carry elections and secure popular votes. 
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“That is easily answered,’ she explained, 
“each one of us is bound to use all of her influence 
for the success of our candidate. Mothers, wives, 
sisters, sweethearts, friends, are to exert every 
power in securing the majority.” 

“Of what ?’’ asked Fairman. 

‘“Why votes!’”’ she returned with spirit. 

‘‘Who is to do the voting?” he again inquired. 

‘‘Well, what a question,’ she retorted, ‘‘ why 
everybody who can must vote, to be sure.” 

‘‘“Men, too?’ he said witha quizzical smile, 
which shescarcely noticed as she answered: ‘‘ Cer- 


tainly !”’ 
He gave a sigh, which seemed to express relief, 
as he returned: ‘‘Then we are not to be entirely 


ignored after all. Do you not see where, at the 
most, you can only expect to work hand-to-hand 
with those who have thus far considered women 
too tender, too gentle and too sacred for public 
life? You were gaining ground nobly at every 
point until you began to demand precedence 
rather than equality ?”’ 

““Yes,’? she aswered, “‘ we knew we were gain- 
ing; that is why we thought it best to strike for 
still higher prerogative at once, and we are still 
more determined to assert our superiority the 
higher we soar.”’ 

They looked at each other, a well matched pair 
of antagonists; he unfaltering in his convictions, 
she equally strong in hers, and he felt that argu- 
ment was useless; but she made one more brave 
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attempt at gaining his consent to appear in their 
favor, just once. Having met him face to face, 
she realized more fully the magnetic power that 
swayed his audiences and swelled their numbers, 
until it was well known that neither storm nor 
other outside influence could interfere to lessen 
the crowds that flocked to hear him. She smiled 
winningly and said in very gentle accents: ‘‘I be- 
lieve I must confess to you that I am actually 
bound by promise to obtain your consent to 
speak in our favor before you leave the city. Iam 
sorry that I was so foolish as to imagine that I 
could have the slightest influence with you, and I 
am more sorry to find that one so noble and gen- 
erous should remain so narrow upon this single 
point, while upon all others you are consistently 
untrammelled.’”’ The accent of the latter part of 
this speech was so incisive that he almost winced 
at its blow; but he bore it bravely nevertheless, 
growing peculiarly calm as the rich carmine 
flushed her fair cheek. 

“T am grateful for your sympathy,” he replied, 
‘‘and if my principles were liable to change with 
the circumstances, I would certainly comply with 
your flattering request; but I must beg you to 
pardon my apparent stubbornness and to excuse 
my final refusal.”’ 

‘““You are callous,’’ she said; ‘“‘I confessed my 
awkward position in hope that you would so far 
sympathize as to forego your immovable theories 
for once. As you will not, I must bid you good 
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morning,” and she rose and swept majestically 
toward the door, which he stepped forward to 
open. She bent toward him with a sharp flash in 
her eyes and a sneer that exposed the pearly 
whiteness of her teeth. ‘‘ You have been adamant 
and have thrown me into a most unpleasant pre- 
dicament!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ but you will repent it 
with all your heart before you are forty-eight 
hours older;’’ and with a mock courtesy that was 
gracefully daring, and a look of triumphant de- 
termination that he could not forget, she disap- 
peared. 

‘‘You caught a Tartar that time,’”’ exclaimed a 
voice at Fairman’s elbow, as he stood watching 
the lady’s retreating figure. 

He turned quickly, to find Henry Reade, an old 
friend, whom he was likely to meet at any time, 
because his business led him to travel a great deal, 
and in his journeyings to pick up considerable 
authentic information, some of which had served 
Fairman in good stead in several cases. 

“‘T can scarcely say that,’’ returned Fairman, 
“but I confess I am rather curious to know who 
she is.”” 

‘“‘She is Miss Amie Highe,’’ explained his friend, 
‘“‘a beauty, as any one can see, an individual pos- 
sessed of ambition enough for two men; cunning 
as a fox, keen as a razor, fairly educated, well- 
read and one of the most acute diplomats in this 
blessed country.” 

‘“My experience, I must confess, corroborates 
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your description to a nicety, but from what place 
does she come, and has she wealth to sustain her 
in her apparently hopeless task of uplifting 
women to their proper standard?” queried our 
rather surprised young friend. 

“There is no secret about her history,” ex- 
plained Mr. Reade; ‘she comes of a very good 
family, who live in a city some distance from here. 
It is said that from the time she commenced to 
talk she took upon her an air of command that 
was exquisitely comical in any one so young, and 
when anyone presumed to laugh at her she was in 
the habit of yielding to a most unreasonable 
temper. When she grew to womanhood her 
beauty attracted both old and young. Her choice 
fell upon one of the best young fellows that ever 
lived, and everything progressed admirably until 
she took it into her head that she could never be 
contented as plain Mrs. Jones. As Mr. Jones had 
never studied to be a physician or a minister, she 
planned a still better signature, concluding that 
Honorable would suit her beautifully. Therefore, 
she persuaded her father, brothers, cousins and all 
other male relatives, and their numerous coterie 
of friends, to nominate him for mayor of a certain 
little city which shall be nameless. Fortunately 
for him he had really become proficient in law 
studies, and had started an office some little time 
previous, which helped to keep him in countenance 
during the campaign. Everyone, but the fair 
fiancee herself, felt from the beginning that the 
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young fellow would not succeed, but she can- 
vassed like an old hand, securing a sufficient num- 
ber of votes to keep him from being neglected en- 
tirely. The foolish girl was so over-confident that 
she even had her wedding dress ready, intending 
to be married in grand style as soon as his elec- 
tion was announced. No one need want to see 
such a display of bitter disappointment, selfwill 
and temper as that young lady indulged in when 
the news of his defeat became positively an- 
nounced.” 

‘‘What became of Mr. Jones?” inquired Fair- 
man, with interest. 

“That is the climax to my story,’’ answered 
Mr. Reade, ‘‘she would neither look at him nor 
speak to him. She ignored him as completely as 
if she had never known him. She actually went 
to a grand ball in the magnificent dress that she 
was to have worn on so different an occasion, and 
she danced, flirted and sang as if her life was one 
round of perfect happiness. The poor young fel- 
low, to use a common expression, wilted for a 
time, then picked himself up and went West. 
Before leaving he visited his friends to bid them 
farewell. Among them were her family, who were 
always sincerely sorry for the treatment that he 
had received at Amie’s hands. Will you believe it ? 
He had possessed sufficient delicacy to ask per- 
mission to call, which was simply a covert way of 
telling her to absent herself if she wished; but 
when he rang the bell, it was this fair lady herself 
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who opened the door, asked him for his card, and 
showed him into the parlor. He told me after- 
ward that she was arrayed in the most elegant 
and becoming evening dress imaginable, and she 
looked so perfectly lovely that he felt that his 
heart would break. But, bless you, it didn’t, and 
he had such perfect presence of mind that he 
merely thanked her in the most arctic manner.’ 

‘Have they become reconciled ?”’ inquired Fair- 
man. 

‘‘That was ten years ago,’’ replied Reade. ‘As I 
told you, Jones went West and made a good, 
honest fortune. A year passed and she wrote to 
him, humbly enough. She wrote again and sent 
him the most beautiful photograph, which he re- 
turned without a word. Five years afterward he 
sent her a photograph of himself and wife, with 
the compliments of the Hon. Thomas Jones, 
Mayor of R.”’ 

For those six years she lived in a perfect round 
of fashionable gayety, and Washington, New 
York, Saratoga, Newport, New Orleans, in fact, 
all of the prominent fashionable resorts knew, 
admired and courted her. Her ambition then 
took her to Europe, to Algiers, in fact, every- 
where. When the blow came she had just decided 
that she had seen enough of the world and its 
pleasures, and had returned home with a reputa- 
tion as clear as crystal and a heart of which no 
one knew anything whatever; but one day must 
have turned it to stone, or something harder. In 
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a little while she began a career that has aston- 
ished more than you or me. When I say that she 
is a diplomat, that may be sufficient. She can get 
a bill carried, she can get one candidate down and 
another up, she can sway votes like aspen leaves; 
and, in fact, she can do as she pleases. And now I 
believe she really has her face turned in the direc- 
tion of Washington.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say that she never fails in her 
undertaking?” exclaimed the politician with 
anxious curiosity. 

‘“Why, bless your simple intellect,” returned Mr. 
Reade, with a peculiar look, ‘‘no, she never fails. 
When she finds tables turning against her plans 
she gracefully, grandly, innocently steps down, 
saying in her most dulcet tones: ‘Now every ar- 
rangement is all right. There can be no possible 
failure unless some of you make awkward mis- 
takes, so now I will withdraw, for, of course, you 
do not want the whole world to know that a 
woman had any hand in your achievement.’ In 
the meantime she is looking so superb, and her 
voice iS SO exquisite, that few men have ever 
blamed her for getting them to make fools ot 
themselves, and if she ever meets any of her dupes 
again, she laughs at their grand fiasco and tells 
them that she is sorry she did not stay to 
help them through, which she could have done; 
and ten to one they are satisfied, because she has 
sometimes succeeded so well.’’ 
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‘““What do suppose her object can be?’ said 
Fairman. 

“IT think her chief idea is to show her superi- 
ority and to display her power, and that she goes 
from one thing to another to indulge herself in 
finding how versatile her abilities really are. I 
truly think that she has some faint hope in the di- 
rection of the White House,” replied Mr. Reade, 
with a decided nod. 

Fairman remained silent for some time, when he 
happened to remember that he was hatless and 
standing in rather a prominent position near the 
private entrance of the hotel. He took Mr. Reade 
to his room, where they continued the conversa- 
tion about the lady in question. At last Mr. 
Reade inquired: ‘‘ But you have not told me what 
in the world she wanted with you?” 

‘She simply wanted me to attend a meeting in 
favor of woman’s advancement toward the head 
and front of everything, I believe,’ explained Fair- 
man. ‘She did not tell me the name of the society 
she represented, but she tried to get me to appear 
and speak in behalf of its object. I refused; she 
per——”’ 

‘“You refused ?”’ fairly shouted his companion. 

‘“‘Ves, I refused,’ returned Fairman; ‘‘then she 
persuaded, and I still was firm, and she grew 
angry and told me I would be sorry.”’ 

“And so you will, you worse than donkey!” 
said Mr. Reade, with a pitiful air, that made his 
hearer laugh. 
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“What would you have me do?’ the young 
man asked. ‘‘Iknow nothing whatever about the 
association, I have had no communication of any 
kind with them, and I could not conscientiously 
appear before them without understanding what 
they expected of me.” 

‘‘Well, for once in your life you have been too 
blamed conscientious for your own good, as I fear 
you will find out,’’ said Mr. Reade. 

“Why didn’t you go? It would only have been 
a nine days’ wonder to your friends, it would 
have gained.the gratitude of the society for the 
Advancement of Women, or whatever you call it, 
and it would have won the regard and favor of 
a mighty strong political power in the person of 
that same fair lady.” 

“Tam sorry if I have gained the enmity of any 
one, but I cannot see why to refuse one person is 
worse than to deny another. Last week I had a 
flattering invitation to speak for the Miners’ 
Union, but how could I do that when I had the 
day before expressed an opinion contrary to any 
such organization? I have been persuaded to join 
this club and that club, political, non-political, 
social and non-social, and I have held myself clear 
of all, simply because I did not wish to hamper 
myself in any direction, not at all that I am ex- 
clusive, or feel myself superior to either party or 
individual, but because I think that some one 
should endeavor to look upon every side and to 
point out the paramount defects, as well as to en- 
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dorse with hearty goodwill the many superior 
qualities of each political party. No one who is 
bound to any one organization can do this, not be- 
cause he is deficient in ability or perspicuity, but 
because in the greater number of cases he would 
make enemies as much among his own party as 
upon the other side if he dared to give voice to his 
convictions of wrong.”’ 

‘‘Right you are, my dear fellow, I don’t doubt 
it,’ Mr. Reade agreed, ‘‘but, nevertheless, I am 
sorry that you stood so firmly against Miss 
Highe. I have not the least idea what form her 
revenge will take, but she will certainly make you 
feel the sting of her offended pride.” 

‘‘Fore warned, fore armed,’’ quoted Mr. Fair- 
man. ‘I will be onmy guard and meet my fate 
as manfully as I can.”’ 

“‘T believe you, old chap,”’ said Reade, ‘‘and I 
promise to stand by you if the burden gets too 
heavy. Do you speak to-night?” 

‘‘No,”’ Fairman replied, ‘‘the hall was engaged 
for this evening, but be sure and come tomorrow 
evening; possibly I may need your support,” and 
with a hearty hand-clasp they parted. 

It would be foolish to say that Fairman felt no 
anxiety about his promised punishment. No man 
could feel quite comfortable with a threat hang- 
ing over him, and no clue to the form it might 
take or the time of its consummation. He wasted 
an hour in useless conjecture and in plans by 
which he should meet the emergency. Then, de- 
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terminedly putting it from his mind, he turned to 
his books and to the preparation of the subject of 
the next evening’s address. 

Not once in the five or six years of his public 
career had Fairman felt quite so depressed as he 
did that evening in November. The first chill of 
winter was in the air, and with it searching damp- 
ness that was extremely disagreeable. He tried to 
believe that was the cause of his uneasiness, but 
in reality it was a haunting presentiment that he 
was soon to know how potent an angry woman’s 
revenge could be. 

The first sign of any moment was the size of the 
audience, and he smiled at his own futile endeavor 
to make himself believe it was caused by the 
weather, when he well knew that the weather had 
never interfered before, except very slightly. It 
was, in truth, the smallest assembly that he had 
ever faced. When he stepped forward but a slight 
round of applause greeted him, where before he 
had been compelled to wait a moment or two be- 
fore his voice could be heard. The only sign that 
betrayed his disappointment was a richer red in 
his cheeks, while his voice had not the slightest 
tremor as he announced his subject :—‘‘ Republics, 
Ancient and Modern.”’ 

He had no need to wait for quietness this time. 
He explained in a few concise sentences the true 
meaning of a Republic, and then commenced im- 
mediately upon the comparison of the Republic of 
Rome with the first Republic of France, dwelling 
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upon the terrors that were co-existant with the 
birth of each, and he used them as symbols only of 
the terrible miscalculations that seem unavoid- 
able when man is seeking for something of which 
he has but a visionary conception. 

He pictured the brave young patriot, Rienzi, 
forced to lead, before his manhood was ripe in 
either physical or mental strength, for such fear- 
fully arduous duties as his position required, and 
he dwelt in words few, but brilliantly lucid, up- 
on the harrowing sacrifice of noble humanity 
upon the altar of imaginary freedom in that 
grand Queen City of Europe. 

He touched lightly, but with vivid historical ac- 
curacy, upon the strangely concerted plan to give 
the populace of France self-government by killing 
in the most unconscionable cruelty all those who 
had been rulers or aristocrats and even those who 
were adherents of that nobility that was the es- 
tablished regime of the centuries, and noted how 
Rienzi and Robespierre both fell as sacrifices to the 
causes which they had endeavored to advance. 

He gave an interesting synopsis of Mexico on 
her onward march to her present position among 
the nations of the earth, and then struck the key- 
note of his discourse—the model Republic of the 
world, the great Republic of the United States, and 
his words rang with patriotic fervor as he recapit- 
ulated the honorable warfare that never stooped 
to cruelty or revengefulness, that ceased the in- 
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stant that right was vindicated and man’s birth- 
right of liberty secured. 

To this point, though applause was infrequent, 
the listening silence was reassuring, and our or- 
ator lost all conscious anxiety in his glorious sub- 
ject. He noticed an occasional restlessness in the 
gallery which subsided only to commence again 
until it became annoying, yet he allowed no ap- 
pearance of his feelings to alter the onward course 
of his subject. Passing with swift touches from 
the first attempt at a union of the Colonies, 
through all vicissitudes down to the present cen- 
tury, he painted with master strokes the nobility, 
grandeur and power of the Republic as it stands; 
and then spoke of the flaws that still display 
themselves in the government, as administered by 
the prevailing party system, and began a series of 
legislative plans by which they might be so 
cemented as to leave no pregnable point for any 
assailant, either foreign foe or recreant citizen. 

He said, ‘“‘this government can be made the 
most perfect that ever held sway over any people, 
when its letter and spirit are followed out with- 
out any dependence whatever upon personal or 
party interests’’—here a hiss, low, but unmistak- 
able, came from a remote corner of the gallery, 
but not even the quiver of an eyelid acknowledged 
its impression upon his senses. 

‘“The manner in which this unselfish and only 
truly patriotic system can be attained,’ continued 
the speaker, ‘‘is by every man who has right and 
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ability to give voice to his opinion, to honorably 
express it concerning any individual who is nom- 
inated for office, no matter what his position or 
fortune—” another hiss, more distinct, and then 
another and another greeted his voice before he 
had finished the sentence; but, with only the 
slightest hesitation, he proceeded with his subject. 
‘““Every voter should study the characters of the 
men who are placed in prominence among them, 
whether in the petty offices or in those of greater 
importance. If aman is not an honest lawyer he 
cannot be an honorable judge; if he is not a high 
principled judge he will not make a faithful ser- 
vant to the great public in any capacity what- 
ever, whether he be Democrat, Republican, or—”’ 
A chorus of hisses, long, loud and boisterous. 
Fairman turned slightly aside, slowly put his 
handkerchief to his brow, then to his lips, while 
his voice sounded with clearest accents, ‘‘or Inde- 
pendent. Consequently, we must look for the best 
men and bring them to the front, always remem- 
bering that those who are most reliably desirable 
are not standing around waiting. They are at- 
tending to their business carefully and faithfully, 
they are building characters staunch and true, 
perhaps no thought or ambition concerning the 
station to which they may be elevated has ever 
dawned upon them. But they are the men that 
we need, and we do not require to know upon 
which ticket they place their endorsement so 
much as—”’ another louder outburst of hisses, ac- 
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companied by several loud groans, interrupted 
and cut off the sentence upon the speaker’s lips. 
He paused, looked in the direction of the sounds 
and bowed as graciously as if the noise had been 
around of applause. Astonishment silenced every 
voice and he remained standing a second or two 
before taking up the broken thread—‘‘so much as 
whether they will be willing to subvert business 
or personal affairs to the onerous and complicated 
duties that devolve upon the numerous offices 
which such a government requires. They are the 
kind to whom Washington and his noble and un- 
selfish compeers entrusted the new nation and its 
grandly constituted government, whose laws 
must have been born of inspiration in the hearts 
of the noblest galaxy of patriots that ever con- 
vened to plan and draw out the formula by which 
the new born union was to be raised to its pres- 
ent glorious maturity. 

“It has grown and prospered until we to-day 
can honestly claim that those who gave us sucha 
country and such a flag should be honored, re- 
vered and loved by every citizen, male or female, 
white or black.’’ A furious uproar of hisses, 
groans and hoots greeted this remark, and one 
voice, with too shrill a tone to mistake it belong- 
ing to any but an unmannerly boy, shouted: 
“‘Oh, carry him out! Carry the dude out! Give 
us a rail and let’s ride him off home!” 

A hot wave of blood surged from the young 
speaker’s heart, and almost smothered him as it 
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swept over his face. As quickly it receded and left 
him pale, but he smiled good humoredly, possibly 
with greater effort than anyone in the audience 
could guess, and waited once more for silence, 
“which fell sooner than he expected. 

“‘T repeat,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘that every citizen, 
male or female, white or black, should honor, 
revere and love the great and good men who 
gave to us such a flag and such a country, and it 
should be the joyful duty of everyone to preserve 
its integrity. Such an end cannot be accomplished 
by party quarrels, by personal ambitions, nor by 
leaving its conduct to the few who are placed in 
office. 

‘Parents should teach their children, teachers 
should inculcate into the minds of every scholar, 
colleges, seminaries, institutions of every descrip- 
tion all over the land, yes, and with all due rever- 
ence I speak it, churches of every tongue and creed 
should join with one accord to love, honor and 
uphold the magnificent institutions which we call 
the Republic. God and our Native Land has been 
the battle-cry of every Christian nation, It has 
been ours more than once; it should be ours for- 
ever, though no outward foe may ever again 
assail it. Its foes are insidious, they are in its 
very heart! They try to paralyze its vitality by 
their selfishness and deceit! They flock un- 
der one banner and another. They en- 
deavor to turn its necessities to their own 
advantage, and many times they prevent honest 
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men from rallying with them or from countenanc- 
ing their ostensible objects because they know of 
the volcano underneath. I tell you it was not 
party men who made our nation what it is, nor 
will it be party that shall keep its integrity! It 
must be a union of parties——’’ With this a 
small, red missile, which proved to be an over-ripe 
tomato, flew from the gallery and burst at his 
feet, and rude, roughly shod feet began a regular 
tapping on the floor, while one sweet, low 
whistler began the refrain called the ‘Dead 
March.’’ Instead of permitting himself to be in- 
terrupted this time, he raised his voice until it ac- 
tually rang outabove the din. ‘‘It must beaunion 
of parties in one broad and consistent motive of 
finding the most fitting, that is, the most honor- 
able, the most useful and the better educated—”’ 
Here the “Dead March’’ became almost deafening, 
and he was compelled to moisten his lips, which 
were pale with suppressed excitement, but he pro- 
ceeded as if everyone in the audience was waiting 
upon his words, ‘‘the most carefully educated 
men, to whom the intricacies of law, the most 
minute details of the rights of citizens, and the 
momentous regulations of the guidance of the 
Ship of State must be familiar so as to keep her 
clear of every formidable shoal and quicksand, 
rock and whirpool.”’ As he proceeded his words 
rang so clearand loud that their noble force 
seemed to quell the offensive uproar, but when he 
paused the gallery became a very pandemonium. 
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One clear, deep voice from below called ‘‘Shame!”’ 
Another said ‘‘Down in the gallery!’”’ While a 
third, a gray-haired gentleman, rose from his seat 
and turning toward the stage said, ‘‘ My dear Mr. 
Fairman, you must feel no unpleasantness toward 
the youths in the gallery, they are but proving 
your assertion that children should be educated 
to respect their country and their citizens.”’ 

A full round of applause greeted his words from 
the floor, and for a time the gallery was again 
silenced for very shame. He acknowledged the 
old gentleman’s remark by a pleasant smile and 
bow, and again resumed his speech. 

“Tt is not possible that all good men should 
think exactly alike, but it is a most positive 
requisite that those who are chosen to fill offices 
of trust and importance should have the same ob- 
jects in view though they may choose different 
roads toward their attainment. Still further, 
these men should be so noble in principle that 
when they find themselves mistaken in certain 
policies they should bravely acknowledge error 
and forthwith proceed to make the corrections, 
and not fight against their own better judgment 
and the interest of a vast populace merely because 
of personal feeling or stubborn will.”’ 

The cheering plaudits which greeted these sen- 
tences called forth a flush of pleasure. To be sure, 
time and again through the whole address ap- 
plause had not been withheld, but the smaller 
audience, the unusual insults from the gallery, 
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and the foreboding that he could not shake off, 
had made him over-sensitive, and caused him to 
fear that he was at last losing ground. 

Notwithstanding, he continued to the end, with 
slighter breaks than almost any other man would 
have made under the circumstances. 

Taking the history of party campaigns from 
the beginning he followed them swiftly and in few 
words, showing the salient points of each, and 
weaving them into a matchless tapestry under 
whose panoply the Republic still remained intact 
and true. Then he pointed out their weaker parts, 
their prominent defects, and held the dangerous 
network up to view until not a sound could be 
heard except his clarion notes, as he showed the 
sad rent that but a few years before had proven 
so disastrous and brought woe upon the land, 
and bitter sorrow to its people; and those still 
too small to cause serious trouble now, but too 
dangerous to allow to remain without a staying 
hand to mend the weakened threads. 

He exhorted all patriots, old or young, under 
whatever party banner, to have one grand end in 
view, and to place no man at the head of any part 
of the Government, Municipal, State, or United 
States, without choosing him for his honesty, in- 
tegrity and superior abilities. 

He begged them to remember that each citizen 
held a sacred trust, bestowed upon him by the 
law, which permitted him to have a voice in the 
governing of his country, that its expression was: 
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the votes that he was requested to give toward 
the election of the men, who, in his eyes, were the 
most suitable to fill the position to which they 
aspired, and he warned them, in beautiful and 
pointed language, to hold their sacred right, and 
to permit no one to lead or drive them into en- 
dorsing any man whose credentials were not be- 
yond question as citizen and patriot. 

As he closed the greater part of the assembly 
gave expression to their appreciation of his re- 
marks by clapping cheerily, but while he stood an 
instant with head slightly bent in acknowledg- 
ment a shower of rude missiles flew at him as if 
they were shot froma catapult. Only a well con- 
certed plan could have attained such a union of 
uncleanly vegetables and odorous eggs, and a de- 
risive shout went up from numerous uncultivated 
voices; but the acme of insult was not reached 
until one struck the orator in the face and made 
the blood spurt forth from his mouth so copiously 
as to stain long streaks in his immaculate shirt 
bosom. He scarcely winced at the blow, but his 
face shone as white as snow, except where the 
blood stains touched. He took his handkerchief, 
pressed it to his lips and started to leave the 
stage, but was prevented by a number of gen- 
tlemen, who sprang upon the floor beside him and 
faced the daring crowd, who actually had the 
audacity to remain and wait the result of their 
work. In the meantime ladies screamed, a few 
fainted and a general confusion of noise and 
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tumult reigned. Poor Fairman had hoped to slip 
away quietly; but finding how matters were he 
wiped his still bleeding lips, and setting his teeth 
firmly together, he stepped to the very edge of the 
platform and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sincerely sorry to have been the cause of such an 
outburst, the import of which I cannot under- 
stand. I pray you to feel no anxiety upon my ac- 
count, as I am only slightly injured, and to be- 
lieve me that I am entirely innocent of the wish 
either to offend or annoy anyone in this as- 
sembly,” and he moved backward, bowing from 
them in his usual faultless manner, while the audi- 
ence gave him round after round of sincere ap- 
plause. 

He had turned to enter the wing when he 
noticed a peculiar condition in the gallery, but he 
could not understand it, and he would not remain 
to investigate, or, indeed, to permit the miscreants 
to gloat over their success; but he found after- 
ward that they were terrorized into quietness by 
a posse of police, who were holding them at bay, 
while the whole party were taken in governable 
numbers to the police station. 

The gentlemen flocked around him when he 
went behind the scenes, and several ladies ap- 
peared with sincere words of sympathy and offers 
of assistance, but he thanked them all without ac- 
cepting any of the kind offers. He would fain have 
gone quietly away, but that was impossible, for 
some time at least, while friendly kindness sur- 
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rounded him so closely. His tribulations came to 
an end when Mr. Reade, red with excitement and 
warm with haste, rushed into the hall and seized 
his hand with anxious friendliness. 

‘‘How are you, my boy?’ he exclaimed with a 
shaking voice; ‘‘I had hoped to stop that out- 
rage, but was detained beyond my time and could 
not get here a moment sooner.”’ 

“What could you know of the affair, and how 
could you have prevented, or even interrupted it?”’ 
inquired Fairman in surprise. 

“Do you remember your beautiful visitor?” 
asked Mr. Reade. 

A swift light shown in the young man’s eyes as 
he answered in the affirmative. 

‘““Do you also recall her farewell shot?’ Reade 
asked. 

‘“‘T had not forgotten it, but I must confess that 
I did not once think of her as the direct cause of 
this, although my mind was in a state of inquiry, 
even while I was speaking,” said Fairman. 

‘“Well,’’ said Reade, ‘‘now you have felt the 
sweet revenge of a woman scorned. Don’t you 
wish you had complied with her request?”’ 

‘‘Never!’’ returned Fairman. Then, noticing 
the peculiar looks upon the faces of the friends 
surrounding him, he thought it better to explain; 
but Reade, seeing that his pallor had increased, 
stopped him, and in a few concise and scarcely 
elegant sentences he told of Mr. Fairman’s caller, 
and the offense that led to the disgraceful scene. 
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‘And now,” said he, ‘‘you see how our friend 
looks, and I think the greatest kindness we can 
show him is to let him get to his hotel as soon as 
possible, so that he may have his bruised cheek 
dressed and get to rest.” 

So, with an expression of sympathy and good- 
will, they allowed the two comrades to depart, 
while they laid a plan by which they should vin- 
dicate the honor of their city. 

By this time our poor friend’s face had swollen 
very much, and a dark, purple ring had formed 
around his eye. He spoke very few words on 
their way to his temporary home, and Reade 
watched him closely as his steps faltered once ina 
while. They reached his room without further 
trouble, and then Reade turned to him, and, in a 
manner intended to be very jocose, compelled his 
friend to'be seated while he obtained something 
to bathe his injured tace, meanwhile saying, ‘“‘ And 
now let us take an inventory of damages. Item, 
a badly smashed cheek, but thanks to the hard- 
ness of it the skin is not broken. How, many 
teeth are out?” 

‘Not any,’’ replied Fairman, trying to smile. 

“Well, then, we’ll leave teeth out—or in I mean, 
and proceed. Item, a ruined dress suit—’’ and for 
the first time Fairman glanced at his fine black 
clothing. It was spotted with blood and splashed. 
with numerous vegetable stains, while in three 
places the eggs had struck him and left their 
golden mark and their doubtful perfume. He said 
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nothing, while Reade continued, “‘ Item, new neck- 
tie done for; Item, one best quality dress shirt 
completely demoralized; Item, one of the best fel- 
lows in the world pretty nearly knocked out;’’ and 
as he spoke his voice fell almost to a moan as he 
caught the young man, whom he had been watch- 
ing narrowly, in his arms in time to prevent his 
falling from his chair. 

He seized an umbrella standing near and 
touched the electric button with such peremp- 
tory force that assistance reached him in a very 
short time, and a doctor soon arrived. After care- 
ful examination and questioning the physician ex- 
pressed the opinion that his patient was not ina 
dangerous condition, but that the severe mental 
strain coupled with the pain of the blow had 
caused temporary weakness. He found the cheek 
badly lacerated by the teeth, but the possibility of 
any evil result was annulled by the perfectly 
sound condition of the teeth and the obvious 
healthfulness of the system. Nevertheless, it was 
a time sufficiently long to cause even the doctor 
considerable uneasiness before consciousness re- 
turned and the patient spoke rationally. Perfect 
rest and healing medicine was the prescription, 
andin afew days the young politician was himself 
again, except for a dark mark that still remained 
to tell of the unwarrantable insult. 

During this time letters of condolence came 
from many quarters, and assurances of punish- 
ment of the offenders were plentiful, but Fairman 
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was not permitted to take heed of any of them, 
which left him quite a correspondence to attend to 
when he was pronounced able for the work. 

He sent grateful answersto all, but begged that 
no one should suffer any punishment whatever 
except a reprimand, and as he positively declined 
to appear against any of the youthful ‘“ hood- 
lums”’ they were released. 

Probably this was a mistake on his part, and 
he might not have been quite so generous if he had 
not been fully conscious that the boys, or young 
men, who perpetrated the outrage, were acting 
under inducements from some other quarter, and 
he deemed their arrest and night’s imprisonment 
quite sufficient. In point of fact, they were not in 
durance an hour until a strange man went bail for 
the whole crowd, and had them released under 
bonds to appear if called upon. Fairman’s en- 
forced rest necessitated him to cancel three en- 
gagements, and though he was thoroughly de- 
voted to his work he rather enjoyed the holiday, 
even if it had to be spent in a hotel in a compari- 
tively strange city. Mr. Reade was devoted to 
him, attending to his wants as carefully and 
gently as a woman, and in some events fulfilling 
the mission of nurse in a very superior manner by 
resisting all visitors, however persistent; but up- 
on the day that the patient was fully recovered 
he allowed a committee to call upon him with all 
due formality. This deputation consisted of four 
awkward boys, whose faces and hands shone 
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with unusual polish, whose shabby suits were 
brushed and straightened, thereby giving to each 
an unwonted, ram-rod like erectness that no one 
could ever mistake for a natural pose; their hair 
was pasted upon their foreheads and temples with 
most laughable and unnatural precision. Two of 
them held behind them a large box which they en- 
deavored to conceal with such anxious care that 
they kept it in sight without interruption all dur- 
ing their visit. When they entered the room they 
all bobbed their heads and each scraped one foot - 
backward in their most approved society style, and 
then there was a pause of perfect silence. Fairman 
smiled, but, guided by a covert motion, he re- 
mained quietly awaiting events. One of the cus- 
todians of the box pushed the smallest boy of the 
quartette forward and said, “Ah! go on now, 
wat yer waitin’ fur?’’ The boy jerked himself free 
from the touch, shook his shoulders and looked 
around the room. A push from the other lad, and 
a whispered ‘Hurry up, Jimmy, that ain’t nothin’ 
to do,’ made the boy turn and say in very aud- 
ible tones, ‘‘ Well, if it ain’t nothin’ jist do it your- 
self, will you,” and they all four put their hands 
over their mouths to conceal very irreverent 
smiles. 

“Well, boys, what is your business?” inquired 
Mr. Reade, after waiting a reasonable time for the 
awkward shyness to pass off. 

‘“‘Tell him, Jimmie,’’ whispered the tallest youth, 
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who seemed to be anxious to have the spokesman 
perform his duty properly. 

Thus encouraged Jimmie passed his sleeve across 
his mouth, gave a little preparatory cough, and 
began: “If you please, sir, we didn’t be told to 
have nothin’ to say to you.” 

“Really,” returned Mr. Reade, ‘I did not sup- 
pose you had any message for me, but Mr. Fair- 
man has not much time to waste gazing at four 
boys who have nothing to say. Did you just 
come to look at him? If you wanted to report 
the effect of your beautiful work of Tuesday even- 
ing you ought to have come before. As it is, you 
see he is alive and not much the worse in appear- 
ance.’’ Reade’s eyes blazed with sudden anger as 
he addressed the delegates, who looked pitiably 
sheepish while he spoke. 

A few seconds of silence followed this discourag- 
ing outburst, when Fairman turned to his cham- 
pion and said: ‘‘ With your kind permission, my 
friend, I will find out what the lads wish to say 
tome.” 

Reade nodded compliance, though his eyes still 
glittered with rage, and his forehead showed deep 
red and white lines where he drew his brows so 
fiercely together. It seemed that the whole scene 
came up before him in that moment, and the feel- 
ings aroused by it had gained in intensity at the 
sight of the perpetrators. 

“Boys,” said Fairman, ‘TI would like very much 
to know why you have come to call upon me. 
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You know if you stand there speechless you will 
make it harder to speak the longer you wait; be- 
side that I must tell you that you are wasting 
time for my friend and me as well as yourselves.” 

Poor Jimmie shifted from one foot to the other, 
cleared his throat and then commenced: ‘Dear 
Mr. Fairman, we boys has come to let you know 
as we are sorry at what we done Tuesday night. 
When we was hired;’’ here poor Jimmie’s speech 
was suddenly interrupted by Sam, who gave him 
a push and said in what he thought was an in- 
audible tone: ‘“‘ Not hired, you was told notto say 
hired—axed !”’ 

Jimmie turned and gave him a withering look, 
but he accepted the correction, notwithstanding, 
and continued: ‘‘When we was axed to hiss at 
you and stomp our heels we wasn’t told to hit 
with nothin’ hard enough to hurt.”’ 

‘‘Were you told to throw things at him? ’in- 
quired Mr. Reade. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Jimmie, ‘“‘she,’”’ a shove from Bill 
nearly landed the spokesman on his face. This 
time he paid no attention whatever, but seemed 
to think an instant, then he went on, “I guess I 
said she, but I meant him all the same. She, him 
I mean, told us it would be no harm if we just let 
him have a thing or two throwed near him on the 
stage so’s to make him stop speakin’, then we 
was to hiss right loud and jist wistle anything 
so’s to make him forget what he was sayin’.”’ 

The boy stopped and wiped his face with his 
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cap, saying, ‘‘ What comes next, Jack? I ain’t no 
hand at tellings nohow.”’ 

“Why, she said—” began Jack, but his sentence 
was cut short by another and more vigorous push 
by the admonitory Sam. ‘Stop that!” exclaimed 
Jack with anything but an amiable glance at his 
companion. ‘She did say—” placing his hand 
over his mouth he seemed to choke with a parox- 
ysm of coughing; he took a suspiciously dainty 
looking handkerchief from his pocket, wiped his 
mouth and nose, and then took up the thread of 
his narrative with a calm deliberateness that 
spoke well for his future if it was properly 
mapped out for him. ‘‘He said as that we must- 
n’t do nothin’ to hurt nobody, but just when he, 
that means you,” he said, nodding at Fairman, 
‘““when you was a speaking your very pootiest we 
was to make sich a noise as nobody could hear 
nothin’ you ever said, and if you tried to go on 
then we wus to fling some little thing at you so’s 
you wouldn’t know what to make of it. Then if 
you went on we wus to do some more hissin’, 
and wistlin’, and throwin’ until you jist had to 
go clean off the stage.’”’ This long speech seemed 
to make Jack’s mouth dry, at least he paused and 
wet his lips with his tongue several times. 

‘“You took mighty good care that he did not 
go ‘clean’ off the stage anyhow,”’ said Mr. Reade. 

Those words seenied to give Jimmie the cue he 
needed. He pushed Jack aside with a bright, clear 
look that made his only partially developed feat- 
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ures show promise of something better in years to 
come, and continued, ‘‘We didn’t really mean no 
harm to you, sir; we just thought it would be 
awful jolly fun to do wat we was told. It wasn’t 
none of us four, was it Jack, what got the rotten 
things, and we wasn’t never told to use no eggs.” 

‘‘Were you told to whistle and stamp the ‘Dead 
March’ at such a rate?” asked Mr. Reade. 

The boys held their heads down for very mortifi- 
cation for a time, when Sam said, bravely: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; we was told to do it after we had chased him 
off the stage.” 

‘‘But you did not chase him, you see,’’ said Mr. 
Reade, ‘‘therefore I do not wonder that you hang 
your heads for shame.”’ 

‘“That’s jist it!’’ exclaimed Jimmie. ‘‘ That’s jist 
what made her—him I mean, so mad at us, and 
got us such a thunderin’ scoldin’. My eyes, Bill! 
didn’t she—him I mean, give it to us, though! 
Golly!” F 

‘‘Where were you that you could be employed 
for such mean business ?”’ asked Reade. 

‘““Why a whole lot of us meets in the readin’ 
room down to the old lib’ry buildin’, explained 
Jack; ‘‘the grand folks don’t go thereno more, and 
they left a big lot of old stale books there, and one 
or two of the old managers said we might go there 
every night so long as we didn’t take no books 
away nortear them up. So we goes down and 
Jake Starlin’ he reads about the Injins, and then 
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he sings—my sights, but he kin sing out in some 
of them old books.”’ 

‘‘Was it there the lady found you?” asked Fair- 
man with an immovable face. 

“Ves, that’s where we was when she—him I 
mean, came alookin’ for us, and we was jist ready 
for a lark,’’ proclaimed Sam. 

A thoughtful look resting on Jimmie’s face at- 
tracted Fairman’s attention. ‘Of what are you 
thinking, Jimmie ?’’ he inquired, kindly. 

‘“‘T was jist a thinkin’ that we ain’t comin’ to 
business at all, and we’re jist busy as we can be 
tellin’ a lot of stuff that we was told as plain as 
daylight not to let out;’’ and he fairly whimpered 
as his mind grasped the situation. 

““Well, now,” said Fairman, ‘‘come right to 
business. Did you come to tell me that you were 
sorry for the trick that you played on me?”’ 

‘‘That’s jist it in a nutshell!” exclaimed Jimmie. 
“We want to tell you that the minute we saw 
you standin’ there so brave, with the blood on 
yere mouth and yere close all spattered we was 
all ashamed of ourselves. Wasn’t we, Sam?” 

‘“Yes, you bet we was,’’ almost shouted the 
other three. 

‘And so,’”’ resumed Jimmie, “‘ we jist talked and 
talked down to the old lib’ry buildin’, and we 
made up our minds we’d come and tell you we 
was so sorry as we couldn’t sleep nights. And 
Jake Starlin’ (he’s our head boss down to the 
lib’ry) he says, says he, how many of youse boys 
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was in that muss, and we all held up our hands, 
cause he kin’ a-makes us do wat he wants, and 
then he counted, and there were twenty-six on us, 
and then heupsand says, ‘Do you know what you 
fellows is got to do?’ And we all says yes, and 
he says ‘what?’ We says, we’se got to write a 
*pology. Says he, ‘Indeed, ye’ll jist come off that 
there slick idea. Ye’ll go to Mr. Fairman and 
ye'll tell him face to face. And still more, ye’ll 
take up a collection and get him a new suit for 
what ye spiled.’ Gimmine! but he looked mad 
when he said it. And w’ile we was talking about 
it who should come in but Miss—”’ here another 
severe cough interrupted, but Jimmie regained his 
composure quickly, ‘“‘ter,’’ he continued, and Sam 
gave him an approving pat on the shoulder, 
‘‘ Highe—Low, I mean,’’ Jimmie corrected himself 
once more, with a heavy scowl at his tangled ut- 
terances, and Reade burst forth into a loud nerv- 
ous laugh, which disconcerted the poor, young 
speaker so that he stood silent and blushing. 

‘“Go on,” encouraged Fairman, ‘“‘ Mr. Low came 
in, and you told him the plan Jake Starling pro- 
posed?’ 

“That’s jist the way of it,’? answered Jimmie, 
‘‘an’ she, him I mean, said, what sh—him I mean, 
would pay for the suit. An’ Jake he got redder ’n 
fire and said, ‘No, sirree; you don’t do nothin’ of 
the kin’, You can go an’ ’pologize yourself, 
ma’am, but these here boys ain’t been hearing 
reading about brave men to jist let a woman—a 
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man I mean, do the job for ’em. Be ye, boys?’ 
And we ups and hollers, No, louder ’n thunder. 
Then Jake says, says he, ‘how much money did ye 
get for yere blasted business?’ Right up before 
her, him I mean, he said it, and we all said we 
didn’t git no money. An’ he says, ‘What did ye 
git then, for I’m blamed sure you didn’t do no 
sich blamed job for nothin’?’ An’ then Bill, that’s 
him,’’ and he pointed over his shoulder to the 
youth, ‘‘ Bill said,’ continued the boy, “that we 
got some tickets and we all went to the theayter. 
An’ Jakesays, ‘what theayter?’ and we said which 
one, and he said, ‘so ye did that blooming job for 
twenty-five cents apiece, did yer?’ An’ he jist 
looked at us awful. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘it carn’t be 
undid now, and I’m all-fired glad you didn’t git 
no money for it.’ And then he says, ‘are yer will- 
in’ to do what I tell yer?’ -An’ we jist says, yes! 
yes! yes! ‘Well,’ says he, ‘ye’ll all of ye put in 
your savin’s, and if ye ain’t got none ye’ll borrow 
it, and ye’ll go and git that grand gentleman a 
suit, as good as he had, mind. And ye’ll take it 
yourselves in your own hands, and ye’ll give it to 
him, and ye’ll say yere sorry, and ye’ll mean it, 
an’ I won't read another word for ye till ye do.’”’ 
Jimmie went on, ‘We all looked at each other 
awful sheepish, for we didn’t have no money with 
us, but Jake said he’d call a meetin’ on Thursday 
night, and we could see what we could do. We all 
took our savin’s, and some of us got some from 
our moms, and we put it all ina tight box, and 
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then Jake, he counted it, and we was ready to 
jump, we was so surprised, w’en we found we had 
plenty. And Jake, he’s awful smart, Jake is, he 
went and got the close, and here they be.”’ With 
this, the much-hidden box was for the first time 
obscured, when the four youths stooped and 
picked it up between them and carried it toward 
Fairman in such a position and with such solemn- 
ity as they might have borne a coffin. 

‘““We want yer for to please kin’ly accept this 
and trust us that we’re awful sorry, and we 
won’t never more insult ye agin.’”’ This was re- 
peated by all four in a peculiar recitative tone, 
much as you will hear children reciting their 
tables. Reade’s risibles were so overtaxed by re- 
pression that he was compelled to turn from the 
boys while he wiped his eyes and nearly swal- 
lowed his handkerchief. But Fairman’s eyes were 
moist from a different emotion. Nothing was 
more plainly discernible than that the lads had re- 
ceived assistance from some source, but they did 
not know it; therefore their gift was so spontane- 
ously offered, and their repentance was so evident, 
that he could do nothing less thanaccept it, which 
he did with such feeling and in such touching lan- 
guage that the conversion of at least four of the 
“hoodlum” fraternity of that city was assured. 
He still turther won their hearts by asking if he 
might visit the old library room, and promising 
that when he did he would shake hands with 
every one of the crowd and thank them in person. 
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The delegation turned to leave the room with a 
look that seemed to betoken disappointment, and 
they had all passed out but Jimmie, when he 
nearly exploded with the question: ‘Ain’t yer 
goin’ to look at them, Mr. Fairman ?”’ 

In truth, Reade and Fairman had thought 
about that, but the fear of finding something that 
might amuse rather than charm had made the re- 
cipient withhold, but thus challenged he cut the 
cords and removed the lid, to find all that could be 
desired in cut, quality and finish, even to a beautiful 
buttonhole bouquet fastened upon the lapel of the 
coat. Shirt and necktie, were all there in perfect 
elegance, and the boys tiptoed nearer to admire 
their memorable gift. ‘Jake, he put that bokay 
there,’ explained Jimmie, ‘“‘and a nice gentleman 
what comes to see us sometimes at the Lib’ry he 
bought the things;”’ he hesitated a moment, when 
Jack said: ‘I bet they’ll fit all right, for Mr. 
Reade gave Bill the measure—all wrote down 
beautiful.” 

“JT thought all the while that you had a hand in 
this, Reade,” exclaimed Fairman; but Reade as- 
sured him, with convincing earnestness, that he 
had nothing to do with it but give the correct 
measurements, which was not difficult to do, as 
they had been marked on the inside of the spoiled 
suit. ‘I had an idea of their intention when they 
came so mysteriously, but I felt it was kinder to 
let them think I had no suspicion of their plot.” 
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So with pleasant handshakes and cheery words 
the boys were dismissed. 

“T fear our friend, Miss Highe, had something to 
do with this,” said Fairman, ‘and if so, it will be 
a difficult task for me to appear in public in these 
clothes.” 

‘Don’t you worry,” replied Reade, ‘Jake Star- 
ling had the money box all the time, and he would 
not have allowed a copper of hers to enter it. I 
have an idea that it was a gentleman who drops 
in nearly every evening to see how the lads and 
young men are getting on. If so, you need have 
no compunction whatever about wearing it, be- 
cause the man in question would not think to 
connect your dress suit with the boys’ money 
chest; and no matter whose money helped, the 
young fellows think they did it all themselves, and 
if you do not wear it the next time you speak you 
will have taken the juice out of the orange, sure 
enough.”’ 

So Fairman, once for all, put aside every doubt- 
ful thought and accepted with his generous heart 
the tangible evidence of the goodwill of the boys, 
though he sometimes felt, while wearing the cloth- 
ing, as if he would like to publicly proclaim how 
and why he had received it. 

Meanwhile, the committee, who had bonded 
themselves to vindicate the honor of their city, 
had made daily inquiries for his health, and when 
they found him sufficiently recovered, presented 
him with a memorial requesting him to favor 
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them with one more speech, assuring him that his 
reception would be most cordial, and hoping that 
he would comply so as to give assurance of his 
forgiveness of the outrage perpetrated upon him 
by members of their community. 
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CHAP PE Re tLe 


Upon deciding to speak once more before 
the public of Rosedale, our young friend realized 
the peculiar position in which he was placed, 
and resolved to show his gratitude to the com- 
mittee, as well as to reassert his own _per- 
sonality, by preparing an entirely new address 
and one remote from the ideas advanced in the 
former speech. He allowed himself but a short 
time to prepare it, and was therefore compelled 
to seclude himself a whole day and part of 
an evening. Reade looked in upon him once in a 
while to see if he was overtaxing his strength, but 
the beaming look and pleasant answers that he 
received to his inquiries decidedly reassured him. 

Hedid not know whether the hall had been reno- 
vated for his appearance or not, but it certainly 
seemed to beam brightly upon him, and when he 
approached and greeted the audience, which filled 
the building to its utmost capacity, the ovation 
that he received was extremely gratifying. As he 
stood waiting for the subsidence of the applause 
he inadvertently glanced up to the gallery, and 
the first faces that met his gaze were those of the 
youths who had made the visit to his hotel. He 
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smiled and the lads returned it with a hearty 
cheer. When quiet was almost restored a boy’s 
high treble exclaimed: ‘Oh, Billie! say, Billie! he’s 
got it on! he’s got it on!” The rich color swept 
over Fairman’s face, but he neither lowered his 
head nor changed his suave expression; in fact, 
his eyes twinkled as he bowed slightly again be- 
fore announcing his subject. 

‘Education’? was his theme, and he made such 
a bold plunge into the very spirit of the subject 
that not even the careless youths of the vast 
audience had time to be disappointed in its ap- 
parently uninteresting title. The necessity, the 
nobility and the power of education were pre- 
sented in swift, brilliant pictures. He showed 
how it refined the individual and the home, and 
how it elevated society. He said it even improved 
the personal appearance, making the eye bright 
and intelligent, the expression clear, the carriage 
more erect and the brow thoughtful. For illustra- 
tion he took a boy who was sent to school, 
and placed him beside another who was _ pos- 
sibly just as gifted, but was neglected and al- 
lowed to roam the streets at will, and his word- 
painting was so true to life that ladies and gentle- 
men joined with the most boisterous in applaud- 
ing his remarks. The theme of Education has 
been so thoroughly dwelt upon, before and since 
Fairman’s splendid rendition of its beauty and 
potency, that we need not follow him except to 
say that if loud appreciation was a mark of per- 
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fection of his theories, we can rely upon his 
ability to champion the cause of Education as he 
did that of Patriotism. Once during his speech his 
voice faltered slightly, and one could discover its 
cause by looking down into the orchestra chairs, 
in one of which sat Miss Highe, magnificent in 
fur, feathers and silken grandeur. She was a 
gorgeous picture of beautiful womanhood, but 
her beauty had no effect whatever upon the 
speaker. The part she had taken against him 
had left a sting that made him almost tremble as 
she dawned upon his vision so suddenly, but the 
feeling was but momentary, and it made such a 
slight quiver in his voice that only those who 
were in the secret could understand its cause, 
others attributing it to a transitory hoarseness. 
It is doubtful if the fair lady would have taken 
such a conspicuous seat had she known that her 
victim knew of her hand in his discomfiture. As 
it was, she came expressly to propitiate the man 
that she could neither guide nor repress. She ad- 
mired him exceedingly before; as she looked upon 
him now she found him closer to her ideal than 
anyone she had ever met and she almost longed 
to be able to ask his pardon for her treatment of 
him. Feeling sure that he knew nothing of her 
covert action she had no compunction against 
meeting him. As his address progressed he dis- 
covered that each time his eyes fell upon her, acci- 
dentally, the same unpleasant thrill swept over his 
senses; he therefore concluded to purposely direct 
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his gaze toward her once in awhile until he had 
become used to her presence. He did so with the 
desired effect upon himself, and a very different im- 
pression upon his auditor. No glance of his was 
lost, and so well satisfied was the lady that he 
was ignorant of her wrong to him that she 
planned not only to meet and speak to him, but 
to make a bold dash into the question of his re- 
covery, and the expression of her regret that he 
had been so insulted. 

When the meeting was over he was surrounded 
by acrowd of kindly appreciative ladies and gen- 
tlemen. He found it impossible to leave the hall, 
so he remained chatting, thanking complimentary 
remarks and laughing at innocent pleasantries, 
when pressing through the throng in his direction 
he saw Miss Highe. A tide of indignation swelled 
in his heart and overspread his face until it 
burned; but she mistook its import and got close 
enough to extend her hand. It was impossible for 
him to show the slightest rudeness to anyone, 
particularly a woman, so he touched the extended 
hand lightly, bowing in the meantime, and witha 
motion, only half intentional, he touched the 
cheek upon which there was yet a discernible 
mark. His wonderfully expressive eyes told her 
the rest, andshe turned away, not waiting a return 
for the question that she had asked,though his voice 
sounded pleasantly upon her ear as he spoke toa 
lady close beside her. Mr. Reade and five or six 
youths, who were standing at the end of the 
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stage, noticed the gentle rebuff, and only Reade’s 
warning finger prevented the boys showing 
their gladness in their usual gallery style. A 
pleasant word here, a hand-shake there, a sen- 
tence or two with another, and the orator wended 
his way slowly toward the door, when his eyes 
suddenly fell upon Reade and the group surround- 
ing him, who by this time had reached the exit. 
Turning toward them he extended both hands 
and gave the quartette a hearty greeting, Reade 
standing by with a quizzical smile on his face. 

A little behind the rest a tall, rather ungainly 
youth stood with his hat clasped in both hands 
and an eager expression in his dark blue eyes. 
Fairman looked at him so earnestly that Billie 
turned to see to what his attention had been 
directed, and he answered Fairman’s evident in- 
quiry by saying: ‘“That’s Jake, Mr. Fairman, 
that’s our Jake what I was tellin’ ye about!” 
Jake grinned and blushed, but extended his hand 
awkwardly when Fairman reached toward 
him, but the clasp was so warm, and Fairman’s 
voice so agreeable as he said he was pleased 
to meet ‘‘our Jake,’’ that he won the lad at once 
and for always. As Fairman left the building he 
was surrounded by a rather mixed group, the 
Mayor and several prominent business men of the 
city being on one side of him, while on the other 
were Reade, two or three other friends and the five 
young men of the ‘‘ Libr’y.”’ 

A thought struck Fairman very forcibly while 
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he was in the act of answering a remark upon 
education from one of the gentlemen on his right, 
and he said: ‘‘I beg your pardon for interrupting 
our conversation a moment.’’ Then turning to 
the lads he said: ‘‘ Boys, I forgot to tell you that 
‘it’ fits perfectly, and is altogether most satisfac- 
tory, and having thanked the other four, I must 
heartily thank you for your part in obtaining 
it for me,” and he directed his words to Jake. 
Jake was pleased beyond measure, and while so ex- 
pressed himself as nearly as he could, while the joy 
of the party was still further enhanced by Fair- 
man’s promise to visit their Reading Room before 
he left thecity. 

When Mr. Reade and he were alone Fairman 
said: ‘‘I like that young fellow Jake; I believe 
education would make a fine man of him, and I 
think, too, that it would not require much per- 
suasion to have him study.”’ 

Reade laughingly replied: ‘‘I would set up a 
kind of ragged school if I were you; you will find 
many a lad like Jake, I’m thinking.” 

“You don’t know how nearly you touch my 
weak spot, Reade; I believe if I was wealthy 
enough I could happily devote my life to teaching 
boys to be good men and good citizens.”’ 

“It’s a great pity you're not rich then,” re- 
turned his friend, ‘‘for, indeed, I am impressed 
with a notion that there is more good ma- 
terial going to waste among the neglected chil- 
dren of our great cities than is being cultivated.” 
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And both men sat pondering the idea for some 
time in perfect silence. 

Next morning while Fairman was reading his 
mail, and had just lifted from the pile a delicate 
looking missive, an ungainly knock sounded upon 
the door and he looked up with pardonable as- 
tonishment at the visitor who responded to his 
‘eome ii; ”” 

It was a man, Irish beyond all question, and a 
workman without any doubt whatever. His 
clothing was white with the dust from the stone 
yard, his great hob-nailed shoes were encrusted 
with either stone dust or mortar, and his hands 
were red and horny with toil. His ruddy face 
was cleanly shaven, his sunburned hair combed 
smooth as its curly rings could be compelled to 
~ lie, and his bright, honest grey eyes, looked upon 
Fairman with a pleasant gaze. 

Fairman rose from his chair, offered the man a 
seat and said, ‘‘I suppose you wish to see me ?”’ 

“hats » wat 1 cum fur,’ said’ he: “I’m 
Misther Tirrence McFalty,’”’ he explained, ‘‘ but 
Tirry dis me fur short, an’ I’m jist cum to have 
a luk at ye an’ to tell ye what I think of ye.”’ 

“‘T’m very glad to see you, Mr. McFalty,” began 
Fairman, but Tirry interrupted him. ‘‘ What 
fur are ye glad to see me I’d loike to know. Is 
it fur me beauty or me foine clauthin’, now? It 
must be me foine shirt ye admire, fur shure 
nayther rid hair nor rid han’s can be in ye’re 
loine.’’? This slightly disconcerted the young man, 
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who seldom used even the most pardonable sub- 
terfuge, but a glance at the merry eyes of his 
visitor made him smile. 

Terry seated himself on the extreme edge of the 
chair and looked around the room and then at 
Fairman, who quietly awaited his pleasure. 

“Well, young mon,” said he, ‘‘I shuppose ye’d 
loike to know me business? And the longer I 
kape ye from lettin’ ye at ye’re foine letthers, the 
less ye’ll think av me.”’ 

“What fur did ye inthertain the boys that 
ought to be airnin’ their livin’ wid ye’re foine 
Spache about Edjication?” and Tirry set his 
head to one side and gave such a fierce look at the 
offender that he hardly knew how to answer for a 
second. Fairman soon regained his equanimity 
however and said, “I advocate Education because 
I know that it is good for both rich and poor.” 

‘‘Good fur the rich it is to be shure, but [ll 
have ye know that the Commonwealth is not 
all rich, and it brades discontint to be talkin’ 
in sech fashionable wisdom to poor people’s 
chilthrin, whin they ought to be helpin’ to airn 
the vittles to kape thim aloive.”’ 

“T think,” explained Fairman, ‘‘that you do 
not understand me; education will not keep them 
from work; it will rather help to get them em- 
ployment and secure them good wages.”’ 

“Tm’n ot carin’ what it would rather do. What 
I want to show up is what it dis do,” and Terry 
brought his fist down on the table with a bang 
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that startled himself as well as Fairman’s letters 
and inkstand. 

Terry reached over, restored the letters to their 
places, felt that the inkstand was not tilted over, 
smoothed a slightly crumpled paper, and then 
wiped his hand on his coat before he resumed. 

“I till ye edjication is fur the hoigh and 
moighty rich, but it’s not fur the loikes av me 
and moi Jimmie. Wenadeno edjication. What 
we need and sh’ud have is larnin’, sor. Good, 
honest larnin’.”’ 

‘But that is all the same, Iam sure,’’ responded 
Fairman with a pleasant laugh. 

“Tt’s not the same at all, at all, beggin’ ye’re 
pardon, sor. For instance: There’s me boss’s 
gurrl, and she comes out to mesilf, and says she, 
‘Parleys voos Francey ?’ and says I, ‘D’ye know 
what ye’re sayin’ at all?’ an’ says she, ‘Wee, 
wee!’ Now that’s edjication, and will ye jist in- 
form me what’s the good av it? Two toimes 
one is two, two toimes two is foor, two toimes 
foor is eight. .That’s larnin’, sor. The roight 
kind of larnin’;’’ and again the fist played havoc 
among Fairman’s stationery, but this time with 
notice from the irate champion of ‘larnin’.”’ 

Though extremely amused at the honest work- 
man’s distinction, the young man allowed no 
sign of it to appear as he answered: ‘‘ Excuse me 
for contradicting your very strong assertion, but 
the education of which I speak is as good, or even 
better for the poor than for the rich. In fact, Mr. 

10 
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McFalty, if your Jimmie is my young friend of a 
few days ago, Iam sure that an education would 
help him to make an honest living without being 
compelled to toil as ——” 

‘Sor!’ shouted the visitor, ““do ye mane to be 
settin’ me b’y above his own born fayther. Do ye 
come trapsin’ over the counthry thrying to sit 
sons agin their faythers? If ye do there be a 
curse to follow ye wherever ye go. There will, I 
say. Ye come and ye fin’ chilthrin continted to 
live as their payrents live, and to ate what’s 
good for thim, and ye sit thim up wid ye’re 
palayver till their heads is too hoigh entoirely.” 
Mr. McFalty paused for breath, his eyes blazed 
with righteous indignation, and his face wore a 
deep, angry flush. 

Fairman felt a keen desire to conciliate the man, 
whose mistaken ideas he longed to correct, but he 
scarcely knew upon which side toturn. He was de- 
termined to hold to his theory and to convert his 
hearer if possible, but the brave Irishman was 
evidently equally desirous either to change Fair- 
man’s ideas or to compel him to desist from pro- 
mulgating them. 

‘““My Friend,” began Fairman, but the man ex- 
claimed: ‘Since whin am I ye’re friend? Ye saw 
me for the firrst toime about twinty minutes ago, 
and here ye’re friendin’ me as if we wur moighty 
thick? Dll guy ye me hand in friendship this 
blessed minit if ye’ll promise niver to come 
arround desthroyin’ the family comfort and hap- 
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piness of the poor worrkin’ man.’”’ And he placed 
both hands in a firm clasp behind his back and set 
his legs a little apart as if to prop himself against 
an attack until the letter of his terms was agreed 
upon. 

“Tam entirely willing to promise that I will 
never come or go anywhere for the purpose of in- 
juring any working man in the country,” said 
Fairman, ‘“‘but I cannot guarantee that I will ever 
change my opinions as advancd last evening.”’ 

‘“‘Wull, thin, ye’ve one friend the liss, and his 
name is Tirrence McFalty,’”’ returned the gentle- 
man. ‘‘Wudn’t it be foin fur Jimmie to be comin’ 
in wud his fancy langwidge and his mother an’ 
me an’ the chilthrin niver understandin’ a letther 
ay it? Next thing he would be passin’ us by 
and liftin’ his hat to us as if we were black 
sthrangers. Ugh! it just desthroys me to be 
thinkin’ av it.’’ After this remark Mr. McFalty 
closed his mouth so tight that the shape of his 
teeth was discernible upon his lips, and he gazed 
upon his companion in no kindly manner. The 
picture that he had drawn of Jimmie’s advanced 
behavior obscured every other thought for the 
time, and Fairman very wisely remained perfectly 
silent until its impression had worn away. Silence 
for this time was judicious, for the workman’s 
face gradually lost its stern expression and the 
kindly light, that was the most natural to his 
eyes, returned and produced a rapid change in his 
countenance. 
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“T don’t mane,” he explained, ‘“‘to be jist 
trampin’ upon ye’re sentiments, they may rightly 
be in place in the upper tindom, but poorer people 
can’t be thinkin’ of sich illigance. We all undher- 
stand ’ach other now, but we can’t be settin’ wan 
up and makin’ him so gran’ that he’ll furgit the 
rist.”’ There was a shake in the man’s voice that 
touched Fairman and opened his eyes to the 
necessity of a further and more lucid explanation 
of his views. 

“You understand me,’”’ he said, ‘‘ when I speak 
of education I do not mean that your children 
should learn to speak in foreign languages or 
study the accomplishments; but do you not think 
yourself that everyone, no matter how poor, 
should know how to read and write and make up 
accounts ?”’ 

‘“‘T do, indade,’’ he acknowledged heartily. 

“Well, then,’ proceeded Fairman, ‘‘reading, 
writing and arithmetic, we will say, are im- 
portant for every one to know.” 

“Vis,” replied Mr. McFalty, “I’m sayin’ nothin’ 
agin larnin’.”’ 

‘“Those three,” continued Fairman, ‘are suff- 
cient to make people intelligent, to give them 
power to understand their work, and to know a 
little of what is going on around them. Does it 
not rest you at night when you return from your 
day’s work to sit down comfortably and read the 
news ?”’ 

“JT niver do, sor,’ said Terrence, ‘‘I sits down 
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and smokes me poipe an’ rists mesilf awhoile, and 
thin I goes to me bed.” 

‘“Have you relatives in Europe?” inquired Fair- 
man. 

“‘T have relaytives in Ireland, sor,’’ returned 
Mr. McFalty, with an air of dignity that seemed 
to imply that it was no business of Fairman’s 
whether he had or not. z 

‘““You write to them pretty often, I Sues: on 
asked Fairman. 

“TY niver wroites to thim,”’ returned Terrence. 
‘‘T’m a hard toilin’ mon that knows nawthin’ of 
sich, but I hears from thim, and I gets me next 
door naybor to do the radin’ and writin’ for me.” 
The words had hardly passed his lips before his 
eyes twinkled and a broad grin overspread his 
weatherbeaten face. 

““Shure, ye’ve got me now; I was not be 
thinkin’ mesilf or I’d niver have tould ye that 
same, but it’s the truth nivertheliss. I wint to 
wurrk whin I wasa bit of acub, and I had no 
chance fur larnin’, and no loikin’ ayther, an’ I’ve 
jist trated me own chilthrin the same.” 

“But I should think it would be much pleas- 
anter if one of the children could read and write 
for you,”’ reflected Fairman. 

“Eggsactly; thrue for ye!” exclaimed Terrence. 
“Tf that’s what ye mane I’m wid ye, but I'll 
niver, niver, give me face to onything ilse but 
plain, aan laroi:.”’ 

“This is all we ask,’ said Fairman, 
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want everyone to know that the schools in this 
country are free, and that every child should at-. 
tend one long enough to know the three simple 
parts of learning, if that is the word you prefer.” 

“Now ye’re talkin’ sinse,’’ interrupted Terrence. 

“So that they can understand and judge for 
themselves,’”’ continued Fairman; ‘‘they will then 
know what is going on in the world around 
them; they will accomplish their work better; 
they will know whether they are treated honestly, 
and they will have both rest and pleasure in read- 
ing the beautiful thoughts and descriptions of 
those who write expressly for such people. Sleep 
is not the only kind of rest. You need something 
to take your thoughts from hard work and daily 
cares, to refresh you and prepare you for another 
day. A good book would give you something to 
think about when you were at the toil that I ex- 
pect you could almost accomplish with your eyes 
closed.” 

‘“Ye’re roight there, too,” said McFalty, “I’ve 
set shtone and morthar till they go in place wid- 
out me knowledge or consint, and if ye think it 
will improve Jimme I don’t moind if ye tache 
him the morrow,”’ and once more the hardened fist 
resounded upon the table. 

His face changed suddenly as he corrected, 
“Tm makin’ foine promises fur poor Jimmie 
whin I jist can’t git along widout his wage, 
more’s the pity, but he will have to schrape along 
as his fayther before him.”’ 
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“Jimmie need not stop working,’ explained 
Fairman, kindly, ‘‘if he wishes to learn he can do 
it in his spare time, and after the first insight I 
think he will learn quickly. Has he ever been to 
school ?”’ 

“Niver,”’ said Jimmie’s father. ‘I’ve been 
thinkin’ all along for by the lasht tin minits, that 
it ‘ud be floyin’ in the face of natur’ to be sendin’ 
him whin I’ve niver wint. Me prinshiples have 
niver been with settin’ chilthrin up too hoigh.”’ 

‘But if our ancestors had all thought that,” re- 
turned Fairman, ‘“ we would still be ignorant and 
uncultivated.”’ 

‘“My ancesthers wur as good as yours, sor,” re- 
torted Terrence, ‘‘they date back for ginerations, 
and mayhap they were not all fools.”’ 

If the young man had an answer for this out- 
burst it was circumvented by a quick rap at the 
door, which upon being opened permitted the en- 
trance of Mr. Reade and a tall, dark gentleman, 
who seemed to be laboring under some difficulty, 
to judge from his anxous cast of countenance. 

‘Here is a gentleman,” explained Mr. Reade, 
who has lost his way, or something of that sort, 
and not a soul in the hotel can help him. They’ve 
talked Dutch and French and dear knows what 
all at him, and he don’t seem to understand a 
word. I thought you, perhaps, might get some 
sense of his jargon.” 

Fairman who had risen upon the entrance of the 
stranger, now stepped toward him, and asked 
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him if he could assist him in any way. His words 
were English, but his features expressed so much 
that the dark man looked slightly relieved as he 
spoke to Fairman, and his face beamed when the 
answer to his complaint was made in the tongue 
which he comprehended. The two stood in 
earnest conversation for a short time. Fairman 
turned to his desk, wrote a few sentences upon a 
card and handed it to the stranger, who evinced 
his gratitude by a rippling cascade of words and 
a painfully friendly grasp of the hand before de- 
parting. Meanwhile Reade stood on one side 
with a very nonchalant expression upon his 
agreeable countenance, while Mr. McFalty’s face 
was a sight to behold in its eager curiosity and 
wonderment. 

‘An’ that’s edjication, is it?’’ queried the lat- 
ter, ‘‘that everlastin’ gibberish had some manin’ 
to your sinsis, had it ?”’ and he turned upon Fair- 
man with each inquiry accented by his brilliant, 
wide-open eyes. 

“The gentleman is a Spaniard who lost his card 
bearing the address of the Spanish Consul of this 
city, and he was in asad plight. Fortunately I 
know something of his language, and only vester- 
day I happened to notice the Consul’s address, so 
I was enabled to set him right. Heis on his way 
to Mexico to look after some estate there, and he 
was particularly flurried because he feared losing 
his train.” 

The Irishman’s eyes did not move from his face 
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during this simple explanation. ‘Give is ye’re 
hand,” said he, as he rubbed his own hand upon 
his coat sleeve with considerable vigor, ‘it’s 
honest an’ it’sclane, and ye tache moi Jimmie 
both larnin’ and edjication this blessed minit, an’ 
its his idyit of a fayther that’ll niver say no to 
yes” 

Both Reade and Fairman could not refrain from 
smiling, but Terry’s eyes were suffused with 
moisture as he said: ‘I’m no spachifier, an’ I’m 
no gintleman, but ye’re both of that same, an if 
books an’ pencils will make moi Jimmie sich a 
foine gintleman I’m willin’ to let him thry it. 
An’ as I’ve occupied too much av ye’re time en- 
toirely, ’ll be wishin’ ye good mornin’ an’ good 
luck to ye.’’ And with a few kind, pleasant words 
Fairman saw him to the door, giving him an in- 
vitation to come and see him whenever he knew 
he was in town. 

‘‘Well, you’re a case,’’ exclaimed Reade, when 
the noisy footsteps had died away, “who will 
you be entertaining next ?” 

“T think you might better say, who will I have 
to entertain me next,” returned Fairman, ‘‘ Mr. 
Terrence McFalty called upon me to bring me to 
task.”’ ‘Beggin’ pardon fur intherruptin’ ye,”’ 
piped Reade, in imitation of Terry’s high, loud 
voice, ‘I have been waiting this half hour to get 
an audience, and though I am not in the habit 
of eavesdropping I could not resist the fun of lis- 
tening to the way the old fellow was bringing you 
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down; you’d never have found a loophole if I had 
not brought the Spaniard here.”’ 

‘By the way,” said Fairman, quickly, “you 
could have answered him well enough. Why did 
you not ?”’ 

‘‘Ror the excellent reason that I really do not 
consider myself well versed in Spanish, but I knew 
you were, and I thought that it would be a capi- 
tal clincher for all your arguments. Didn’t it just 
deposit poor McFalty at your feet, and will you 
not be too delighted when Jimmie gets to be a 
‘foine gintleman like yersilf?’ ”’ 

The friends enjoyed a hearty laugh at the fun 
of it, and then Reade showed Fairman an invita- 
tion that he bore asking him, as a most kindly 
favor, to come and bring his friend, Mr. Fairman, 
to a reception that evening. A very plausible 
apology for the deferred notice accompanied it, 
and for one brief instant the younger man was 
tempted, but he set the notion aside, and said: 
“You know, Reade, that I must move on to 
Honeybrook to-morrow evening, and I have 
promised those boys to call and see them at the 
Library building.” 

‘Oh, bother the boys,’”’ returned Reade, ‘they 
will not care particularly; besides, what have 
you in common with a crowd of dirty, illiterate 
chaps like them. This lady,” tapping the note in 
his hand, ‘‘has both wealth and influence, and it 
will be rudeness to deny her request.’’ Reade’s 
manner was almost irritable, because he antici- 
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pated with some pride the reception his handsome 
and talented friend would receive at this house, 
one of the finest in the city, and he also knew, 
though he was wise enough to suppress the fact, 
that Miss Amie Highe would be present, and he 
was curious to see how they would meet. He had 
a faltering admiration for the lady, and both 
affection and admiration for his young friend, but 
he dared to test both in his keen desire to study 
the rapidly developing character of the embryo 
statesman. He had known Miss Highe from her 
youth, when he had been so wildly enamored of 
her gorgeous beauty that he was willing to fall at 
her feet and call her an angel, and he had more 
than half expected to be compelled to cool Fair- 
man’s rhapsodies when he saw her first; but their 
introduction in’the first place and her subsequent 
behavior had evidently blinded the young tellow 
to her charms, so that he had no fear for him, 
while he was tota indifferent to her feelings 
upon the subject. 

Fairman studied the situation anxiously for 
awhile, and then announced his decision to visit 
the Library at all hazards to his social standing. 

‘“When will you go ?”’ queried Reade. 

“At eight o’clock, I suppose,”’ answered Fair- 
man. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Reade, ‘‘you will not stay more 
than an hour.”’ Then, with a relieved air, he con- 
tinued: ‘I'll go with you, old fellow; we’ll dress 
in our evening suits and wear light overcoats. 
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The boys will be so charmed with your presence 
that they will not notice the incongruous cos- 
tumes, or if they do they will think it has been 
worn in their honor.” 

The plan met Fairman’s approval at once, and 
he told Mr. Reade that he felt it necessary to deny 
himself to everyone the remainder of the day so 
as to permit the unusual pleasure of a whole eve- 
ning without work. Thus far he had so seldom 
mingled in society that the anticipation had a 
slight degree of anxiety mingled with its agree- 
ableness. Hecould not refrain from hoping that 
he would not blunder or neglect the unwritten 
code of good manners in a social meeting with 
ladies and gentlemen to whom until then he was 
a total stranger. And, too, this bravely public 
man was possessed of a certain difhdence that, if 
indulged, would have made him refuse to enter a 
stranger’s house at all; but he knew the foolish- 
ness of such conduct, as well as the pain it would 
cause his friends; so he proceeded to prepare his 
notes and get everything in readiness for his flit- 
ting the next day. Twilight found him still busy 
and Mr. Reade urging him to hasten and dress. 
However, he had his time gauged to such a nicety 
that they arrived at the Library room a few 
minutes before eight o’clock. 
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CHYPLWRAIV: 


The sight that greeted them as they stepped 
before the boys will never be obliterated from 
either mind. The room had a peculiar odor of 
mould, lime and soap, and a nearer approach to 
the young men and boys presented a bouquet of 
odors never to be forgotten. Doubtless, many 
a sister bewailed her empty perfume bottle, while 
the combination within the four walls of the old 
Library was quite powerful enough to prove how 
very much the youths appreciated the honor be- 
stowed upon them by this friendly call. 

There they sat, probably sixty of them, ranged 
in diametric precision; heads erect, toes squared, 
backs straight, not one touching the chairback, 
all looking in front of them like soldiers waiting 
command. All were shining with cleanliness, and 
everyone’s hair was coaxed, plastered, oiled and 
scented to every limit of sticky discomfort. 

In the most conspicuous part of the room hung 
a great white sheet with ‘‘ Welcome” painted 
upon it in colors suspiciously like roof red. In 
one corner was an American flag that, had it 
been carried in a military parade, might have 
been looked upon as a relic of the war. Indeed, it 
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turned out to be a relic of a campaign war. 
Holding a prominent position was an old trans- 
parency with a portrait obliterated by a great 
daub of black paint which made the words, ‘Our 
Next President,’ have a peculiarly grim effect. 
Lights from oil lamps, candles and one or two 
procession torches, completed the unique scene. 
But the demonstration that greeted the visitors 
capped the climax in its originality. One tall, 
rather lank young man turned around and made 
an upward motion with his hand, when all arose 
as one and remained standing until he raised his 
hand again, when they everyone lifted the right 
forefinger to the forehead in salute. He permitted 
them to remain in that position for fully half a 
minute, as if to make sure of the effect, and then 
counted ‘‘one,” ‘‘two,”’ ‘‘three!” when three 
deafening hurrahs and a ‘‘tiger’’ made the old 
walls ring again. Having allowed a dignified 
silence to fall, he waved both hands downward, 
and again perfect order reigned, as did a silence 
that could almost be felt. Evidently the full 
extent had been reached so far as the Library 
habitues were concerned. There was no one to 
introduce the guests. There was nothing but the 
perfection of quiet order, with sixty pair of eyes 
gazing in the direction of two pair, with a look 
of expectancy too absurdly comical for Reade to 
withstand. He pretended to sneeze and quickly cov- 
ered his mouth with his handkerchief, while poor 
Fairman was compelled to keep his features under 
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absolute control. He looked along the lines of 
faces until his eyes fell upon Jimmie, who received 
his swift look of recognition with a broad, bright 
smile and a nudge at his nearest neighbor. 
Billie, Jack and Sam immediately made them- 
selves conspicuous in their desire to attract his at- 
tention, while the lads near them looked as if they 
felt themselves honored by proximity to such im- 
portant individuals as those who had actually 
called upon and talked to the ‘‘Speaker,”’ as they 
called him. But our friend soon discovered that 
the whole of his time would be occupied with 
nothing more important than being gazed at by 
a lot of half timid, smiling lads, unless either he or 
Reade broke the ice. Seeing no inclination in that 
direction from his amused companion, he arose 
and said: ‘‘ Young gentlemen,’’ whereupon a full 
round of handclapping effectually silenced him, 
and he stood waiting their pleasure. In a reason- 
able time the tall young man, whom he discovered 
was their accepted leader, turned toward the lads 
and lifted one finger, which must have signified 
that there had been sufficient noise for the present, 
for the sound ceased instantly. He therefore re- 
sumed: ‘‘ Young gentlemen,’’ when but for the 
warning finger he would again have been inter- 
rupted, but he was enabled to go on, “I thank 
you for your pleasant greeting to my friend and 
myself, and I would be very much pleased if I 
could make the acquaintance of everyone of you 
to-night.” 
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“Vekin! ye kin, sir!”’? shouted Jack, who rose 
from his chair in his eagerness, but the ‘‘boss of 
the crowd,” as they called him, turned upon him 
with a withering look, and he dropped into ‘his 
place as if he had been folded with a spring. 

Mr. Fairman was rather sorry for Jack, but he 
saw it would scarcely do to interfere with the ac- 
knowledged authority; but his quick wit devised 
a plan out of what Reade supposed was an un- 
manageable difficulty. He stepped down from the 
small platform and said: “Billie, I think you 
know me well enough to introduce me to your 
leader,”’ and he bowed toward the one in question. 
“May Billie come and speak to me?” he asked 
with all sobriety. 

“Yes, sir,”’ he answered politely, and the words 
were scarcely heard before Billie was standing 
close beside the speaker with an air ridiculously 
like a triumphant bantam. 

‘“‘Now,”’ said Fairman, ‘if you will tell me what 
is the name of the young gentleman who seems 
to be your ——”’ ‘“‘He’s the boss of the whole 
crowd on us,” said Billie, in an undertone that 
reached the ears of the individual in question and 
made his face blaze with a painful blush. Billie 
then stepped toward Jake, for it was he, and 
said: “Jake Starling, Mr. Fairman wants to 
speak ter ye, will yer please step for’ard ?” 

Such a speech could not be allowed to pass 
without appreciation, so the boys pounded their 
feet and clapped their hands until Jake signified by 
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a slight movement of his head that it must stop, 
when instantly the noise subsided. Then he walked 
toward Mr. Fairman, who awaited him with ex- 
tended hand, and they met for the second time 
with a friendly handshake, that the boys said 
afterward ‘‘done them good to see.’’ As he neared 
Fairman, the latter recalled that they had met 
before, and it pleased Jake much to hear that he 
was thus remembered. 

Jake Starling was, as we have before remarked, 
tall and rather lank, but he was neither ungainly 
nor awkward, because of a slightly swaying 
motion that gave grace to his otherwise uncouth 
movements. He had a pleasant, rather earnest 
face, deep grey eyes and a great mop of very dark 
auburn curls that, despite pomade and brush, 
stood up around his well-formed head and added 
perceptibly to his height. When he returned Fair- 
man’s greeting the particular sweetness of his 
voice made it apparent why he was a favorite 
with the lads. It was clear, full, and, uncultivated 
as it was, delightfully flexible. Withal, he was 
quite modest and answered the few questions 
asked of him without the least show of egotism. 

He could not tell how he had become so popular 
with the fellows unless it was because he read and 
sang to them. He was still an apprentice, and had 
to help take care of his mother. He was learning 
book-binding, and, because he had not been able to 
go to school since he was ten years old, he had 
tried to study by himself. He thought it would 

dak 
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be a funny thing to say that he could bind books 
handsomely and yet not know anything in them. 
He had read more books to the boys, than hecould 
remember and their people liked it as a gen- 
eral thing, for they knew if they were at the 
Library they were not in any serious mischief. 
He had read Captain Mayne Rede’s and Marry- 
att’s books, ‘‘ Kit Carson,” and the ‘‘Cowboys,”’ 
“Innocents Abroad,’”’ and Artemus Ward’s ‘‘Own 
Book,” ‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days,”’ 
‘‘East Lynne,” the ‘‘Broken Vow,” “Old Sleuth, 
the Detective,” ‘‘ Bob, the Highwayman,”’ ‘‘ Widow 
BedottePapers,= “Pickwick, Papers bexas 
Jack, “Sweet as a Rose? “Thee rainieslerror,: 
and many others, and now he was almost done 
with the ‘‘ Phantom Ship.’’ His listener smiled 
doubtfully at the selection and secretly concluded 
that he would make an unobtrusive effort to ar- 
range a more appropriate and more instructive 
program for future reading. But he resisted 
any temptation to comment upon the list, though 
Starling seemed to expect it, for he remarked: 
““They are not all my own choosing, but I have to 
try and suit all the fellows or they would stop 
coming.” And Fairman was quite young enough 
to understand the condition of affairs. By a few 
deft interrogations he found that the youths had 
the privilege of the room from half-past seven 
until ten. That they must furnish their own light 
and that they were bound to take every care for 
fear of fire. They could use the books, but not 
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take them away, and they must be returned to 
their proper places every evening. The rules had 
never been broken, and Starling had unintention- 
ally slipped into the position of ‘boss of the 
crowd”’ simply because he attended to things so 
well, and he was the best reader and singer of the 
whole lot. The boys had painted the banner of 
welcome with their own hands, and they had used 
the presidential transparency because all who had 
seen and heard Mr. Fairman were sure that he 
was plenty good enough to be President, and 
several of them proclaimed, a few minutes later, 
that they intended to vote for him as soonas they 
were old enough. 

Reade, who calmly remained in the background, 
was meanwhile making note of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and his regard for the young freshman 
deepened as he saw how unassuming and agree- 
able he was with these humble lads. All this in- 
formation was obtained with such hearty interest 
and appreciation that he felt confident that Fair- 
man was making friends for life. And even when 
he was wondering what he would do next, he 
found him being introduced to each youth in turn, 
to whom he spoke a word or two in shaking 
hands. Jack, Sam and Jimmie waited their turn 
with broad smiles upon their features, and they 
proudly proclaimed: “I has met the gentleman 
before, thank yer,’’ when he approached them. 
Having gone through the task of shaking so 
many hands, Fairman laughed and said he thought 
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he was entitled to some reward, when Jimmie 
bounded up and said: ‘‘Didn’t I tell yer we orter 
had some ice-cream or somethin’ else good!” 
Reade could not stand that, but burst forth with 
such a roar of laughter that his companion was 
compelled to laugh, though he tried to resist, 
but when he saw poor Jimmie completely 
overcome with confusion, he called him to him 
and whispered something that pleased him in- 
stantly. It was only a promise that he and 
Jimmie, Jack, Sam, Billie and Jake should have 
‘ice-cream together some evening very soon, and 
that he would far rather hear Jake sing just then 
than to partake of any refreshment whatever. 

So with a flush of difidence, but with no at- 
tempt at refusal, Jake sang two songs. They were 
local favorites, and he sung them in very pleasant 
style and with a voice whose richness and beauty 
gave promise of something far beyond the ordi- 
nary if he received any culture. Reade and Fair- 
man made a simultaneous resolution just then, of 
which they spoke afterward, while they joined 
most heartily in praising the singer, much to the 
delight of the whole party, which seemed to act as 
one in fondness for the ‘“ Boss.”’ 

“Now, young gentlemen,’ explained Fairman, 
“Thave an engagement, so I will be necessitated 
to leave in a very few minutes; but I must tell 
you first that I thank you all, as I did your 
four representatives, for the gifts you made 
to me. They applauded lustily, and when calm- 
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ness fell again Jimmie exclaimed: ‘‘Didn’t I jist 
wink at yer all to let yer know that he was 
wearin’ it?’’ Of course this explanation required 
very considerable applauding; in fact, Jake had 
to raise his warning finger in order that Mr. Fair- 
man should be enabled to proceed. He continued, 
“Tam sorry that business calls me from the city 
to-morrow morning, but I expect to return this 
Way in a month or two, at farthest, and if it is 
your wish I will promise to devote one whole eve- 
ning to you.” ‘Golly, won’t that be splendid!” 
chimed a chorus of voices, while Jake rose to his 
feet and replied that they would be glad to have 
him spend more than one evening with them if 
possible. 

‘‘Have you given yourselves a name?’’ inquired 
the visitor. 

‘“We never didn’t think of such a thing,” replied 
Jake. a 

‘‘ Well, I hope you will consider the matter and 
let me know your ideas about it. I think it 
would be very nice to give yourselves a good club 
name and keep banded together as long as you 
can. And,’ continued Mr. Fairman, ‘‘I will be 
glad to hear trom any of you if you choose to 
write. Would you like to have my address, Mr. 
Starling ?”’ 

On mou meyes! slider, yest hear that? 
squeaked a shrill little voice in the corner; ‘ Mr. 
Starling! Now he’ll be a puttin’ on more airs 
than a pump with two handles.’ One little hiss, 
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quickly suppressed by Jake, was the only com- 
ment upon the opinion of the owner of said voice, 
but many of the lads looked extremely grave at 
the very inopportune expression. Fairman made 
no note whatever, except to repeat his question 
more emphatically to the young ‘‘boss,’’ who 
showed great pleasure at the very thought of Mr. 
Fairman holding any communication with them. 
So the address was given and arrangements made 
that they should write to him and expect answers 
at his earliest convenience. 

As the two gentlemen were leaving, the boys 
arose en masse, bowed in an inconceivable variety 
of attitudes, and again the room rang and re- 
verberated with three cheers for Mr. Fairman. 
When the sound had almost died away, a small 
voice said, timidly: ‘‘ And the other man!’’ which 
led to rather tumultuous cheering and laughing. 
The visitors put their hats on expressly to re- 
move and wave them at the jolly crowd, and 
some time after they left them they could still 
hear the shrill voices of the youths. 

‘‘Do you know what time it happens to be?” 
asked Reade, concisely. 

“T do not, but I will soon see,’ and he was sorry 
for his friend’s annoyance when he found it was 
more than half-past nine. ‘Why did you not re- 
mind me ?”’ he said, penitently. 

‘Only because I knew it would do no good; but 
you need not feel down in the mouth about it, for 
I believe you were making life-long friends of more 
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than half a hundred young voters,” returned Mr. 
Reade more sociably. 

“What do I want with voters?” Fairman in- 
quired. 

“T rather guess you will need a few when you 
get to be ‘Our Next President,’’’ said Reade, and 
the glance he bestowed upon Fairman restored 
peace between them at once. 

They were walking quite rapidly, and upon ar- 
riving at the house in which the reception was 
held they found themselves so little late that there 
was no need of apology, a thing which Reade de- 
clared he half regretted, because he had a speech 
prepared. In fact, he did tell a few that Fairman 
had been holding a levee and could not possibly 
arrive sooner. 

The sight which met our Freshman’s eyes when 
he entered the long drawing-room was more 
brilliant than any social meeting he had ever 
seen. Ladies in the most exquisite silks, 
satins, velvets and lace, and fairly scintillating 
with precious gems, dazzled his eyes until they be- 
came accustomed to the beautiful scene, which the 
sombre evening dress of the numerous gentlemen 
seemed to enhance in grandeur. The flowers, the 
lights, the loveliness, actually made him stand un- 
decided for an instant, but his staunch guardian 
came to his rescue, and in another moment he was 
paying his respects to the hostess in a manner al- 
together satisfactory to her and even to Mr. 
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Reade, which is saying a very great deal to the 
young man’s credit. 

Introductions followed so rapidly that the 
young stranger soon found himself upon speaking 
terms with nearly allin the room. He was in the 
act of answering a witty remark when his eye fell 
upon a newcomer, or rather a late comer, and his 
expression caused the one to whom he was speak- 
ing to turn and seek the reason. He found it 
was Miss Amie Highe, who was making the most 
fascinating picture of humility as she begged for- 
giveness for her tardiness. She knew there was to 
be such beauty and talent present that she had 
almost concluded to invent a headache, but now 
she wasso happy to be an atom in sucha beautiful 
scene. Anatom! There can be no doubt that the 
lady felt quite confident that she was one of the 
most gorgeous pictures in the scene, and so, in- 
deed, she was. Her perfect blonde complexion and 
delicate features were enhanced in a wonderful 
degree by the daring costume of richest ruby 
velvet, that had nothing but the filmiest lace to 
divide its pronounced lines from her wonderful 
arms and neck. A row of diamonds, resembling 
the purest dewdrops, nestled lovingly around her 
throat, and another spanned her rounded right 
arm; upon the other she wore a narrow gold 
band in which shown glorious sapphires, and 
who can ever invent anything to compare with 
their pure, sparkling blue. Her gloveless hands, 
also glittered with exquisite jewels. 
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Having paid her compliments to the hostess 
and her rather repellant spouse, the lady paused 
as if undecided what to do, and no one could have 
imagined that she had seen Mr. Fairman and 
knew exactly how long he had spent in gazing at 
her. She knew, too, that he had turned and re- 
newed his conversation. Several gentlemen were 
at her side, but she seemed to be unconscious of 
their presence. She was studying her situation at 
every point in the meantime. Atfirst she thought 
she would go to the young man and address him 
as an old acquaintance, but dearly as she would 
have liked to do so, and thus make a part of the 
assembly think that they were upon intimate 
terms of friendship, she felt that to a few at least, 
who had seen him look at her and turn away, her 
ruse would be apparent. Then, too, she was not 
too confident of her reception from him if she 
tried such a course, and she concluded instead to 
find some one upon whom she could depend to 
give them a formal and altogether ethical intro- 
duction. She had occupied but a minimum of 
time in swift thought, when she laid her hand 
upon the coat sleeve of the son of the house, 
who was immediately hers to command. In 
another moment Mr. Fairman was acknowledg- 
ing the introduction with the stately courtesy 
of Chesterfield himself. They remained speaking 
of the beauty of the scene around them, until 
she felt quite sure that Fairman was not 
going to offer her his arm, although she had 
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diplomatically and silently dismissed her compan- 
ion so as to show him that she was alone, then 
she left him with one of the most bewitchingly 
reproachful glances that could be invented by one 
whose glorious, dark-fringed blue eyes had con- 
quered many a harder heart than his. But she 
was not without an escort longer than she could 
wish, for several awaited her pleasure, one or two 
of whom had seen her look and begun to conjec- 
ture its meaning, while Fairman resumed his con- 
versation without the slightest display of feeling. 
Had he been asked if he admired her he would 
have unhesitatingly replied that he had never seen 
anyone quite so beautiful. 

Time and again during the evening he found 
himself impelled by apparent accident to speak 
with this lady, who was unquestionably brilliant 
in wit as she was in beauty, and he felt that even 
those few short spaces of time were grudged by 
many gentlemen who seemed eager to be seen in 
her society. 

Reade had a characteristic trick of standing in 
some unobtrusive spot and watching her with a 
half cynical smile that puzzled and annoyed Fair- 
man with its mystery, until he availed himself of 
the opportunity of a space, when music prevented 
the usual buzz and stir, to ask him quietly what 
he meant. 

“T am watching that splendid butterfly,’ Mr. 
Reade replied, ‘‘and I am despising the general 
character of her satellites. Will you believe me, 
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there are not more than three or four of the whole 
bevy that would marry her if they got the 
chance? They admire her hugely, but they adore 
her power as a lobbyist, and they are willing to 
fawn and flatter just to gain her good will and 
promises of assistance; and this muchI am honor- 
bound to say, she has never been known to forget 
a promise, nor failed to keep her word.” 

“But why do you seem to regard her so scorn- 
fully ?”’ inquired Fairman. 

‘““Why?’’ returned Reade, ‘‘because she sees 
through it all, and yet to indulge her delight in 
power, and to gull—you, for instance—she allows 
them to surround her and accepts their ap- 
parent worship so that others will follow suit. I 
have said that very few would marry her if they 
could, but I do not wish you to think that I mean 
the most remote blot upon her name, except that 
inordinate pride and ambition have led her to 
step outside of the line of delicate reserve that we 
like to see regarded carefully by the women we 
choose for life companions.’’ Mr. Reade’s face had 
a strange expression as he stood silent for an 
instant; then he resumed, and his breath seemed 
to betoken a degree of emotion that his friend 
could not understand. ‘‘And yet I firmly believe 
that when she finds the one for whom she is seek- 
ing she will become as nearly perfect in character 
as she is now in face and form.”’ 

‘She would be little less than an angel, indeed,”’ 
said the younger man, as they looked at her 
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talking and smiling as if she had no deeper inten- 
tion than any other of her beautiful sisters. 

The words could not possibly have reached her, 
and yet she raised her beautiful eyes and cast a 
look in their direction that seemed to. thank them 
for their good opinion. Reade bit his lips in vexa- 
tion and Fairman’s cheeks flushed slightly, but he 
took his friend’s arm and turned toward the 
music room, with the boyish fondness that made 
Reade love him like a younger brother. They 
had not been standing long before they found the 
subject of their conversation so near to them that 
the shimmer of her jewels fell upon Fairman’s 
hand, as it rested against a high-backed sofa, and 
made him look in her direction. There was a look 
almost like entreaty in her eyes as she glanced at 
him, and she stood as if fatigued, with her daz- 
zling shoulder against the heavy, dark drapery of 
the doorway. Within the long, luxurious draw- 
ing-room was light, color and politely suppressed, 
yet universal conversation and laughter, while in 
the lofty and lightly furnished music-room there 
was perfect quiet, except the music, which rose 
and fell in such superb, harmonious melody that 
everyone who listened was spellbound. As Amie 
leaned there Fairman looked at her with unmis- 
takable and, indeed, unconscious admiration. She 
had been a gorgeous butterfly a moment since, 
now she was a tenderly exquisite woman, and his 
transparent face told his watchful friend that if 
she had set her mind to win the young politician 
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she was on the right track at last. She saw it 
also, and a soft, beautiful blush deepened the rich 
color of her cheek She sighed, very faintly, how- 
ever, and resumed her expression, that gave the 
idea that she was really tired. At one time, in 
days past, Reade would have misunderstood her 
and offered to escort her to the conservatory or 
some quiet spot where she might rest awhile; but 
he knew that such an offer from him now would 
only meet rebuff, and he was not inclined to assist 
in the conquest of his young friend so far as to 
ask him to do the gentle service. 

Meanwhile the musician, a grand pianist of 
great repute, had given place to another, and the 
first sweep of the keys made both gentlemen turn 
to find whence the change had come. The other 
player had forced the grand instrument to the full 
extent of its power, making its magnificent tones 
vibrate to the potency of his touch. This one, a 
slender girl, whose face could not be seen because 
of the position of the piano, seemed to coax the 
tenderest, sweetest chords by the gentle magic of 
her delicate fingers. She neither swayed nor 
leaned forward, but simply sat in graceful ease 
and let her hands and beautiful, snow-white arms 
move to the music that seemed almost a part of 
herself, it was so natural and so innocent of any- 
thing superficial. She was arrayed in soft, white 
silk, her only ornaments being a string of pearls 
around her neck and another in her bright, 
brown hair, which waved and curled back from 
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her small ears and up from her perfect neck in 
a manner that told that no hairdresser’s ma- 
nipulations could have produced so lovely an 
effect. From the top of the perfectly formed head 
to the symmetrical waist she was.so beautiful 
that Fairman was not the only one who was 
anxious to see the face which they felt must be 
consistent with the form, while all the time the 
melodious music was filling not only the room, but 
the hearts of the listeners. Even Reade forgot to 
watch Amie as he turned to catch every note, and 
his handsome friend stood with the eager soul of 
a music lover shining in his eyes and in every 
curve of his earnest face. As Reade listened, he 
exclaimed to himself, ‘‘Ah, Miss Amie, you have 
lost, for this Cecelia is as beautiful in face as 
in form and talent.’’ And Fairman glanced at 
him just in time to catch a look of triumph in his 
usually quiet face. When the music ceased not one 
creature moved for a moment, not even the musi- 
cian herself. When she did it was to keep from 
meeting her wrapt audience, but a sudden bustle 
in the background announced the coming of 
the host who advanced very quickly, took the 
girl by the hand and introduced her to her 
hearers with a look of affectionate pride. ‘‘ My 
niece, Miss Ethel Joyce,’’ he said, and then led 
her to her aunt’s side, by whom she was made 
acquainted with nearly all of the assembly. 
Mr. Reade had stepped forward, believing he was 
closely followed by Fairman, and hoping that 
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they two should be among the first, but when he 
looked around to speak to his companion he 
found him still standing near the music-room. 
He had not moved since the fair debutante had 
turned and walked toward them with her uncle. 
He had been wishing to see her face, he had in fact 
imagined what it must be to suit the figure and 
her playing, but when he beheld it his vision van- 
ished before its reality. Every line was softly 
lovely, the splendid hair caressed a broad, smooth 
forehead, that was outlined in flawless beauty. 
The contour of her face was oval, except that the 
chin curved into a dimple instead of keeping the 
usual almost too pointed effect; her cheeks had 
only the slightest tint of pink, the rest of the skin 
being like ivory, and her eyes were a wonderful 
brown, tender and sweet as a little child’s in their 
gaze, and shadowed by long, dark lashes and fine 
delicate eyebrows that were nearly black. But it 
was the expression of the face that almost made 
one rude in his eagerness to see it again and 
again, it was so pure, so innocent of all worldli- 
ness, and yet so brightly intelligent. She dis- 
played no foolish difiidence as she passed through 
the admiring throng, but a smile that looked like 
relief lit upon her aunt as she reached her side. 
Mr. Reade was among the first to bid her wel- 
come,with a few kindly words,to the music world, 
and then placing himself alittle back of her he faced 
the music-room, hoping to see Fairman and 
beckon him toward them. He found him, with 
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Miss Highe exactly in front of him, talking in a 
sparkling manner, if one could judge by her head 
and hands. Her position was such as to pre- 
vent her companion from getting the slightest 
glimpse of Miss Joyce without being outrageously 
rude to herself. Reade looked grim, and his dark 
eyes grew darker as he saw through her object. 
Heknew as well as if she had told him that she in- 
tended to prevent Fairman getting an oppor- 
tunity for an introduction to the beautiful girl, or 
to even look at her except from a distance, and he 
felt that he would be much surprised if she did not 
make some ruse to get him to leave the crowded 
room. His watchful eyes soon saw that which he 
was waiting for so anxiously. Amie first put her 
hand to her side and then to her forehead, while 
she swayed slightly to one side; he saw Fair- 
man’s half-bored, half-frightened look, and then 
his air of resignation as he gave her his arm. 
Reade was not near enough to hear, but he felt 
that he knew her words as they turned in the 
direction of the conservatory, in which the gas, 
shining through milky glass globes, looked like 
moonlight. She was saying, ‘‘Do not mind, I just 
feel slightly faint, and if you will take me to the 
conservatory and leave me there I will be all 
right in a few moments.’”’ She well knew that he 
could not be guilty of such rudeness, and she 
determined to keep him at her side until some of 
the company should note his absence, and then 
she would take his arm once more and enter 
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the drawing-room radiant and triumphant. But 
she did more than she had reckoned upon. By 
a sudden impulse that was too natural to be 
feigned, she sat upon one of the graceful chairs, 
under a gigantic palm, looked up into his eyes 
and broke out, ‘‘Mr. Fairman, [ must tell you, 
now that I have this opportunity, that I am 
humiliated beyond measure at the contemptible 
part I took against you a few days or weeks ago. 
Oh, when I think of it I feel that I cannot beg 
your pardon too humbly. I really did not intend 
things to go quite so far, and could have pre- 
vented it all if I had wished; while there need 
not have been any of it if I had not hired the 
lads to insult you. I even went down to their 
meeting room and promised anything they would 
ask if they would make you fail. But you will 
never know how glad I am that you did not, and 
youcannot imagine how I long for the forgiveness 
that I ask.”’ 

Fairman had stood calmly looking down at her 
and wondering how one so like an artist’s ideal of 
angel could have been so earthly. He was admir- 
ing her beyond all question, and her heart 
bounded with exultation, for it was this man, of 
all that she had ever met, to whom she could 
gladly yield her homage. From the time she first 
saw him she recognized her idea of a man to love 
and honor. And she did already love him more 
than she had ever cared for anyone, except, per- 
haps, her first real, honest lover, Mr. Jones. She 
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waited eagerly for his answer, her eyes like stars, 
her lips parted and her bosom fluttering with 
anxiety. 

“T have buried the offense so deeply, Miss 
Highe,” he responded, “that I have succeeded in 
keeping it out of my mind almost entirely. In 
fact, the result thus far has not been at all un- 
pleasant, but if you wish me to say that I forgive 
the part you took in it, lam ready to say I do, 
utterly and entirely,” and hesmiled as hespoke. She 
rose and stood before him with one beautiful little 
hand outstretched and a gleam of the esteem, in 
which she held him, shining from her eyes. If the 
picture of that other, whom he had seen but for 
an instant, had not been standing between them, 
he would possibly have clasped that small hand 
and succumbed to her tender flattery. As it was, 
that gentle, sweet musician was his unconscious 
protector from the slavery in which the beautiful 
tyrant would have held him. He merely touched 
the proffered hand and said he felt it would be 
selfish in him to longer detain one of the bright- 
est lights from the brilliant company. They had 
been gone such a short time that only Reade 
had paid much attention to their absence. He 
was eagerly watching for them, and when they 
appeared he gave a sigh of relief, for no one could 
have imagined that anything had made Fair- 
man’s heart beat one throb faster, but there was 
acertain half-subdued attitude in his companion 
that led the watcher to know that she had failed 
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this time, atleast, in bringing his friend to her feet. 
He noted how she employed every art to keep 
Fairman close beside her, and how she pretended 
to forget that she should be coming forward with 
the rest to greet Miss Joyce. In his heart he 
was calling the young man all sorts of stupid 
names, and had concluded to slip around quietly 
and bring him to the charmed circle, when he hap- 
pened tocatch his eye, and the droll look of annoy- 
ance and disappointment that he got made him 
quite comfortable. He thought that a few mo- 
ments would set matters right without his inter- 
ference, and he was correct in his calculation, 
though he had not the smallest conception of how 
it would come to pass. Amie had also seen that 
look, and her furious temper got the better of 
her judgment; she looked at him with a blaze in 
her eyes and the very quintessence of scorn upon 
her lips, and she fairly hissed through her faultless 
teeth: ‘You are at perfect liberty to leave me, 
Mr. Fairman; you have already occupied quite 
sufficient of my time from my friends. I fear that 
you presume to think that I wish to detain you.”’ 
And this was said sufficiently loud for several of 
her admirers to hear. If she had thought to 
humble him she missed the mark disastrously. 
One swift thought made him know that nearly all 
who were near them had seen that it was her will 
to keep him beside her. Besides, his entire inno- 
cence of the charge that she had made rather 
elated him, so that when he left her, instead of 
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having the air of a knight in disgrace he looked 
more like one going forth to conquer. Her heart 
grew fairly sick with disgust at herself and her 
evil genius when she saw what she had done, and 
she resolved that she would once more get him at 
her side and keep him there before everyone. Still 
worse, on yielding to passion she had lost sight of 
her chief object, which was the prevention of his 
introduction to Miss Joyce. Had Fairman not 
been in the assemblage she would have been 
among the first to welcome the charming young 
lady, and she would have shown gaily before the 
other’s gentler loveliness. She bit her lip with 
vexation, and actual tears glistened on her eye- 
lashes when she thought of the muddle she had 
made, and one or two gentlemen, who were 
quietly cognizant of the scene, remarked to each 
other: ‘‘The saucy Amie is hard hit at last.’’ 
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CHARTER V. 


One characteristic of this impulsive beauty was 
to act as quickly as she thought; so before any- 
one could guess what she would do she was glid- 
ing like a graceful vision and with a swift step 
toward the hostess and her niece. She reached 
the spot just in time to see the object of her 
thoughts bend with winning grace before the fair 
musician, whose glorious eyes looked up to him 
with sweet recognition of his word or two of ap- 
preciation. Much as he longed to hold her atten- 
tion, he stepped aside to permit others to draw 
near, for many had been engaged in conversation, 
or in, we must confess, flirtation, until his action 
reminded them of their manners, and he was not 
a little surprised to find the very next to himself 
was his late companion. Mr. Reade had, as usual, 
seen everything, and only his most rigid society 
ethics kept him from indulging in one of his 
hearty laughs. He was still more amused at Fair- 
man’s astonished look when she stepped beside 
him and spoke as if nothing had happened. He 
answered her half absently and moved still 
farther away from the centre of attraction, and 
she just as naturally followed him, smiling and 
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talking as if she had a deeply interested listener. 
She was failing again, and she knew it, and she re- 
sorted to the device that never lost; she looked 
up at him like a penitent child with her sweet lips 
pouted and her eyes suffused with tears, and she 
whispered so softly that he had to bend slightly 
to hear: ‘‘I have been wickedly rude and unkind 
to you again. Do you think you can ever bring 
yourself to pardon me?” ‘‘Certainly,’’ he an- 
swered, very heartily, and she gave him sucha 
look of thankfulness that he hardly knew what 
he should say in answer to it. She caught the ad- 
vantage and whispered again: ‘‘ Please take me 
to one of the windows; it is stifling here.’’ And 
Reade followed them with a despairing gaze as 
they made a direct course to the great open 
window of the portico. But the guardian friend 
was not kept in despair very long, for there was a 
slight stir toward the music-room, and in a most 
exquisitely modulated voice, and with the air of a 
thoroughbred gentleman, Fairman said: ‘‘I must 
humbly beg your forgiveness, Miss Highe, for 
imagining that you wish me to remain at your 
side while your numerous friends are wishing me 
away.’ And with a stately bow he left her and 
her admirers to talk of him as they would while 
he wended his way to the room in which one of 
the most audacious of Wagner’s compositions 
was being handled by a master touch. 

Reade had actually turned from looking after 
him with bitter disappointment in his breast, 
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when he felt the touch of his hand on his arm; a 
warm rush of feeling seemed to make him blind 
for a second as he looked into Fairman’s clear 
eyes, and he wisely deferred making any comment 
whatever upon his apparently changeable be- 
havior. But they stood close side by side, while 
Wagner moaned and sighed, screamed and roared, 
shouted and thundered in a very pandemonium of 
mighty music which ended in a sad, long wail, like 
the cry of anaccursed soul, and a profuse shower of 
perspiration from the face and hands of the grand 
exponent of the wonderful composer’s ideas. For 
a time there was a silence like the lull after a 
tempest, and as no one ever prays for the repeti- 
tion of a thunder storm, however magnificent it 
may have been, so no one asked for any more 
Wagner, but one soft voice asked for Schubert or 
Chopin, and numbers from both were given with 
equal strength and splendor by the accommodat- 
ing pianist, who smiled and waved his hand 
toward the admiring listeners. With him music 
was the noblest art in the world, and he gloried 
in his command of its myriads of expression, and 
the perfect technique of which he was undoubt- 
edly master. He absented himself an instant and 
returned holding Miss Joyce by the hand. He 
bowed very low and said: ‘‘ Iam de mahster of dis 
noble art, but hereI pring to you its very spirit; its 
peautiful soul!’’ while the girl stood there with 
her hands clasped and eyes looking upon the floor. 
And when she lifted them, as she smilingly re- 
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ceived the applause that followed the maestro’s 
words, there were genuine tears on the curling 
lashes, and she looked almost too etherially lovely 
to satisfy her warm-hearted friends. 

Thus far our Freshman friend had been so busy 
with his education, his well-pondered ambition 
and his idolatrous love for his mother, that he 
had never had but the most evanescent thought 
or admiration for any woman. Amie Highe had 
come nearer to awakening his emotions than any 
one, but if he had left her presence the next day 
without further acknowledgments he would still 
have remained the same. He would have remem- 
bered her only as a most beautiful creature, and 
one day he would have found her violent demon- 
strations of temper overshadowing all else. But 
now, at twenty-seven or eight years of age, he 
was face to face with one that he knew he could 
never forget. He did not say it even to himself, 
but he felt it, and before many months he knew 
that this great love was either to make him or 
break him, as the case might be. Not that he in- 
tended ever to give up his course, or to weaken 
one iota of his efforts to bring forward and help 
to establish certain reforms; but the incomplete- 
ness of life without someone, beyond all others, 
upon whom to bestow his confidence and his 
hopes, upon whom to depend for encouragement 
and gentle reproof or soulful .sympathy, made 
itself more and more felt the farther he went from 
the city that contained his ideal. . 
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But on this memorable evening he thought only 
of that young musician, and he studied her modest 
loveliness and sweet unconsciousness, as well as 
the incomparable beauty of her rendition of his 
favorite composers. It seemed to him that the 
maestro’s expressions concerning her were far 
more honest than such compliments generally are; 
and while he followed the gentle girl with his eyes 
Amie was watching his every expression and her 
heart grew angry with what she saw. No single 
look betrayed her intense feeling even to the most 
acute observer; but she made excuses to linger in 
his proximity, and to attract his attention to her- 
self by some witty remark or direct question, to 
which he must give answer or else appear point- 
edly preoccupied. In each case, however, her suc- 
cess was too short-lived to suit her ideas, and 
when one time he was looking and listening so 
intently that he took no notice whatever she de- 
liberately shrugged her shoulders as if she was 
chilled, and sat upon a divan exactly between him 
andthe player. He glanced at her, and for the first 
time seemed to have an inkling of suspicion of her 
object. Asif to convince himself that she had in- 
tentionally interfered with his enjoyment of the 
music he watched her, and the defiant beauty 
slowly changed her expression to one of the 
sweetest sadness, but without looking into the 
eyes that she knew were resting upon her face. 
He was totally misguided and inwardly censured 
himself for allowing any derogatory thought to 
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harbor in his mind for a moment. His trans- 
parent face betrayed his mental verdict; she saw 
it, though her look was swift as thought, for her 
intuition had mapped the working of his mind as 
if it were an open book before her and she availed 
herself of the advantage. 

Waiting for the music to die away, she sat as if 
in the deepest cogitation, so deep, indeed, that she 
almost forgot where she was, and awakened from 
her reverie only when Fairman moved to pass her, 
which he was compelled to do if he wished to fol- 
low the rest of the company into the drawing- 
room. She started with surprise when she heard 
his ‘‘beg pardon,”’ rose hastily and walked beside 
him into the room, smiling up at him as if he had 
just made some pleasant remark, and the first to 
see them as they entered the dazzling light was 
Miss Joyce. A wave of annoyance, that he would 
scarcely have acknowledged to himself, made him 
so ungallant as to remain standing after he had 
found a chair for Miss Highe, though there was a 
vacant place beside her, to which she invited him 
with playful confidence. He might better have 
taken the seat, for the words that his companion 
was uttering were so low they required him to 
bend down to listen, the act giving him an air of 
devotion very remote from his feelings. It was 
part of her policy that this should be, and she 
followed up the conversation in a sparkling vein 
until he was almost ready to sit down for relief, 
when he happened to notice that Miss Joyce, who 
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had been surrounded by congratulating friends, 
was just at that instant alone with her aunt. He 
gave an indifferent reply to his entertainer’s last 
remark, and, wishing to be excused, was soon 
in the presence of the young lady, who gave him 
a kindly pleasant greeting, accepting his apprecia- 
tion of her playing with charming frankness. She, 
like himself, was really too honest to feign ignor- 
ance of her particular gift, and like him, she, too, 
had such a perfectly natural manner of acknowl- 
edging it that no one, however unkind, could say 
that she was boastful or vain. Almost before he 
knew it he was seated beside her, her aunt having 
given him permission, and they were soon engaged 
in an entertaining conversation upon music. His 
education in that branch had not been neglected, 
but he found her wonderfully cultured for one so 
young. Her ideas were original in some direc- 
tions, but as a general thing she expressed herself 
conscientiously devoted to finding the true trend 
of the composer, and then giving it the most faith- 
ful rendition within her power. During their in- 
terchange of ideas he suddenly turned more di- 
rectly toward her, after some particularly charac- 
teristic saying, and said: ‘‘I think the maestro 
could have used no more perfect expression con- 
cerning you than that ‘you are the very soul of 
music.’’’ She blushed and her soft brown eyes 
looked up at him with a very pleasant light in 
them as she smilingly answered: ‘‘ Perhaps it may 
be so, but, oh! you don’t know how very hard my 
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old Professor made me work. He has even cracked 
my knuckles and scolded until I could not see the 
notes for tears and nervousness.”’ 

“That was near to cruelty, I think,’”’ returned 
Fairman, as he looked at the long, delicate hands, 
with their small knuckles and spotless whiteness. 

‘“‘T thought it was cruel then,” she replied, ‘‘ but 
I am convinced now that my heart might have 
burst with its love for music, and it longing to 
give it expression, had I not profited by his in- 
struction and set myself to accomplish my great- 
est desire by hard, unmitigated work.” 

‘““You certainly have nobly attained your 
desire,’ he returned, and a sigh that she did not 
understand escaped his lips. They both ceased 
speaking and sat for a moment as if each were 
alone, if one could judge from their expressive 
countenances. He was thinking how far beyond 
him she was in the accomplishment of her ambi- 
tion; she was wondering why he had ended his 
last remark with an utterance very much like 
pain or disappointment; and at the same time 
more than one of the bright company were look- 
ing at the twain and noting their perfect accord. 
Amie Highe saw it, and she held her lower lip be- 
tween her closed teeth until it grew as white as 
themselves. Mr. Reade saw it, and he decided that 
if Fairman’s heart turned toward that lovely girl 
he would watch well .that no hostile element 
should interfere, and as his eyes turned toward 
Amie he felt that so far as she was concerned 
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there would be no lack of impediments to his 
young friend’s peaceful courtship. 

But a fashionable reception is scarcely the place 
in which to indulge in either silent reverie or moral- 
izing, as Fairman discovered when the son of the 
house aroused Miss Joyce to the knowledge that 
the company were expected to repair to the upper 
room, and before he knew it Miss Highe’s dainty 
jeweled fingers were nestling in his arm. He spoke 
onlya casual word or two while walking through 
the splendid hallway, until the lady grew im- 
patient and exclaimed: ‘‘For pity’s sake don’t 
wear your heart outside of your coat, and don’t 
bow down to worship until you know whether 
you have a deity or a demon upon which to be- 
stow your thoughts.”’ 

By aslight manoeuvre Reade was immediately 
behind the two and heard Amie’s words dis- 
tinctly. No one could know how he longed to 
whisper to Fairman that the ‘““demon”’ was even 
then beside him; but he dare not do more than 
listen to the by-play. 

‘‘T hope that you will pardon my contradiction, 
Miss Highe,”’ said Fairman, ‘‘but Iam not aware 
that Iam acting in any way remarkable. Miss 
Joyce certainly gave me serious food for thought, 
and I do not know that I have made a breach of 
etiquette in pausing to ponder, neither do I think 
that anyone, even yourself,’ and he looked 
straight into her flashing blue eyes, ‘‘can possibly 
assert that I have made any demonstration of 
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worship in any direction.’’ His accent was rather 
curt and he closed his mouth as if it would require 
something much more important than her last sen- 
tences to make him open it. 

“Tam peculiarly unfortunate to-night,” she said, 
‘‘and it is too bad when I candidly do not wish 
to either hurt or displease you.’’ ‘‘In fact,’’ she 
continued, ‘I do not know a creature in this as- 
sembly whom I so desire to please.’’ Saying this, 
she turned an arch face towards his, beaming with 
smiles and blushes, that it was beautiful to look 
upon, and for awhile he devoted himself to her in 
quite an agreeable fashion. The evening was 
passing rapidly and she had such a deep desire to 
know where he was going and when, and such a 
determination to destroy what slight germ of ad- 
miration he might have for Miss Joyce, that her 
words were scarcely as well chosen as usual, and 
jarred upon his sensitive ear. ‘‘When are you 
going to leave, at what time and at what sta- 
tion?” all came in one breath, and having noted 
in her mental memorandum she was ready for the 
grand attack, though she tried to hide her eager- 
ness under an air of super-indifference. 

But opportunity was limited and all she had to 
say was of necessity deferred to a future occasion. 
Yet she was almost jubilant, for she knew that 
her companion was under engagements that must 
prevent his return to Rosedale for three months at 
least. Meanwhile, Miss Joyce would be safely under 
her aunt’s protecting wing, while she, Amie Highe, 
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was free to be in any city and at any time. Hav- 
ing all the courage requisite to a woman with an 
independent fortune, and audaciously indifferent 
to the usual conventionalities, she forgot to calcu- 
late upon the prestige in which she must finally be 
held, but as she mentally commented, ‘the game 
was worth the powder,’ and she cared little or 
nothing for the outside world. Nothing could be 
plainer than that the ambition that she was in- 
dulging would carry her beyond her depth, for 
that passion filled and overflowed her being. Had 
Fairman been far less attractive personally, and 
stillas brave and fine a speaker, she would have 
longed to win him, because she thought she saw 
no limit to his future advancement. He moved 
before her mind’s eye councilman, senator, gov- 
ernor, congressman, one of the cabinet, perhaps— 
oh, more than that, perhaps, President! and the 
thought made her brilliant beauty sparkle and 
scintillate like a reflection of the gems that she 
wore. Ladies and gentlemen alike turned again 
and again to look at her, while the latter 
thronged around her, finding soon that the 
sparkle was like ice inits coldness toward them- 
selves, while many noted in what direction the 
bright eyes turned most often during that gay 
evening and her diaphanous secret soon became 
public property. 

After supper there was more music and this 
time our earnest Freshman was quick enough to 
obtain permission to turn the music, paying most 
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careful attention to the notes and turning with 
such perfect despatch that there could be no possi- 
ble break, even when Herr Vollmere took slight 
liberties with the score. 

Next to the Professor came a fair, young tenor, 
who, by the way, was fashionably late, and who 
could not be persuaded to take the slightest re- 
freshment before singing. A young lady began his 
accompaniment in a very pleasant style and he 
started, but had evidently missed his keynote; 
she unostentatiously commenced again, this time 
giving particular stress to his starting note; 
again he threw his head back and began, to find 
himself entirely at sea among the higher notes. 
Then he coughed until he was red in the face, 
looked keenly at the copy and started again with 
a sort of ‘‘do or die’’ expression that provoked 
amusement among those who were awaiting his 
selection. But he persevered until he found that 
the most telling parts were so far beyond his 
compass that he could not reach them at all. By 
this time his forehead was damp and his cheeks 
ablaze, while his eyes had a pained look sad to see. 
Fairman leaned toward him and said: ‘‘ Perhaps 
your accompanist can transpose it.” A wonder- 
‘ful show of relief overspread his features to be 
shadowed by despair when she said she could not 
undertake the transposition. At that instant 
Fairman’s eyes fell upon Miss Joyce, and her gaze 
seemed to ask him to help the poor fellow. He im- 
mediately responded to the tacit request by ask- 
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ing the singer if he would permit him to play for 
him, and his offer wasso promptly accepted that he 
and the young lady had changed places before any- 
one, but those very near, was aware of the change. 
Another instant and the tenor’s voice found it- 
self, clear, full and sweet, with a certain rich 
timbre that made it sound far higher than it was, 
while the accompaniment swayed to every accent, 
supporting here, giving the voice its own sweet 
will there, and swelling into glorious echoes when 
the human tones needed the power upon which to 
rest their most exquisite melody. 

Through the whole song Fairman played and 
the other sang, each so deeply interested that they 
became oblivious of the audience which thronged 
the music room and the doorways, and when the 
last, long, tender notes were struck they were sur- 
prised at the burst of applause from both ladies 
and gentlemen, who lost little time in calling for 
another song. Fairman had quietly risen from 
the stool, and he offered to lead the former player 
to it, but she refused so decidedly and with such 
evident anxiety that he answered the singer’s re- 
quest to take her place without more persuasion. 
The tenor had undoubtedly reserved the gem for 
an encore, and between them it was rendered with 
such touching beauty that Herr Vollmere squeezed 
their hands until they ached, and actually blessed 
them with tears in his sharp, dark eyes. Amie 
pressed through the crowd to congratulate the 
player, but he felt a kind of impression that he 

13 
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had a right to go straight to Miss Joyce to hear 
her comment of his action, which he did, actually 
forgetting that he should stand in readiness to 
turn the pages for the next performer. She looked 
almost as if she expected him as he drew near, and 
her hand was ready to receive his as she said: 
“You call me an artist, Mr. Fairman, pray what 
do you name yourself?’”’ ‘A pretty fair accom- 
panist, that is all,” he replied, with a very bright 
glow on his handsome face. She gave no response 
to that except a sweet smile and a look in her 
beautiful eyes that he never forgot. 

They sat quietly listening to a soprano of rare 
excellence, and a duet that made the air heavy 
with its mawkish sentiment, and then he accom- 
panied her to the piano and listened as he turned 
the leaves, meanwhile watching the rapidly moy- 
ing fingers that lit like white-winged birds on the 
vibrating keys, and feeling deeper and deeper in- 
terest in the performer. But the hour for depart- 
ure had come, and he approached the sweet musi- 
cian and her graceful guardian with a strange 
anxiety in his heart for fear he might not receive 
the invitation to come again which he desired ex- 
ceedingly. But it came heartily and was seconded 
by a shy glance from the younger lady, and he 
stepped forth into the cool night with an air of 
joyousness that made his companion, Mr. Reade, 
look at him quizzically, but Fairman seemed so 
perfectly unconscious that he forbore making any 
comment. 
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They parted company at the hotel next morn- 
ing, Reade remaining in Rosedale for some time 
longer, Fairman to fulfill an engagement several 
hundred miles away. It was with wonderful sat- 
isfaction that Miss Highe saw him enter the train, 
while he was entirely unaware of her proximity 
to him when the engine started with its long line 
of preciously freighted cars. 

During the afternoon Mr. Reade paid what he 
was pleased to term his duty visit to Mrs. Joyce 
and her niece, and having been requested to pre- 
sent Mr. Fairman’s compliments, the conversation 
turned in the direction of that young gentleman. 
Reade was not loathe to give his friend’s history 
to listeners in whom the subject was deeply inter- 
esting, when he was conscious that it contained 
nothing derogatory to him. He began: 

“‘T know I am saying the worst concerning Mr. 
Fairman when I tell you that he is comparatively 
poor. His grandfather, though, was one of the 
wealthiest men in Maryland, a good portion of 
his riches being in slaves, and possibly no more 
exquisitely cultivated gentleman ever inhabited 
that part of the country. His wife was in every 
way his equal, and their children were reared to 
be an honor to the name they bore. There were 
three, my friend’s father, another son and one 
daughter. Within a mile of their home there lived 
another family of equal refinement and wealth, 
among whom was the young lady to whom Fair- 
man’s father was to have been married before the 
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Civil War broke out; but when its call to arms 
was sounded she proudly gave him up to the 
cause of the Union. And he left with the blessing 
of both father and mother upon his head, for they 
belonged to the old Colonial stock who had 
fought for the cause of liberty. At first they 
hardly realized the sacrifice that would be re- 
quired of them, but when slavery was found to be 
the pivot upon which the cause revolved, they 
were willing and prompt to respond. The brother 
was not so enthusiastic to enlist in the army, and 
the father was not willing to have his wife, 
daughter and property unprotected. But he and 
his son, having released every slave upon the place, 
forthwith hired them to work upon the farm, and 
a great amount of the product was devoted to the 
use of the Union Army. Before they knew it, they 
began to make considerable money from their en- 
terprise, because of the perfect quality of their 
goods and the honesty of their dealings, and when 
the war was over they found themselves very 
nearly as well circumstanced as before, except 
that their soldier was among the missing, and for 
months they mourned for him. But one bright 
summer morning he came, a very shadow of him- 
self. He had been wounded and imprisoned, and 
only his fine constitution had saved him from 
death under the ordeals through which he had 
passed. Home comforts soon restored him to 
happiness and health, and he and his faithful 
fiancee were married. And now strange re- 
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verses came. The vast demand upon the farm 
subsided with the recall of the troops, and the 
brother left for the far West to seek his fortune. 
The sister married and went farther south, but 
both had received their portion of the wealth of 
the family before leaving, their father having stil] 
a half doubtful feeling concerning the results of the 
war, and wishing to deal justly by all of them. 

“The family to which Fairman’s mother he- 
longed had been less fortunate than their neigh- 
bors, and a certain chivalrous characteristic of 
the elder Fairman induced him to ask them all to 
make his estate their home. So our young friend 
was soon surrounded by grandparents, parents 
and two aunts, among whom he never knew any- 
thing but the most delicate cultivation and refine- 
ment. They had been brought up to fill the high- 
est position, and the arts, as well as the more 
fundamental principles of education were not neg- 
lected. And that is why the young man’s man- 
ners are so near to Chesterfieldian perfection, why 
he can play with an artist’s touch and expression, 
and why he actually does not understand the evils 
that surround us all. You do not know that he 
can sing also, and you have yet to hear a more 
cultured and impressive speaker.” 

Here Mr. Reade paused, and Mrs. Joyce inquired 
if his parents were living. 

| stopped, ” he explained, “fearing I might 
weary you,” but a protest from both ladies pre- 
vailed upon him to continue. ‘ His mother is liv- 
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ing, but his father’s constitution never quite re- 
covered from the shock of his military career, 
though for some time he seemed entirely restored. 
Therefore, when he made investments that 
turned out disastrously, when he had bought 
property that was boomed far beyond its value, 
and when trusted agents and friends proved un- 
faithful, and his fortune dwindled to comparative 
poverty, his health succumbed, and when his only 
son was twelve years old, he went to sleep one 
evening at sunset, with his wife’s hand held close 
to his heart and his boy’s head nestled close be- 
side him on the pillow. Young as the boy was he 
understood very nearly how and why the awful 
grief had fallen upon them, and even then he 
began to study and think out the problem that is 
the incentive of his chosen career. For some years 
after his father’s death, however, the family lived 
on the same until his mother’s sisters married, one 
taking her parents to her home in the mountains 
of Georgia. After this reduction of expenses the 
remaining family lived quite comfortably, and the 
youth was as carefully trained as if he was des- 
tined to yet fill the position once held by his grand- 
father. There was a competence fully sufficient 
for the continuance of his collegiate course, and 
to insure his mother from any future depriva- 
tion, but with nothing beyond for himself, unless he 
should be willing to live a very humble life indeed. 
And now he has for several years been fulfilling 
the plans which he proposed to follow. He is 
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neither more nor less than a pronounced social 
and political reformer, though he has never under 
any circumstance acknowledged such a name. He 
has started upon a crusade against dishonesty, 
injustice and fraud. Some people say he is vision- 
ary, others tell each other that if there were a few 
more like him that the country would soon be in 
a far better state. I do not pretend to say, except 
that I feel confident that he must as surely do 
some good as does the sunshine. At the same © 
time I must tell you he is generous to a fault, im- 
provident as a little child, a peculiarity, by the 
way, of a great many Southern people, and as 
morally pure and sincere as it is possible for 
human being to be.’”’ Reade ceased speaking with 
a smile at his own championship of his absent 
friend. But he truly loved him and wished to 
place him upon a good footing at once with peo- 
ple whom he knew not only held high social 
standing, but a keen sense of right. 

‘‘Does he resemble his mother ?’’ questioned the 
elder lady. 

‘“‘Thave not met her,’’ Mr. Reade returned, ‘‘ but 
he bears a close likeness to the photograph of her 
which he has with him always, for let me tell you 
he is a mother worshipper; but I think his height 
and figure belong to his father’s side of the house.” 

“T am slightly inclined to think him visionary 
myself,” said Mrs. Joyce, ‘“‘but that can scarcely 
be counted to his discredit. He is quite young,—I 
yudge,——”’ 
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‘About twenty-eight years old,” explained Mr. 
Reade. 

‘“There is such a freshness and modesty about 
him, I should not have thought him quite that 
age,’”’ returned Mrs. Joyce, ‘‘and I am so inter- 
ested in his career that I will be pleased to have 
him call whenever he is in our neighborhood.” 
And with a few remarks upon society and other 
irrelevant topics, Mr. Reade left, well satisfied with 
the impression his friend had made upon one of 
the most respected leaders of society in Rosedale. 
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CHAPTER VI: 


Mr. Reade, whom we may have neglected to 
state was a confidential attache of a certain rail- 
road combination, and whose business either led 
him or permitted him to go in almost every direc- 
tion, and at almost any time he might desire, now 
devoted himself assiduously to the business which 
brought him to that city. Having accomplished 
that satisfactorily, he prepared to leave, but he 
first paid a visit to the Library building to find in 
what manner the boys were employing their time. 
He was greeted very pleasantly by some who had 
met him before when he had made a previous visit 
to the city, and with great respect by those who 
connected him in their remembrance only as the 
friend of Mr. Fairman. 

When he entered Jacob Starling was in the act 
of reading, and he asked him to go on, as he 
wanted to see what they were about. His sur- 
prise was genuine when he found that the history 
of the United States was the object of their inter- 
est. 

‘What started you upon that line of reading ?”’ 
he inquired. 
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“Mr. Fairman wrote to us the day after he 
left,” responded Jake, ‘‘and he advised us to spend 
at least one half hour each evening in reading his- 
tory. Then when we get used to that he wants 
us to study ’rithmetic and grammar, but we ain’t 
got any teacher, and I don’t know how we're go- 
ing to get along.” 

“T should not wonder if you would be able to 
find a teacher if you tried,” said their visitor. ‘‘If 
I were in your place I would go to some school 
and ask how you will go about finding some one 
who will teach you a little for a start.” 

“That’s jest what I'll do,” said a good-sized 
young fellow, with an intelligent face. ‘‘T’ll try to- 
morrow anyhow.” 

‘All right,’’ said Jake, ‘‘don’t forget to do so, 
and report what you find out.” 

Mr. Reade remained a few moments longer, and 
then left with a few words of advice, ‘“‘Study all 
you can, boys, and you will not all be clod-hop- 
pers, I’ll guarantee.” 

Most of the lads who were in the habit of gath- 
ering in the old Library room were past the age 
at which nothing but mischief had any attraction, 
and but few of them were near enough to man- 
hood to be possessed of ambitions beyond those 
in which their companions might share. Conse- 
quently, there was an extraordinary unity of de- 
sire among them to learn, and the few suggestions 
made by Mr. Reade were accepted without demur, 
and in a very few evenings a young graduate of a 
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grammar school was found, not only willing, but 
extremely pleased to undertake the task of help- 
ing the eager youths with their plans. The read- 
ing of history became so interesting that fiction 
and sensational stories were totally eclipsed. Ge- 
ography, grammar and arithmetic occupied hour 
after hour, until time for closing the room came 
upon them unaware; and so eager were they to be 
on hand early that many of them scarcely spent 
sufficient time over the evening meal. After a while 
some few grew weary and stopped coming, but 
the habit had become so strong that the boys 
occasionally came in to see how the ‘“school’’ 
was getting along. They seemed so discon- 
tented and unhappy that Jake wrote to Mr. 
Fairman about them, and in his prompt reply he 
proposed that the other boys should stop study 
fully half an hour before quitting time and take up 
the reading of some such book as would interest 
all hands and tempt the truants to return. He 
said that he would consider it a misfortune if any 
one should be excluded after having become so at- 
tached to the old building. His pleasure in the 
idea of their trying to improve their minds was 
very great, and his intention of visiting them at 
the end of three months was repeated. 

Perhaps no such crowd of boys ever devoted 
themselves more arduously and persistently to 
self-improvement. Even a few of the derelicts re- 
turned to their allegiance, and after a while were 
as eager in the pursuit of knowledge as any. But 
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there were still about a dozen who came saunter- 
ing in just as the musical voice of the reader began 
an entertaining book. Another plan was proposed 
by Mr. Fairman concerning them: it was that 
they should have a corner of the spacious apart- 
ment all to themselves while the study hours 
lasted. They should have one of their number to 
read to them, or they could amuse themselves in 
some manner until the others were ready to join 
them in listening. Accompanying this letter came 
a large box of colors with pencils and brushes and 
a set of drawing instruments that had been his 
own while he was a school boy. The result of 
all these arrangements was to swell the number 
of the old Library’s habitues, and to make a most 
entertaining sight to Mr Reade, when at the ex- 
piration of six weeks he found himself at leisure to 
pay the boys a visit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Within a few hundred yards of a beautiful little 
town in Maryland there stands a mansion that, 
even in these days of artistic architecture, must be 
called handsome and spacious. It is the house in 
which our Freshman was born. From time to 
time lots had been sold from its broad lands until 
there was but a comparatively small tract 
left; though quite sufficient to support the 
dignity of the homestead. There was the 
farm with its well-equipped stable, barn and 
cow-house; there was the delightful wood- 
land and the _ splendid sloping lawn with 
shade and shrubbery growing more beautiful 
every year; there were some of the old, colored 
servants who felt just as much as if they belonged 
to the widow whom they served as they did to 
the one who owned them by purchase many years 
before; and above all, there was the beloved 
mother to whom letters were ever arriving and 
the perusal of which was one of her chief pleasures. 
Long since she had refused to sell another foot of 
land, and she superintended improvements in the 
property and the preservation of the home with 
such particular care that when the time came for 
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her son to take possession he found a_beauti- 
ful portion of his father’s estate in perfect order 
and unencumbered by debt. Since his majority 
the young man had insisted upon his mother’s 
continued supervision, feeling far more faith in her 
ability than in his own inexperience; and they 
were one in their determination to retain the es- 
tate, though very tempting offers were sometimes 
made for it. For several years all such annoyances 
had ceased, however, and, instead, men of means 
had bought the surrounding lands, and built resi- 
dences among which the older mansion held its 
own with very complaisant dignity. A certain 
family pride, for which all colonial real estate 
owners seem to be remarkable, asserted itself in 
both mother and son, who, without the slightest 
ostentation, quietly resisted any innovation made 
by modern architects, painters or upholsterers 
who were called in to repair or replace anything 
about the mansion. Thus, visitors found an old 
homestead with antique furnishings and ornamen- 
tations and a hostess whose perfection of hospi- 
tality, refined manners and beautiful face made it 
one of the most desirable places to visit; and 
many times its great wide hall and wonderful 
kitchen were the scenes of delightful entertain- 
ments never to be forgotten. It was from his 
mother that the young reformer must have inher- 
ited a sense of justice that chose friends from the 
knowledge of their merit, without regard to 
wealth or fashionable standing. Sometimes at 
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first newcomers to the town would refuse, or 
rather neglect, to visit the mansion because there 
was adanger of seeing people whose moderate 
- means excluded them from certain social privi- 
leges among the elite; but they were not long 
in discovering that both rich and poor were happy 
to meet at the Fairman residence, in which there 
was little danger of ever coming in contact with 
anything that might jar upon the most sensitive 
taste. One grand attraction to the young folks 
was the permission to dance in the hall, and an- 
other, which was enjoyed by the older members of 
society also, was the real, old-fashioned Southern 
cookery, which was the pride of old Chloe’s heart. 
Modern sweetmeats and pastry had no place in 
that dear, old home. Sometimes they were pur- 
chased or prepared, but they were so entirely 
ignored in the enjoyment of the others that they 
were seldom ever thought of in later years. 

Until his call to deliver a speech in Rosedale 
mother and home had been the load-star of Fair- 
man’s existence. Sometimes he had wondered at 
himself for choosing any occupation whatever 
that should take him away from them, even for a 
season, and only the insistent belief that he must 
use his talents in the direction to which he was 
drawn, almost without volition, made him at all 
happy in his absence. His letters, therefore, were 
fraught with his abiding love, and their confidence 
and affection were so mucha part of himself that 
his mother could scarce complain of loneliness. 
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Then, too, he made visits whenever he was within 
reasonable distance, and the sunshine of his pres- 
ence, she used to say, lasted until his next coming. 

But now there was a haunting picture of some 
one else that gave his heart strange unrest that it 
had never known before. It might be called un- 
happiness, but for a time he felt almost pained 
that any vision, however fair, could dull his am- 
bition or take the place for one moment that had 
heretofore belonged exclusively to his lovely 
mother. One evening, some time after he left Rose- 
dale, he took her picture, an excellent miniature on 
ivory, and gazed at it until he almost felt her eyes 
upon him. He kissed the painted face, he leaned 
his cheek upon it, and tears, of which he was not 
ashamed, welled up and wet the pictured hair; 
and all the time the sweet, loving expression re- 
mained the same, as if to assure him that she 
would not change, even though she were compelled 
to share the love that had been hers alone all 
these years. And through it all a pair of sweet, 
brown eyes looked up at him, and a tiny white 
hand lingered upon his arm, while a beautiful face, 
lit by intelligence and a voice like purest music, as- 
serted themselves as persistently as if they had a 
right to remain within his memory always. That 
night, long after the midnight hour, he wrote 
one of the most beautful letters that had ever left 
his pen, and when his mother read it she looked 
out across the sunshiny landscape and said: 
‘Something has happened to my darling. I pray 
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that it will bring him no unhappiness.’’ And then 
she wrote: ‘Tell me all about her, my dear; I 
know there is some one creeping into your heart, 
and if she is only worthy I will be satisfied.”’ 

He was astonished beyond measure at this 
reply and hastened to inquire who had been tell- 
ing her about him. 

Her answer came: ‘I have not known and 
loved my precious son all these years not to be 
able toread between the lines. Your letter was like 
a tender, loving apology, and I knew, though you 
did not even hint, that you had met someone who 
had touched you very deeply. Remember, darling, 
that the love of a pure, sweet woman can never 
supplant the affection that you and I possess for 
one another. Instead, both of our hearts will 
expand to hold that other one, if she is only 
worthy. 

This, and more from the mother’s pen, made 
the young man resolve that even that fair 
girl could never hold his regard for an instant 
if she were not entirely worthy of the affec- 
tion so tenderly promised by his idolized mother. 
At the same time she was in his mind almost 
continually, and he found himself actually be- 
ginning to forget, or partially neglect, matters 
which had been of extreme importance in his 
eyes. But he was no sooner convinced of this 
than he forthwith set about correcting his pro- 
pensity. As a first improvement he concluded not 


to torment himself by fears of thinking too much, 
14. 
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or of the danger even of the slightest unworthi- 
ness on the part of Miss Joyce. In the second 
place, his work should be paramount for her sake 
as well as his mother’s, so that they must both 
one day be proud of his success. Thus work- 
ing for that end, the thought of both stimulating 
his efforts rather than rendering them weak and 
unsuccessful, his speeches were, if possible, more 
carefully and elaborately prepared than ever be- 
fore, while there came such brilliancy in eye and 
expression, such faithful portrayal of incidents, 
and such lucid rendition of advanced ideas that he 
became more and more popular. 

The three months were nearly gone, and the 
Freshman’s heart began to long for the day when 
he could visit Rosedale again. His speech was 
ready, and in imagination he watched to see the 
dark eyes of which he dreamed, and to know 
whether they bade him welcome or not, when he re- 
ceived a message telling him of the serious illness 
of one of the most prominent members of the club 
for which he was to speak, with a request to 
postpone the engagement until further notice. 
Following the telegram came a letter giving par- 
ticulars, setting a day one month distant, for the 
address, and inclosing a check begging his kind 
acceptance of it as an earnest apology tor the 
disarrangement of his plans. His first impulse 
was to return the check, with injured dignity; but 
serious second thought bade him accept it with 
graceful thanks. He thought how foolish it was 
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to be aping the possessor of riches when he had 
nothing of moment to support his manner, and 
he wisely concluded, that if people valued his 
addresses so highly it would only be just to him- 
self to accept their valuation. A mixed feeling of 
disappointment and temptation followed the re- 
ceipt of this letter. He had so calculated upon 
calling on Mrs. and Miss Joyce while in the city 
that his heart was fairly chilled with the disap- 
pointment. Then came the temptation to go any- 
how, and the check seemed almost a_ provi- 
dential solution of his dilemma. But there was a 
standing arrangement with his mother that if at 
any time he had leisure he should spend the time 
at home. Several such occasions had offered, and 
on each one the pleasure had been mutual, and he 
had started forth again happier for his visit. 
The question was rather difficult, but his decis- 
ion turned toward home, and he wrote telling 
his mother to expect him in less than two weeks, 
to stay a week at least. He smiled to himself 
because he felt so thoroughly happy when he 
had settled the matter so conscientiously, and 
he walked from the post office with an elastic step 
and a bright glow of health and happiness upon 
his face, when just ahead of him he saw a face and 
figure that he felt was in some way familiar. He 
did not locate the individual until she turned 
and looked at him, and in another moment he 
and Miss Highe were exchanging greetings, he 
with unconcealed surprise, and she with a half 
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shy, half daring manner that made her very bright 
and girlish looking in her rich autumn costume. 
She did not say it in words, but any one with 
more experience than Fairman would have felt 
the implied compliment of her presence in the city. 
She had heard what a successful tour he had 
made in these few months, but it was no more - 
than he expected and he deserved. She gave him 
permission to walk with her, and her astonish- 
ment was most artistically feigned when she dis- 
covered that they were stopping at the same 
hotel. At the same time, had he been gifted with 
any vanity at all he would have seen fit to re- 
member that his name was announced asa guest 
at that house for the last three or four days, and 
we know that she had examined those lists care- 
fully so as to avoid any mistake. Her stay was 
indefinite, as she was just making a tour for the 
cure of a spell of ennui, and she was delighted to 
have an old friend to whom to talk, ifit was only 
for a day or two. She was sorry he was disap- 
pointed about going to Rosedale; she had been to 
see the lads at the Library, and she would not 
raise his hopes too high about their progress; she 
feared he had wasted his good feelings upon such 
a mongrel crowd. Her audacity in even mention- 
ing the boys struck him forcibly, and made him 
feel like changing the subject, but she did it for 
him. She spoke of Mr. Reade and of the grand 
reception at the Joyces’, and then assuming a very 
solemn air she expressed great concern regarding 
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the extreme delicacy of Miss Joyce. Had he not 
noticed how frail and delicate she appeared? He 
had, indeed, with a sort of pain that was inde- 
scribable, but he said only that he thought she 
was rather frail looking, but hard study might 
have had something to do with it.” 

“Hard study!” repeated Amie, scornfully. ‘If 
ever there was a superficial, over-rated girl it is 
Ethel Joyce. She can play a few selections 
with remarkable skill and expression, but see Herr 
Professor Vollmer alone, and get him on the ques- 
tion of her abilities. He will tell you how it broke 
his heart to hear her torture those very musical 
gems before he forced her into his style and tech- 
nique. I have seen his despair over her awkward- 
ness and want of feeling until I was really sorry 
for him.”’ 

He glanced at the speaker with an expression 
that brought a deeper color to her face, and said, 
‘‘Herr Professor Vollmer has made an innovation 
in the manner of teaching ?”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ she inquired. 

‘‘T believe,”’ he replied, ‘‘that teachers do not as 
a general custom give lessons in public.” 

A quick, angry gleam seemed to strike from the 
blue in her eyes as she returned, ‘‘I am a personal 
friend of the Professor’s family; therefore, I could 
see and hear a great deal without any interference 
with the scholars.” 

Perfect silence followed, and she felt that it must 
be some time for her veracity to be entirely re-es- 
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tablished in the mind of her companion. But, in- 
deed, his thoughts had gone far beyond her, and 
the idea that he was in the least saddened at her 
defective character was quite without foundation. 
He was picturing his mother’s joy on the receipt 
of the letter telling of his coming endeavoring to 
quell the strong desire to turn in another direc- 
tion, if only for a few hours. But the rudeness of 
permitting himself to be buried in thought while 
another person, and that a lady, was at a loss for 
entertainment appealed to his chivalry, and he 
became quite animated upon several topics which 
apparently interested him exceedingly. Two or 
three days passed, and when our friend was not 
engaged in business or in writing letters he found 
himself taken captive by the ever-present Amie. 
He was too perfectly unconscious to notice that 
gentlemen and ladies both moved from her direc- 
tion when he entered the room, and that in nearly 
every case they were left tete-a-tete, until one 
young fellow, who considered himself quite a privi- 
ledged character, came to him with a knowing 
smile and wished to congratulate him upon his en- 
gagement to the most beautiful and accomplished 
lady he had ever seen. Mr. Fairman’s nonplussed 
look and the color that overspread his face might 
well have been mistaken for consciousness of a 
discovered secret. But the denial burst from his 
lips too purely genuine to be doubted, and too 
thoughtlessly prompt to have permitted a single 
gleam of its consequence to have entered his mind. 
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He did not even desire to know the lady’s name, 
and his obtuseness carried him so far that he 
actually mentioned the fact of the young man’s 
queer mistake to Amie the next time they met. 
Not until he noted a shadow very like pain in 
Amie’s eyes did it occur to him that anyone could 
possibly so connect their names. The pity that 
he might have felt for such a misapprehension 
upon her feelings was completely swallowed up in 
the fear that such a report might reach his mother 
or even Rosedale. And he retired from the parlor 
much earlier than was habitual, after having 
begged Amie to forgive and forget the annoyance 
of which he was in truth most genuinely innocent. 

With no premeditation he was less inclined to 
talk with Miss Highe during the remainder of 
his stay in the city; and when he did pause for 
awhile to speak with her there was a restraint, 
of which he was not aware, in his every action. 
Upon the last evening he stood, with valise in 
hand, directing the porter regarding his luggage, 
when the lady stepped toward him with hand 
extended and a pallor on her cheek that he could 
not help but notice. He turned and said: ‘‘Good- 
bye, Miss Highe, I hope you will enjoy your tour 
exceedingly and effectually overcome the malady 
of which you complained.’’ She seemed more irri- 
tated than pleased at his good wishes, but he 
made no other comment whatever, and with 
another good-bye was leaving the door, when she 
put her hand on his arm as if to detain him, 
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and as he looked into her face, questioningly, 
he saw bona fide tears on her long golden lashes. 
She knew that she was lovely as she stood in that 
disconsolate attitude, and that a child’s sweet 
mouth could not be more winning than hers with 
its sorrowful droop. And again, had it not been 
for a vision of great dark eyes and a pure girlish 
face, he might have yielded to the spell of her won- 
derful beauty. Instead he turned away abruptly, 
and his voice bore nothing but the most common- 
place friendship in its calmly reiterated ‘‘ good- 
bye.” 

She stood, as he left her, for some moments for- 
getful of her surroundings, bitterly disappointed, 
angry and with the tears still wet upon her 
cheeks. 

“That fellow is a fool, if he is smart in some 
ways!” exclaimed the man who had congrat- 
ulated Fairman some evenings before... ‘‘She is a 
beauty and I believe she’s rich, and there she stands 
just dying for love of him, and he don’t seem to 
know it.’’ With a generous impulse he walked to 
her side thinking to comfort her somewhat with 
his agreeable presence. But- she drew herself 
haughtily aside as if to let him pass, while she 
looked down the street in the direction of the 
depot, with a gaze that might mean that she had 
just had a most touching adieu from a lover, in- 
stead of an ordinary parting with a very unsenti- 
mental acquaintance. She remained only long 
enough to produce this impression, and then, with 
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a sigh and a slow, graceful movement, she went 
to her room to indulge her chagrin, and to plan 
her next move. For she was daily growing more 
and more determined to win the man whose 
career was mapped out before her in a glowing 
series of successes until beside him she could see 
herself reaching the acme of her inordinate am- 
bition. 

At the same time, the young man, neither know- 
ing nor caring about her ideas concerning him, 
was hurrying to the train, his swiftly moving 
thoughts giving wings to his feet. He had for- 
gotten there were cabs at the hotel for the accom- 
modation of departing guests, and that the dis- 
tance was great. It seemed to benefit him as he 
moved along, for he gained brightness and color 
as he went. At first he was annoyed at the cir- 
cumstances that seemed to be enclosing him. He 
almost feared for the second that Miss Highe 
would some day cajole him into committing some 
foolish mistake. But he cast that notion aside 
with such stern determination that he felt a de- 
light in his freedom. Then a joyous thought 
sprung into being at the meeting that would be 
between himself and his mother in a few hours, 
and he began acareful review of the answer that 
he had sent her some time before in response to 
her appeal for confidence. Yes, he told her he had 
met a fair young girl whom he thought the love- 
liest lady he had ever seen. But he had only seen 
and heard her play and talked to her but one brief 
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evening. She could thus judge that he had but 
little to tell, and he did not know whether he 
should ever see her again. But he blushed when 
he remembered that upon the very next page he 
had told of her beauty, her manner, her talent 
and her gentle loveliness, as if he had taken a very 
elaborate inventory of the charms of his new ac- 
quaintance. He was not at all sorry, however, 
and his was a very happy countenance that met 
the eyes of his faithful friend, Mr. Reade, whom he 
was surprised to find on the train. Their greeting 
was very hearty and their uninterrupted conver- 
sation continued until the first station was 
reached. Reade’s intention was to stop off there, 
but he changed his mind, and resumed his seat, 
much to his friend’s pleasure. In course of con- 
versation Reade inquired if Fairmanhad seen Miss 
Highe recently, and the truthful answer called ~ 
forth a hot wave of color upon Reade’s counte- 
nance that might have been anger, indignation 
or pain; but his companion did not inquire, 
though he felt sorry that any word of his should 
have produced it. 

There was an awkward silence until Reade 
chose to break it, but without the slightest refer- 
ence to the lady or comment upon her action. Of 
one thing the elder man was quite satisfied, and 
that was that thus far she had made no impres- 
sion upon his companion’s heart, and through 
closed teeth he resolved that she never should. 
The next stopcame in sight and the friends parted 
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with the promise of meeting in a very short time 
at Fairman’s ancestral home. 

As the miles lengthened between Rosedale and 
that quaint old home in Maryland, one fair face 
was dimmed with disappointed hopes, for only by 
accident had Ethel Joyce discovered that Fairman’s 
speech, and consequently his visit to her home, 
must be postponed. She had looked forward to 
seeing him again and to being present when he 
made an informal visit to her aunt, and she felt 
glad to think of meeting him without the crowds 
of dazzling visitors to interrupt their pleasant 
conversation. She even believed that he would 
ask her to play for him, and the piano was in ex- 
cellent tune, while several favorite pieces of music 
were conveniently at hand. She had thought of 
him until she quite forgot that he was merely the 
acquaintance of a brief evening. She had found 
herself again and yet again conjecturing the cause 
of thesigh that seemed to tell of some lurking sad- 
ness when she had spoken to him of her arduous 
pathway to success as a musician. She saw him 
time after time as he came toward her after play- 
ing those difficult transpositions, and she recalled 
how inadvertently their hands had met just then 
as if they were kindred spirits made known to each 
other through the crystal doorway of that glori- 
ous music. There was good reason for her fear of 
their not meeting again for a long while, a reason 
well known to Miss Highe, but withheld in her 
confidential talk to Mr. Faitman concerning Miss 
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Joyce. Mr. Joyce owned a beautiful villa in the Pied- 
mont country in Georgia, and the family usually 
went there upon the first approach of winterin the 
more northern states. Their departure would be 
made before the committee arrangements for Fair- 
man’s proposed speech would bring him to 
Rosedale, and Ethel was therefore quite con- 
fident that he would soon forget their brief 
acquaintance. One moment she tried to for- 
get. «that she --had “ever seen him, the amext 
she assured herself that it could be no _ possi- 
ble harm to think of his mellow voice and 
the noble contour of his handsome face. But 
sometimes close beside him came the splendid 
beauty of Amie Highe, and with a strange sore- 
ness at her heart she endeavored to dismiss them 
both from her memory forever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


During this time Fairman was having a happy 
holiday with his mother, and he watched with 
jealous care that no insight into his uncertainty 
of future happiness should mar one moment of 
that pleasant visit. So thoroughly did he succeed 
that, after the first short confidence regarding the 
lady (whose name, by the way, Fairman neglected 
to mention), the time flew swiftly and was full of 
enjoyment. 

He had expected to spend two weeks at home, 
but one morning among his mail lay a suspi- 
ciously business-like envelope, which proved to con- 
tain an invitation to deliver an address in Ware 
and a check for two hundred dollars as an expres- 
sion of esteem and confidence from the prominent 
men of that city. The question arose in his mind 
whether he should accept it or not, but a few 
words from his mother convinced him of the pro- 
priety of accepting it in a pleasant spirit. She 
said: ‘‘My dear, some day you will become 
quite dissatisfied if you are not valued rather 
highly. If you refuse this first really generous 
offer you will be mistaken for a wealthy enthust- 
ast, or for an ambitious but ill-guided upstart, 
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who must some day fail for the lack of financial 
support. Those gentlemen would not have sent 
you the check except as a means of securing your 
services; therefore, they regard your influence as 
worth at least that amount, and I think the best 
and wisest thing for you to do is to prepare an 
address, such as you feel would meet their require- 
ments and thus be worth the money value.”’ 

Such being the accepted arrangement, Fairman 
outlined a speech which seemed to him satisfac- 
tory, but the notion occurred to him thatit would 
be just as well for him to start sooner than would 
otherwise seem requisite, so as to consult with 
the moving spirits regarding the line of thought 
particularly desired by them, as the prominent 
feature of his address. Like an electric flash it 
dawned upon him that with very little waste of 
time he could stop over at Rosedale and yet be 
fully equal to the duty required of him. The 
proposition concerning his earlier departure met 
with his mother’s ideas exactly. The stopping at 
Rosedale he felt it no wrong to keep to himself 
until it was over. 

He was the picture of exuberant health and 
happiness as he kissed the lips that blessed him, 
and he walked away with a springing step and 
upright carriage that was good to see. He ar- 
rived at Rosedale so near to the luncheon hour 
that he doubted about the propriety of calling at 
the Joyce residence, and when he reached it, after 
considerable time spent in making a decision, he 
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felt that it was too late. The windows were 
closed and the house had a sort of forlorn dis- 
mantled exterior. He rang the bell, nevertheless, 
and the servant answered that the ladies were 
getting ready to go away, but she took his card 
and in a few minutes announced that Mrs. Joyce 
would see him at once. He could not tell exactly 
what he had hoped, but he resolved to look at the 
bright side in any event; so that when Mrs. Joyce 
came in and greeted him cheerily there was no 
vestige of any disappointment in his demeanor. 
He discovered that had he been six hours later 
he would not have found anyone at home, and he 
was told of their winter residence in the Piedmont 
country. He was so contented with his good for- 
tune in having seen any one of the family that he 
forgot or neglected the usual conventional polite- 
ness of society upon being asked if he had lunched. 
His answer in the negative was so purely genu- 
ine and truthful—so like himself, in fact, that Mrs. 
Joyce was more pleased than otherwise, and she 
invited him to remain. Presently she left him to 
order the additional plate, and sent Ethel to en- 
tertain him in the meantime. After an appe- 
tizing meal he was again consigned to the young 
lady’scareforafewmoments. Hisdelicacy led him 
to take leave, but a kind spirit inspired the aunt 
to ask him to wait until she had disposed of some 
financial business. 

The young people were ingenuously glad to meet 
again, and in a very short time they were pleas- 
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antly engaged in conversation. Once more music 
was the theme, and the partly wrapped piano 
was sufficiently disencumbered to permit the 
glorious sounds to find their treedom. Master 
after master was briefly discussed and samples of 
their genius were swept from the bounding keys 
with the most perfect precision and expression by 
the girl whose slender grace seemed to loan 
greater charm to the soul-entrancing harmony. 
Fairman placed the next sheet from the pile 
upon the music stand without looking at its title 
page, and he was surprised very much when she 
moved to one side and drew another stool near as 
she looked up at him with an arch invitation to 
be seated. Then he noticed that the piece was a 
grand duet, and he hesitated slightly because it 
was new to him; but the next moment he took his 
place at the instrument and the glorious chords 
swelled from the quivering strings as if some 
magic force was calling them forth instead of four 
delicate human hands. Both faces were a study in 
their intense attention to every detail of the 
author’s score, with their eyes alight with intelli- 
gent understanding of the exquisite beauty of sen- 
timent and composition, and their cheeks aglow 
with the joyful triumph of its faultless rendition. 
As the last notes died away they looked at each 
other with radiant appreciation of their kindred 
talent, and from a distant corner of the room 
Mrs. Joyce’s voice expressed delight at the beauti- 
ful playing. A swift remembrance of Miss Highe’s 
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remarks concerning Ethel’s education prompted 
Fairman to ask from whom she had learned to 
play so remarkably. Her aunt answered that 
she had shown peculiar talent when a very 
little child, and she had almost forgotten when 
she could not play, she had begun so very early. 
Her mother was a fine musician, and her first les- 
sons were given while sitting in her mother’s lap. 
Not that she wished to produce a precocious musi- 
cian, but because the little one would finger the 
keys whenever it was possible to get at them, and 
she thought it better that Ethel should be pre- 
vented from forming an incorrect method that 
must be broken by her teacher before she could be- 
gin her musical studies. By this wise and gentle 
tuition the child’s education was given a correct 
foundation before she knew that there was sucha 
thing as lessons before her. As she grew she was 
advanced gradually until when she was old 
enough to have a master a great deal of the diffi- 
cult part had been done for him, and her progress 
from that time had been the delight of her profess- 
ors. When her parents made a tour for her 
mother’s health she took a course in a German 
academy, and her certificate from that institution 
was hidden away among her other treasures. 
Fairman listened with great interest, at the same 
time receiving a very unflattering estimate of Miss 
Amie’s charity. He said, ‘‘I hope you will not 
think me unduly curious, but I had formed the 
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conviction that Professor Vollmer was the one to 
whom credit was due.” 

Both ladies laughed, and the elder replied, 
“Herr Professor Vollmer, as he prefers to be 
called, is a wonderful performer and an excellent 
teacher, but we have known him but six months. 
He was one of a company present at a musicale at 
which Ethel played, and he was so pleased that 
we invited him to visit us. My niece took a notion 
to have some lessons from him, and he was ‘“‘te- 
lighted mit de honor,’ and bestowed upon her his 
most excellent advanced teaching, which she 
claims has aided her wonderfully. 

‘‘And he has,’’ asserted Ethel. ‘‘I find myself 
possessing the gift of confidence that may make 
me seem audacious, but I have no fear however 
new or difficult a selection may be. When I make 
a mistake Ido not become so overwhelmed with 
disgrace that I give up,—which as auntie knows, 
I used to do for whole days ata time. Instead, I 
calmly turn back and go over it again and again 
until I succeed it making it right.” 

‘“The Herr Professor looks as if he might be a 
pretty severe master,’ remarked their visitor, 
quietly. 

‘“‘He thinks he is,’’ said Ethel, ‘‘ but so far as my 
experience with him can be accepted, he is kind- 
ness and gentleness personified. I have heard that 
he can bluster and scold—he generally relapses 
into his native language at those times, but I 
have no such scene to recall.” And she looked as 
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if the thought of those lessons was quite pleasant 
to her memory. 

Every word uttered by those innocent lips was 
an accusation against another’s truthfulness, and 
though he had no particular regard for the cul- 
prit, it pained him to find himself possessed of 
such mental proof against her worthiness. He 
felt pity for the flaw in the one, while yielding 
more and more to the spell that the other’s loveli- 
ness and candor was weaving around him. At 
the same time he was looking at the awkward 
position in which he knew himself to be placed, 
for his eyes were opened suddenly to the knowl- 
edge that one was more deeply interested in him- 
self than he desired, while he was permitting him- 
self tothink more every moment of this other who 
might possibly turn from him if she knew of his 
presumption. These thoughts flew through his 
brain while he sat apparently only occupied by 
the passing conversation, which turned upon 
various topics. But time flew until he was com- 
pelled at last to bid a hasty adieu in order that 
the ladies should reach their train in time. He 
was boyishly happy as he strode toward the 
station, though had any one inquired why he 
would have found it difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer. But the fact remained, and he journeyed 
to the city in which he was tospeak the next even- 
ing without the slightest weight upon his mind. 
His speech was ready, he had fulfilled his duty to 
his mother, and he had once more seen the one of 
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whom he had thought so much. A particle of 
doubt concerning her had not entered his mind, 
and yet the total refutation of Miss Highe’s state- 
ment was extremely pleasant to him. The little 
thought he bestowed upon that lady was a blot 
upon the brightness of the day, and he forthwith 
dismissed it very hastily. 

Had he made the visit for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth of her assertion he might have 
had a slight qualm of feeling about it; but as it 
came in course to make the discovery, with no 
premeditation whatever, he had no precious senti- 
ment to waste upon the subject. But from that 
time forth, let Miss Highe’s efforts to influence him 
take what course they would, he felt that she 
could not affect him in the least. Whether she 
might have power to sway others against him he 
did not wait to question. 

He had a habit always of practicing upon a 
piano whenever it was possible, and he could do it 
without attracting attention. Still more, his first 
teacher had been a man who, knowing that prac- 
tice was absolutely necessary for success, and 
whose room-mates cried against the continual 
noise, had therefore made for himself a paper key- 
board, upon which he fingered as faithfuly as if he 
was rewarded by the sweetest sounds. And he 
advised young Fairman to do the same. For 
years the youth laughed at the idea, but since he 
had been traveling about he had adopted the plan. 
He owed considerable thanks to this for his late 
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remarkable successes. But he was not satisfied, 
however, and he thought of the weak points in his 
performance of that day with considerable annoy- 
ance, and resolved henceforth to devote still more 
spare time to his music. That he was accumulat- 
ing an immense amount of occupation for himself 
did not dawn upon him, and most undoubtedly it 
all aided in keeping -him peculiarly free from the 
temptations that usually surround young men. 
Those who sought him out soon discovered that 
he had no desire to be one of them in seeking 
amusement or tampering with vice and they let 
him alone. While, thanks to the attraction which 
drew him to continual thought of one pure, bright 
girl, his mother and his home, he never knew what 
it was to be lonely. 

Now came a time when strangers mistook him 
for a music master, but he good naturedly smiled 
at the misapprehension and played whenever he 
had the chance upon a reasonably good instru- 
ment, knowing that his friends or those with 
whom he had dealings would know better. One 
result of his perseverance he could not well resist 
though, and that was invitations to visit among 
the families of the more prominent men of the 
many cities to which he was called. Thus, his 
circle of friends widened rapidly, his knowledge 
became more extensive and his power of thought 
and gift of expression grew even beyond the 
promise of his earlier career. 

To return to his speech in Ware, however, he was 
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so entirely happy that words, tones, gestures, 
took upon themselves such extraordinary brill- 
iancy that his audience was fascinated, and his 
success so unprecedented that the papers rang 
with his praises, and they were copied in probably 
every city that had heard his name. Mr. Reade 
told him some time afterwards that he supposed 
that he wanted to give them a full two hundred 
dollars’ worth, when he was earnestly assured 
that Fairman had not given the money a thought 
as it rested calmly in his wallet. He remained one 
day longer in Ware than he had intended, finding 
it impossible to refuse the kindness of a reception 
given in his honor. He did not grudge the time 
when he found how sincere the general sentiment 
was in favor of his idea of reform. His subject 
had been ‘‘ Reform in Education.’ The stand that 
he maintained was that children from their 
earliest youth should be taught to honor both the 
laws of the country and the officers by whom 
they were enforced. He said: 

“The younger members of general society are 
being blamed for faults which I fear should be 
placed upon older people; or at least the trend of 
opinion has been such as to lead to present disre- 
spect and vituperation of character. Evils, the 
seeds of which were so insignificantly small as to 
be scarcely noticeable, have borne abundant crops 
of fruit, and now no candidate is nominated for 
office but his character must be assailed, and if 
he has had a political career beyond reproach, his 
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private failings are blazoned abroad and gain ad- 
ditional enormity as they spread, until the first to 
offer them to public notice can seldom recognize 
his handiwork. Can anyone blame the youths of 
the country if they take up the cry, and with the 
usual impetuosity and thoughtlessness of their 
years make still more wide-spread the wrong of 
which they have heard? Perhaps no more insult- 
ing manner of injuring men of prominence can be 
noted than that of the contemptible caricature in 
which unmistakable likenesses of high officials are 
placed upon what is supposed to be the most 
characteristic animal, It is all wrong, vilely 
wrong, and should never have been permitted. 
After an election particularly, the position should 
be too highly respected to allow such things to 
continue. And that the time may come when all 
such maligning and caricaturing should cease, chil- 
dren should be taught to respect all executive 
offices, and all the individuals placed therein by 
the people. Education cannot be too thorough, 
but it can be so conducted as to disregard 
the every-day essentials that compose a great 
part of the courtesy which make life pleasant 
and comfortable. While teaching the classics, 
the manners, social and public, should not be neg- 
lected. Cultivation will be no less entire if kind- 
ness and charity are woven into the woof of every- 
day instruction. There should not be special hours 
devoted to such study, but they should be part 
and parcel of every branch. Etiquette, ethics, 
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manners, or whatever name the general rules of 
society may bear, should never lose their identity 
whether individuals be of so-called high or low de- 
gtee.” 

Continuing in this vein of thought he drew ani- 
mated pictures and held his audience keenly inter- 
ested until the last words had left his lips, his 
pleasant utterences and gestures of peculiar ease 
giving life to every word. At this, as at other 
times, he was greeted by people of prominence 
after his address was over, and the appreciation 
he received was extremely pleasant to him. He 
felt completely satisfied when he was assured that 
they were more than repaid for the remuneration 
they had offered him, and he turned homeward 
with a light heart. 

When he entered the door ot his home a scene 
awaited him that, to use the mildest lauguage, 
surprised him more than anything that he could 
remember. Beside the centre table, upon which a 
reading lamp. shed a soft even light, sat his 
mother dressed in one of her most becoming 
gowns, and opposite to her with the gentle radi- 
ance resting upon her golden hair, her dress of 
rich, dark silk and her loosely folded hands, was 
Amie Highe, looking sweet and fair as though no 
vindictive project had ever emanated from her 
brain. He stood an instant fairly stupefied with 
astonished wonderment. But his mother’s loving 
welcome met with quick response. He bowed to 
the visitor and spoke a word or two of polite 
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greeting and then turned again to his mother 
with no concealment of the question in his eyes. 
She had no ready answer for she was completely 
at a loss to understand his apparent coolness to 
the lady whose perfect beauty and refinement had 
already won her admiration. The ladyin question 
was fully equal to the occasion, however, and she 
laughingly explained how she had met with an 
accident to her carriage on the road a short dis- 
tance from his home. The horses had taken fright 
and run, she knew not where, she had been 
thrown out but not injured in the least, except for 
the fright and shock, and had picked herself up 
and walked to the nearest house, which she was 
perfectly amazed to find was his home. His moth- 
er had been kindness itself to her and had most 
generously offered her shelter for a day or two un- 
til her carriage was sufficiently repaired to allow 
her to proceed on her journey. He knew she was 
eccentric, and she laughed most musically, and that 
was why she chose to travel for a hundred miles 
in her own equipage with only a maid and a 
coachman. The maid had gone on by rail, but the 
man would return for her. An expression in 
his face warned her to be very precise, and she 
continued, ‘‘Unfortunately your mother was ab- 
sent when my coachman canie to obtain my 
orders. Now, only a day or two will pass before 
I will be on my way once more.” He had inad- 
vertently turned his face away from his mother, 
and she did not see the look of doubt that gave 
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his face a stern aspect which she had never seen 
upon it; but the other saw it and felt its chill up- 
on her inmost consciousness while meeting it with 
a gaze as unsuspicious as a little child. The young 
man tried to shake it from his mind and deter- 
mined to treat his guest with all the kindness of 
one who deserved such honor. He succeeded at 
last in so far overcoming the feeling as to be him- 
self in conversation and manner, though she made 
no progress toward ingratiating herself into his 
favor; but her winsomeness attracted his mother 
more than he could wish. He sat quietly looking 
at the two for some time, and he resolved that he 
would not disturb the confidence that made the 
older lady’s face so lovely. It wasa perfect face 
and his love for her overflowed his heart, while 
even then beside her own another face was sinking 
deeper and deeper into its sanctuary. Amie mis- 
understood his silence; she felt his glance upon her 
and her cheeks glowed with blushes, while her 
heart bounded with hope. Hourly he was becom- 
ing more attractive to her, and she interpreted 
every gentle word and smile to mean his gradual 
conquest. She sparkled in wit and humor, she 
laughed in sweet abandon like a happy child, and 
then she delighted his mother more than all else 
by asking him to play. He did so and both ladies 
were entranced with the performance, and then he 
sang a sweet song for his mother, as he was in the 
habit of doing; but Amie took it as an offering of 
peace to herself, and when she retired she stayed 
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long by the open fireplace in which a few logs 
were making a welcome warmth, thinking, hoping, 
smiling with happiness. She was so totally un- 
aware of Fairman’s visit to Miss Joyce that she 
no longer feared her influence against herself. She 
fully realized how dangerous the rivalry would be 
if Ethel were present, but the Joyce villa in the 
mountains was so far away, and the possibility of 
his being called to Rosedale at an early date in the 
following year seemed so doubtful that she dis- 
missed the anxiety from her mind entirely, and 
sleep found her bright with confidence in her fasci- 
nating face and bewitching manners. The object 
of her thoughts sat by the fire in his room dream- 
ing also, but in this she had no part whatever. 
There were but two in his thoughts and they were 
his mother and the girl whom Amie deemed no 
hindrance to her present or future happiness. 

Two days passed and Miss Highe made herself 
so at home that Mrs. Fairman disliked to think of 
parting with her, even though she had interfered 
very much with her usual enjoyment of her son’s 
visit. They rode together, they walked and talked 
together, and in every case the young man found 
himself the third party. He felt annoyed and 
feared that Amie planned to keep his mother and 
him apart, but he could do or say nothing with- 
out seeming to be exacting. Therefore he drifted 
apart from them, taking more interest in the farm 
and dairy than he had done for many a day. His 
eyes discerned certain necessary repairs, and he 
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concluded that he would surprise his mother with 
several articles that were needed to replace some 
that were no longer sightly or comfortable. 

The day for his departure drew near and Amie 
suddenly discovered that her carriage was ready 
for her on the day previous to his going. So she 
left, and did not know that Fairman knew both 
hack and driver well, having been driven to the 
station in the coach several times when he was in 
haste. But her feelings were very uncomfortable 
when he neither looked into her face nor touched 
her hand at parting. Mrs. Fairman, however, 
supplied all deficiencies by assuring her of her 
pleasure at the visit and giving her a pointedly 
hearty invitation to come whenever she pleased 
and be sure of finding a welcome. She watched 
the vehicle far away, until Amie’s waving hand- 
kerchief was but a white speck, then turned to 
speak to herson; but he was gone and she was 
scarcely satisfied at his behavior. He was leaning 
back in his favorite chair when she entered the 
room, and he looked so happy that she found no 
opportunity to question him. She could not resist 
saying how perfectly beautiful and lovely Miss 
Highe was, and how she had brightened the old 
room with her presence. He acquiescedin a manner 
that she mistook for diffidence, recalling Amie’s 
warning that nothing really definite had passed 
between them yet, and she decided tosay no more, 
but instead to enjoy the remainder of his stay in 
their usual manner of pleasant homelike comfort. 
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Several months had passed away full of busi- 
ness and pleasure with Fairman and of a strange 
anxiety with his mother. Four months after 
Amie’s visit to his home he had been called to a 
meeting so near—within fifteen miles—of the 
Joyces’ home that he had asked permission to call 
(for be it known that a gift of some rare musical 
gem sent to Ethel, with hopeful longings for 
further communication, had opened up a corre- 
spondence that drew the two into close friendship) 
and he counted the hours until he should see her 
once more. Perhaps it was the beautiful mountain 
scenery, or the exhilarating atmosphere, or the im- 
petuosity of first love—at any rate during that 
visit our Freshman,in his own refined and honest 
manner, told of his hopes and fears, and asked the 
gentle girl to think whether she could ever love 
him if he waited patiently. Her answer was a 
light in her glorious eyes, ashy smile on her perfect 
face, and a small, lithe hand allowed to remain 
closely in his. And by these signs he knew she was 
his own forever. 

Her uncle and aunt smiled upon them, but said 
that they must wait for official notice before they 
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could call themselves engaged. Young Fairman 
was so happy that he forgot to ask what her 
uncle meant, and the hours were so few until he 
had to leave that she neglected to tell him. When 
he left her standing upon the smooth terrace, 
with the good-bye still upon her lips and the pure 
love light in her eyes, he vowed to be more and 
more worthy of his treasure, while she gazed after 
his graceful form and promised her heart to en- 
deavor to lift herself to the lofty level of her noble 
lover. 

Now the Joyces were home in Rosedale again, 
and as Amie had made no further progress in her 
plans, though she had frequently met Fairman and 
received from him the most chivalrous treatment, 
she resolved to pay his home another visit, and the 
reception she gained lifted her hopes once more. 
She intended to stop indefinitely; therefore, she 
went by rail, leaving her trunks for further orders. 
Having found all as she wished, she expressed re- - 
gret that she had not brought a dress or two 
with her, and Mrs. Fairman told her that she 
should have brought sufficient to make herself 
comfortable for a week ‘or two at least, upon 
which the little diplomat proceeded to telegraph 
for some clothing, and after waiting a proper 
time she had the trunks brought, expressing 
the most vexed astonishment at their size and 
number. Mrs. Fairman was successfully hood- 
winked, but a week or two later when her son 
had been casually informed of the occurrence at 
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the railroad office, and heard his mother’s version 
of it at home, his face flushed with anger, and he 
came within a very little of denouncing the arch 
conniver at once. But he was only making a fly- 
ing visit, and could not make up his mind to 
disturb his mother’s evident happiness. So he left 
Amie there to work her will while he took another 
hasty visit to Rosedale, and then proceeded on to 
the town of his business engagements, which were 
many and lucrative. He received call after call; 
sometimes they clashed, but in every case they 
were amicably settled. Meanwhile his respect be- 
came more manly, his voice fuller and richer, while 
his mind under continual study and cultivation 
became a more marvelous storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and his gift of expression won pzons where- 
ever he spoke. He no longer denied the title of 
‘‘reformer,’’? but held it with easy grace and un- 
alterable will. His progress to grand manhood 
and wide popularity was very rapid, and all who 
knew him wondered. His mother, to whom he 
had imparted only a part of his secret because of 
the delayed ‘‘official notice,” knew better than 
anyone except himself that it was the tender in- 
fluence of one beloved woman that was ripening 
his virtues and talents to noble fruition. And she, 
still thinking it was Amie, yet not willing to 
speak until her son gave permission, did all in her 
power to please and pet the imperious beauty. 
Sometimes the wish would come that she was not 
quite so courageous in her style and speech, but 
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just then some exquisite womanly and gentle 
action would make her repent the treasonable 
thought, and compel her to admire her son’s 
bright choice. Still, the slight discontent grew in 
her heart, however hard she fought against it, 
until she finally consoled herself with the thought 
that it was only a proverbial trait which she pos- 
sessed with all fond mothers, and she prepared 
herself more determinedly than ever to look for 
the good qualities in the fascinating woman. By 
means so subtle as to deceive a more acute per- 
ception than Mrs. Fairman possessed, the lady in 
question gave more convincing proof at every 
turn that she was the fiancee, and having at- 
tained that end she prepared to weave the toils 
from which the young man could not well escape. 
She had made herself satisfied that his affection 
for his mother was as yet paramount to all else, 
and she felt that to win her regard so completely 
as to make her cling to herself should be the pivot 
upon which his whole future must turn. In pur- 
suance of this theory she assumed a playfully 
girlish fondness, sitting at the elder lady’s feet 
and nestling close with the light making her hair 
shimmer like spun gold. She would turn her eyes 
upward to the gentle face and let them melt into 
tenderest affection; when with a bashful impulse 
she would allow the gold-fringed lids to droop, 
and a literal flush would suddenly make her fair 
face grow very lovely. Gradually the spell 
worked, the few days lengthened into weeks, and 
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by degrees the diplomatic spirit so far asserted it- 
self that Mrs. Fairman listened with not unwill- 
ing ears to plans for the improvement in the 
homestead. The paint was shabby in many 
places, and the preservation of the house required 
that it should be repainted, and why not with 
more modern color, something less dismal? The 
upholstery was beautifully ancient, but it would 
look so much nicer to replace it with work of 
later date. The old could be used in making one 
or two of the rooms not now in use so lovely and 
antique; places to which they could all repair to 
rest and dream, but everyday living rooms re- 
quired bright cheerfulness. 

Finding acquiescence readily attained she be- 
came more bold and began an elaborate plan for 
the entire outfit of the room which she was then 
occupying as a guest, determining that when she 
came to live there it should be her own, and one less 
pretentious should be designated as a guest room, 
‘“spare room” being a name which she detested. 
Mrs. Fairman’s endurance was tested to the ut- 
termost with the limitless assurance of the future 
lady of the house, and her heart was sore with 
the total annihilation of the features of her be- 
loved home. Step by step she had yielded, think- 
ing of the pleasure it would !afford her son, who, 
Amie assured her, was too thoughtful of her feel- 
ings to propose the alterations and improvements 
which his refined taste suggested. Upon summing 
up the proposed expenses Mrs. Fairman was sur- 
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prised into an exclamation of doubt concerning 
the means wherewith to meet them. She told 
Amie that they were not wealthy, and there- 
fore there must be a curtailment of some of the 
plans. But the young lady’s musical laugh rang 
clear through the room, as she put herarm around 
the other’s shoulder and said in her sweetest tone: 
“Did I never tell you that I have abundance for 
all of us? Oh, I never was so glad of my riches 
in my life as I am at this moment!’’ What then 
could the mother do but return the warm caress 
and smile at the beaming face? Only a few days 
had been required for all this planning, and the ar- 
rangements had been made so swiftly that neither 
had thought of all the consequences, while Mrs. 
Fairman’s conscience was so perfectly comfort- 
able that her sleep was clear of either dream or 
sudden wakefulness. Not so the pretty diplomat! 
Her ambition had led her on too fast, and she 
was determined not to retrace a step, but she saw 
difficulties staring her in the face of which she had 
known no thought. 

‘‘Suppose Frank should come home unan- 
nounced! Suppose he should find out how far she 
had gone without his knowledge and with not 
the slightest show of affection on his part, or the 
smallest advance of a proposed marriage!’’ She 
was for once almost appalled at her own effront- 
ery, and she tossed upon her pillow until sleep 
forsook her entirely, and she rose in the morning 
with dark circles around her eyes. This would 
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never do! Therefore her quick brain set to work 
to secure a means of meeting the emergency. Part 
was soon laid out in a manner to suit her exactly, 
and at breakfast she purposely led up to the sub- 
ject, until Mrs. Fairman said, ‘‘I have often won- 
dered lately that my son has not plainly men- 
tioned your engagement to me.”’ 

‘‘T might not be quite satisfied myself if I had 
not been too foolishly independent to allow my- 
self to acknowledge that I was willing to be en- 
gaged. I have not once come to the full confes- 
sion, but I know that he has been too delicate to 
seem to take advantage of me by announcing that 
of which I have been unfeeling enough to keep 
him doubtful. Her eyes shone with something 
that her listener mistook for penitence, and her 
voice was very kind as she rebuked her for trifling 
with a good man’s heart. This time the crimson 
blush on the young woman’s cheek was genuine, 
and her voice trembled with emotion as she prom- 
ised that she would at once forsake her unkind 
manner and never again give pain to either 
mother or son. 

‘And now, Mother Fairman,”’ she said, smiling 
tenderly, ‘‘I will ask you to promise that you will 
not say anything to Frank about all the pro- 
posed improvements until I have had a talk with 
him; after that, we will all go over the plans to- 
gether and submit to his judgment.” 

Nothing could have more completely satisfied 
Mother Fairman, and perfect confidence and har- 
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mony were established. That evening as they two 
sat in pleasant idleness, in front of the crackling 
logs, Mrs. Fairman said, ‘‘I have been retrospect- 
ing to-day, and I remember a few hints in my 
boy’s letters that I know now referred to you.” 

Amie’s lips were unsteady as she asked what 
the hints had been, and she nestled close to the 
mother’s side. 

“Tam not sure I ought to tell you,” she said, 
stroking the hand that rested near her own, ‘‘ but 
he said that he had met a girl whose pure beauty 
and gentleness made her very pleasant to him, 
though he did not wish me to think very much 
about it because he had only met her once and 
might never see her again.”’ 

‘“That was long ago, was it not?” asked Amie, 
turning her face away until only her profile could 
be Seen. 

“Yes, that was quite a while ago, and some- 
times his letters have had a tone as if there might 
be something more to tell, but it has not come 
Vets 

Quick as lightning the young lady’s thoughts 
flew, and she could think of no one, and she had 
kept watch beyond the care even of a mother, ex- 
cept it might be the one time he had met Ethel 
Joyce. But she dismissed that idea quickly as ab- 
surd, and complaisently concluded that her own 
beauty had impressed him deeply after all. Rais- 
ing her head, she said: ‘“‘I think after I have seen 
him only once he will not be quite so taciturn.” 
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It dawned upon her that she would mention the 
other lady in a casual manner, and she spoke, as 
she often did, of the speeches and the successes of 
which she and his mother were so proud. She 
happened to remember then that he had met one 
young lady at a reception, but she was certain 
that she could not have made any attempt at 
rivalry. ‘‘ Though, indeed, she is rather pretty and 
can play the piano very well,’’ she explained. ‘‘She 
is extremely delicate; her mother died of consump- 
tion, and all who know her say that she bears its 
unmistakable stamp. And then her father is never 
mentioned by anyone. I have heard that he was 
a reprobate, whose conduct helped to end her 
mother’s life. The poor little one was left to an 
aunt and uncle when she was quite small. Iflam 
not mistaken she thinks her father is also dead.” 
A word or two of sympathy expressed by both 
ended the conversation and dismissed the girl 
from the minds of both, for the present at least. 

Miss Highe arose next morning with the de- 
cision that it would be well to leave for home, but 
she also intended to stop in Fanhill, the city in 
which she found the Reformer was to speak the 
next evening but one. 

Confessing the truth of her inmost heart, the 
mistress of the house was not sorry to be alone 
for a time, that she might think out the problem 
of life that opened out before her. Perfect as 
Amie’s beauty was there was something lacking 
in her character, and it seemed strange that her 
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son, with his extraordinary delicacy of perception, 
did not notice it. Or, perhaps, her other qualities 
so transcended the defect that he intended to over- 
look its unpleasant phase. Nevertheless she was 
not happy in the prospect of becoming subservi- 
ent to such an one, and she began with aching 
heart to become accustomed to the thought of liv- 
ing in some other home. She knew well that her 
boy would object with loving force, but she would 
explain the position to him in such a manner as 
to cast no blame upon his fiancee. These thoughts 
occupied her mind so entirely that she forgot that 
the one in her mind had not left the house, and the 
tears that had risen to her eyes were still there 
ready to overflow when the radiant creature 
entered the room to say good-bye. She supposed 
they were the outcome of sorrow for her depart- 
ure, and she was consequently touchingly sweet 
and gentle to the one she so daringly hoped to call 
mother. Mrs. Fairman was filled with repent- 
ance, and to atone she resolved to start the men 
at work the next day, so as to surprise the young 
folks, Amie having promised to return as soon as 
she had made her peace with Mr. Fairman. 
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By a peculiar turn of Fortune’s wheel she met 
Mr. Reade upon the train and a stormy scene en- 
sued between them in the luxuriant parlor car, 
whose splendid furniture concealed an audience 
of one or two that were puzzled beyond measure 
at their bitter quarrel, until an involuntary rustle 
betrayed the presence of listeners, when the 
woman’s voice broke forth into a perfect ripple of 
musical laughter, and she said: ‘‘Don’t let us re- 
hearse any more, Harry; I think we have that 
part of the drama down to perfection.’’ Reade’s 
ready wit took the hint and in another instant 
they were conversing in the most delightfully 
friendly style, and the strangers were completely 
at sea concerning their relations to each other or 
the world in general. Upon finding that Reade’s 
destination was the same as hers, she changed her 
programme instantly and told him that she was 
on her way to visit friends just out of Washing- 
ton. Spring had advanced so beautifully that she 
knew she would enjoy the delightful place, and 
when he asked the pleasure of meeting her there 
she appointed a time with the most consummate 
assurance, leaving it to a letter of some subse- 
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quent day to explain why she could not remain 
long enough to have him call. 

And now began a plan for her actions that 
would lead to meeting Fairman. She had arrived 
at a point when she must meet him, and at that 
meeting she must also conquer, even though she 
be compelled to stoop, for love, ambition and 
truth were in the balance. She would have all 
circumstances tend to verifying her more than 
suggestive actions and speech at home, and she 
had so centered her very life upon this conquest 
that she felt there could be no sweeter reward for 
all of her diplomacy than to find herself heartily 
welcomed by the lovely lady she had left a few 
hours before. The whole trend of her former ca- 
reer seemed to condense itself into the diminutive 
focus of one man’s love and that fair ancestral 
home, of which she thought the world could be- 
stow no higher honor than to make her its queen. 

Mr. Reade watched her face as she sat with her 
sunny head leaned against the rich dark cushions, 
and wondered if she was dreaming, as she once in 
a while had an expression as sweet as a happy 
child. He really believed that she was asleep, and 
a look came into his grey eyes so much like long- 
ing tenderness that one would have to know him 
well to believe that he had not more than every- 
day feeling for his beautiful fellow-traveler. 

But the train was nearing the station at which 
she intended to alight, and she remembered that 
her trunks were checked for Fanhill. Here was a 
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dilemma that sent a chill to her nerves for an 
instant, but she regained composure so soon that 
her companion scarce had time to know that she 
had been annoyed, when she, with the most in- 
dolent grace turned her check toward him and 
asked, ‘‘ Will you kindly see whether my baggage 
is checked to Riverside? I sent a numb-skull to 
attend to it for me and I did not think of it until 
this moment.” 

Mr. Reade promptly left to comply with her re- 
quest, and returned presently with an unpleasant 
scowl upon his usually pleasant face and no 
answer to her questioning glance. She raised her 
eyebrows in innocent wonderment and said, ‘‘ Did 
you find the checks all right, Harry ?”’ 

“‘T suppose they are as you ordered them,”’’ he 
returned concisely, and looking at her, and silence 
reigned for several seconds, when she asked again 
as if to be certain of no mistake, ‘‘ You are sure it 
is Riverside ?” 

‘‘T am very sure it is not,’ he snapped, ‘‘and so 
are you!” This he said turning to look straight 
into her eyes, in which he saw only the most per- 
fect astonishment, as she asked, ‘‘To where is it 
checked then, I would like to know ?”’ 

“Tt is to go through to Fanhill, if Ican read, he 
answered, shortly. 

‘To Fanhill,” she said, slowly, as if pondering 
over the cause of such an odd misunderstanding. 
Then with a satisfied and relieved look she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, I know how that blunder occurred ! 
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A friend and I were giving our orders at the same 
instant while we were exchanging hurried greet- 
ings. I know she was going to Fanhill, and our 
stations got mixed in the mind of the agent. Will 
she not be provoked when she finds herself switch- 
ing off to Riverside, where, indeed, I think she does 
not know anyone upon whom to call!” 

‘‘How did you both happen to employ the same 
numb-skull?” inquired Reade, with a cynical 
sneer. 

‘‘T did not stop to question the point,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘but I suppose he was the only messenger 
available at the time. I am very glad you found 
the misdirection for mein time. You had no difh- 
culty in getting it corrected for me I hope ?”’ 

A relieved look accompanied Reade’s reply that 
he had not made any correction, but he would 
certainly do it forthwith. And a grateful smile 
rewarded him upon his return. The cause of his 
sudden change in expression was the assurance in 
her manner that she was innocent of the subter- 
fuge which at first seemed apparent. He inwardly 
blamed himself for the thought, and satisfied him- 
self with the supposition that she did not even 
know that Fairman would be in the city of Fan- 
hill upon the succeeding evening. In a short time 
the connection for Riverside would be announced, 
and with gentlemanly solicitude for her welfare 
Mr. Reade proposed accompanying Miss Highe to 
the end of her journey. Her annoyance was hidden 
beneath a certain quandary concerning his wel- 
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come when she only had been invited, and a fear 
that the conveyance from the station would not 
accommodate two passengers. ‘‘Not that I do 
not want your company,” she explained, “but 
you know I am not quite as intimate with this 
family as I am with the greater number of my 
friends.”’ 

For some reason Mr. Reade seemed desirous of 
persisting, and her anger was beginning to kindle, 
when she struck a plan out of her dilemma. ‘T’ll 
tell you what to do, Harry; you go on through 
to Washington. I will tell my friends you are com- 
ing back in a day or two, and when they ask 
me if you will stop, I can tell them that I will 
write and request you to do so, and then I 
will come and meet you and drive you back all by 
myself.”’ Her evident delight at the prospect 
pleased Mr. Reade far more than he would have 
acknowledged to anyone, and he yielded smiling 
and entirely mollified, much to the lady’s comfort. 
In another minute he was helping her from the 
train and seeing that her trunks were properly re- 
moved; the next, she was standing, waving a 
bright adieu to him; and then she stood with her 
baggage undecided which way to turn. But the 
train for Riverside steamed up, the brakeman 
sprang for her trunks and she made a hasty re- 
solve to go on. Arriving at Riverside Amie’s ideas 
were fully matured. She would stop in the station 
and write a letter regretting that her friends were 
so overcrowded with visitors that she could not 
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conscientiously hint at his proximity. She would, 
therefore, stay only a few days more and then go 
home to her mother, whom she had not seen for 
some time; andif he really wanted to be in her 
society for a little while she would be glad to wel- 
come him there. She then wrote to her mother 
telling her that if nothing happened she would 
make a visit at home sometime most likely within 
ten days. The letters she directed, sealed, stamped © 
and then had a conversation with the station 
agent, whose confidential nod and knowing smile 
changed to instant earnestness and business when 
a bright coin was dropped into his hand. Having 
made an arrangement which was entirely satis- 
factory our lady purchased a through ticket for 
Fanhill and sat down to wait calmly the two 
whole hours that must intervene before she could 
hope to be on her way. In due time she arrived in 
Fanhill, and directing the cab to a hotel remote 
from the hall in which she supposed Fairman 
would speak she leaned back tired, hungry and 
determined. 

During the transit from the station at Riverside 
she had been studying her standing with ex- 
tremely careful precision. The letters she felt con- 
fident, would not be posted for two days, Reade 
could not reasonably expect one inside of that 
period, and her mother was glad to receive one at 
any time. This gave her ample time to follow her 
inclination, which was none other than to havea 
meeting with the Reformer, and to bring him to 
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her feet. Hitherto only ambition had been her 
incentive, but every day her love for him grew 
deeper, and her desire to conquer all difficulties 
which arose to keep them apart became more 
paramount. She knew well that the young man 
would have no respect for her if he discovered a 
concerted plan to gain an interview, and she 
therefore concocted an accident by which she 
would be thrown upon his generosity quite long 
enough to suit her purpose. Had there been no 
danger of meeting Mr. Reade she would have 
gone to the hall, heard the orator’s address and 
asked to see him upon business connected with 
his home. But she could not do so with the other 
gentleman probably in the city. She would, there- 
fore, wait until early morning, send him a forcible 
message to call upon her, hinting at being robbed 
of her money while en route. And then, all of her 
charming power should be directed toward an 
engagement, founded chiefly upon his ‘‘lovely fas- 
cinating mother’s affection’’ for her poor little 
self. This she was eagerly desirous of substan- 
tiating because of the net-work in which she had 
tangled herself in leading his mother to believe in 
her son’s attachment. She had spoken so confi- 
dently of her own perverseness being the cause of 
their deferred engagement that she almost be- 
lieved it herself, and she was foolishly thoroughly 
sure, that she could win him if the opportunity 
only offered. Such not having transpired she 
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created the opportunity, and only awaited the 
morning for its fulfilment. 

A brilliantly superb lady appeared at the hotel 
table that evening. Miss Highe was hungry, and 
time hung very heavily, and more than all the desire 
to win admiration for her unusually perfect com- 
plexion and beautiful costume impelled her to go 
into the dining-room. The papers were lying upon 
the table in her room, the perusal of which had 
added to the rose of her cheek and the brightness 
of her eyes. She had read and re-read with a 
swelling heart the attractive article that ‘‘The 
brave young reformer, Mr. Fairman, to whom 
the title of ‘Political Freshman’ was given upon 
his starting out to advance the work to which he 
has ever since devoted his best energies, has been 
favorably mentioned as a candidate for Repre- 
sentative of his native district. Mr. Fairman has 
been called to every prominent city in the State of 
Maryland and a great number of important cities 
in adjacent states, to deliver addresses bearing 
upon subjects relative to a universal reform, par- 
ticularly in politics. He has had extraordinarily 
clear sailing for one launched upon such a sea of 
complicated difficulties and oppositions, due in a 
great measure to his temperate and considerate 
manner, his forcible and lucid doctrine, as well as 
his fine personality and splendid oratory. There are 
few men more perfectly endowed with the requisite 
qualifications for Representative than is this young 
man, whose home is the same estate as that 
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owned by his colonial ancestors. We do not doubt 
that if he accepts the nomination he will be elected 
by a large majority, and we are assured that the 
duties involved in his position will receive the 
most conscientious attention.”’ 

The foolish girl forgot how uncertain her rela- 
tion to the candidate still stood, and she built 
gorgeous air castles as she thought continually 
upon the height to which she would at last attain 
by his side. She had a great longing to go to the 
hall that evening, that she might hear and see him 
before the call which she had requested him to 
make, but the danger of meeting Mr. Reade and 
being circumvented by him was too great, and 
she bided her time in all the patience she could 
muster. The time came for which she waited, but 
instead of the face she hoped to meet there was a 
stranger, handsome and gentlemanly, and quite 
acute enough to perceive her irritable disappoint- 
ment. He apologized with fine regard to her feel- 
ings, as well as for the friend for whom he had 
offered to perform the delicate mission. This was 
the first time that Theodore Greede had ever seen 
Miss Highe, though she was well known to him 
by repute, and he was compelled to acknowledge 
to himself that she was a wonderfully attractive 
lady. He had caught her at her very best when 
he appeared before her, and he had noted with 
characteristic clearness how rapidly her expres- 
sion changed, feeling half sorry for her disappoint- 
ment. At the same time he was the possessor of 
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a certain fact regarding one friend, and a sincere 
desire for the happiness of another, while his own 
heart was sincere against any glamour, however 
fair she might be. Therefore, his voice was cool 
and even, and his words distinctly to the point. 
‘“‘Tf there was any service Mr. Fairman could offer 
that would aid Miss Highe in any manner, Mr. 
Greede, his confidential friend, was fully author- 
ized to perform it, Mr. Fairman having been com- 
pelled to leave the city upon the earliest train that 
morning.”’ 

Miss Highe’s proud head lifted itself with a 
stately grace as she said: ‘‘It is very strange that 
Mr. Fairman could not permit himself an hour in 
which to explain his sudden movements to me!”’ 
The ‘“‘me’’ was so daintily emphasized that her 
hearer could not but understand that she intended 
to imply that she had the right to expect that 
consideration; and had he not known more than 
she thought he would undoubtedly have agreed 
with her. As it was the sentiment of indignation 
which she expected to inspire did not appear and 
the gentleman’s voice lost none of its evenness as 
he said: ‘‘ My friend gave me no further explana- 
tion than that a lady with whom he was ac- 
quainted had requested him to call upon her as 
soon as possible, and that he feared that she 
might be in some little difficulty, and if so I was 
given full authority to tender any friendly office 
that might be required, with the assurance that 
Mr. Fairman was sorry for any misfortune that 
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might have befallen you, and hoped you would 
pardon his necessary departure and the conse- 
quent transfer of his offices to your humble 
servant.”’ 

A singular smile and a slight motion of assent 
met this speech as she answered: ‘I am obliged 
to you Iam sure, but [cannot feel that any haste 
should have been sufficient to excuse the rudeness. 
Can you tell me at what hour Mr. Fairman left 
and for what place?’ Her manner, under the cir- 
cumstances as he knew them, was ludicrously 
insolent, and his glance almost betrayed him as he 
answered: ‘‘I am not at liberty to supervise the 
gentleman’s actions, but it is no secret that he left 
at six o’clock for his home.”’ 

‘‘For his home!” she exclaimed, her dismay over- 
coming her judgment. Her hands dropped at her 
sides and an ashen pallor spread over her face, 
which worked in spasmodic twitches around the 
distended nostrils and pale lips. Greede turned 
away to permit her to gain control of her feat- 
ures, but was recalled almost instantly by her 
voice, sweet and calm as a spring zephyr, asking 
him if he would kindly open the window a 
moment, for the heated atmosphere was so stifling 
that it had for the second time almost made her 
faint. He complied, in the meatime thinking what 
a consummate actress was lost in this pretty little 
lady of leisure, not knowing how perfect was his 
own acting, when he looked at her with great 
solicitude and asked if hecould do anything for her 
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relief. She favored him with a languid smile and 
the assurance that she felt better now with the 
cool air touching her. Then she told him that the 
event that had caused her to wish for Mr. Fair- 
man’s presence had not been so disastrous as she 
feared at first, and therefore his very kind offer 
of assistance was not to be imposed upon any 
further. Mr. Greede felt very much as if he had 
received a few drops of cold water in his face, 
and he withdrew with a funny mingling of admi- 
ration, anger and gladness; the latter because he 
felt sure that some plan against his friend’s peace 
of mind had been circumvented by his departure 
without calling upon Miss Highe. 

The instant he had gone Amie flew to her 
room, arrayed herself in street costume, and, call- 
ing a conveyance, she was soon on her way to the 
station. When she alighted she dismissed the cab 
and walked swiftly to the chief telegraph station, 
where she penned a telegram, running :— 

‘‘Tf interested in proposed nomination come to 
Fanhill on return train. Meet very influential 
friends. Don’t delay. 

“Reade.” 

Looking at a time-table that she carried, she 
added, ‘1:15 train.’’ She watched the operator 
as he clicked off the momentous message, and then 
with a satisfied air she proceeded to plan some 
way of passing the time until the train should ar- 
rive. Had there been an earlier one she would 
have been better satisfied, but as.it was there was 
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great hope that the import of the message would 
allay any danger of her visit, and her implied rela- 
tion to himself to be fully considered. In fact, she 
had every hope that for this once her name would 
be entirely neglected by both mother andson. A 
look of happy anticipation, once in a while over- 
shadowed by a slight appearance of dread, made 
the waiting face at the depot attract the atten- 
tion of many out-going and in-coming passengers; 
but she was so intent upon her mission that she 
scarcely noticed anyone at all, and she certainly 
did not see Mr. Reade as he stood close to a pillar 
watching her when the train for which she waited 
was almost due. One minute, two minutes, five 
minutes passed. The train was this far overdue, 
and her lips were white and her veil clung to her 
forehead and cheeks, held there by the drops of 
perspiration that told of her suspense. When it 
steamed in, her eyes were blank with eagerness as 
she noted every passenger. One tall figure she 
mistook at first for the one for whom she waited, 
and the blood came back to her face in a quick 
flush only to recede again when he drew near. 
The train was empty and he was not there! She 
turned slowly to leave for her hotel, when she 
staggered slightly and she felt her arm taken in a 
strong hand. She raised her eyes to resent the 
liberty, when she met those of Reade fixed upon 
her in such stern coldness that she fairly shivered. 

“What brought you here ?”’ he inquired, quietly. 

Her answer for once was slow in coming, and 
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her face was a most pitiful picture when he said, 
“The next time you send bogus telegrams don’t 
use the name of Reade. You see it is sufficiently 
well known for an answer to reach him at almost 
any time and place.” 

She was silent only long enough to make her 
reply more cutting. 

‘“Mr. Reade must not think that he can insult a 
lady in the public streets with impunity. I know 
nothing of telegrams, or of Mr. Reade’s private 
business and correspondence. I am nearly heart- 
broken because I expected one of the dearest 
friends I ever had on that train, and I am certain 
that something very sad has detained her, for 
our engagement was important to several beside 
ourselves. If what I fear has happened it will be 
very hard for me to break the news to my dear 
mother. Her voice trembled and her eyes looked 
up at him so full of woe that his heart melted 
instantly. He put his hand over the little one 
that he had forced upon his arm when he started 
from the depot with her, and he begged her 
pardon very humbly while expressing deep con- 
cern for her sad disappointment. Then he did just 
what she was most eagerly awaiting. He ex- 
plained how he had received an answer from a 
message purporting to be from himself to Fair- 
man, in which the recipient had said that a most 
important matter had detained him from coming; 
but that if he, Mr. Reade, could meet him in 
Rosedale the next evening at four o’clock he 
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would endeavor to adjust a meeting with his 
friends. The one word ‘Rosedale’ had a leaden 
weight upon his hearer’s anxious heart, and no 
response met his explanation. He mistook her 
silence for anger at his ungenerous behaviour to 
her, and he again expressed contrition, and con- 
tinued their walk to the hotel, chatting pleas- 
antly, but her hand had dropped from his sleeve 
before there was danger of meeting one who 
would be liable to make remark. Mr. Reade asked 
her what she intended doing, and she was prompt 
to resume her lugubrious expression as_ she 
thought of her absent friend, whom she told him 
she had expected to meet. She said she must think 
about it, and bade him good-bye with intentional 
shortness as she entered the ladies’ door of the 
hotel. Swift as a flash she seized an envelope 
from her desk, and went down the public stair- 
way sure of seeing him. She waved it toward 
him with a bright smile and leaned over the 
banister to say, “I have a message from my 
friend. She lost the connection on the road and 
had to stop over night. She will be here this even- 
ing; so, of course, I will remain until she arrives. 
If you see any of my friends in Rosedale I hope 
you will kindly remember me to them. Au revoir!”’ 
And she was gone before he had time to say a 
word. She entered her room twisting the en- 
velope and its blank contents into a roll which 
she threw into the open grate, and removing her 
hat and wrap she sat down to ponder what she 
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should do next. Go on to Rosedale she undoubt- 
edly would, but Reade would be there and would 
more than likely meet her. Mr. Fairman she was 
determined to see alone, if only for a few minutes. 
That, she would endeavor to do first of all, her 
actions afterward hanging entirely upon his re- 
ception of her. As his afhanced wife she could 
stand before the whole world, and treat Reade 
with scornful indifference if he dared to interfere 
with her any further. With her usual impetuous 
determination Miss Highe therefore allowed only 
one train to leave for the city of Rosedale before 
she, too, was on her way in that direction with 
her mind clear upon one point, and that was, that 
she should no longer remain in doubt concerning 
her standing with the favored politician. In order 
to give peculiar emphasis to her claim upon his 
heart and hand she carefully recalled every word 
and action of his mother’s which could have any 
strong bearing uponthe pointin her favor, and she 
calculated how she might appear in her most becom- 
ing toilet. The indelicacy of a young lady calling 
upon a gentleman at his hotel she would endeavor 
to avoid by sending him a very pressing message 
to call upon her, using Mrs. Fairman’s name in 
such a way as to lead him to suppose that there 
must be real necessity for his responding favor- 
ably. After that, she would allow the course of 
conversation to lead him to the momentous 
question. The thought of the possibility of his 
neglecting her appeal made her fairly grind her 
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perfect teeth, and one watching her would have 
remarked the sudden changes of expression that 
passed across her face, now darkening the clear 
blue of her eyes, now flushing her clear cheeks to 
painfully vivid crimson. More than one gentle- 
man took occasion to pass in her direction time 
and again, just to note the charming personnel. 
Upon that same train sat two other passengers 
of whose presence she must have known if psy- 
chology had any foundation in truth. Upon the 
arrival of the train Amie was quite taken by sur- 
prise, as she walked leisurely from the car, to see 
Mr. Fairman standing at the door of the baggage 
room, and her amazement would have been much 
greater had she turned her eyes toward the wait- 
ing room, in which Mrs. Fairman had at that 
moment taken a seat to await her son. It did 
not suit Miss Highe’s purpose to thus meet Fair- 
man in public; she therefore turned swiftly out at 
the side entrance to the station so as to avoid all 
possibility of his recognizing her presence in the 
city until the proper time arrived, and calling a 
hansom she was soon in a luxuriantly beautiful 
room at the hotel. She had been careful not to 
select the house in which she supposed he would 
stop, having a slight premonition that if he would 
wish to avoid her he could succeed in doing so 
more completely simply by absenting himself, or 
being very specially engaged at the time she might 
appoint. The state of over-confidence in which 
she had indulged began to fail her slightly; she 
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became restless and irritable, and she made the 
mistake of displaying considerable temper toward 
the messenger to whom she expected to trust the 
note upon which so much depended. Therefore, 
when she dispatched him with it, and with very 
explicit instructions concerning its delivery, he 
was indifferently careless, giving it into the hands 
of the hotel porter instead of those of the person 
to whom it was addressed, and the answer for 
which she waited with quivering anxiety was de- 
ferred, the convenient falsehood to which the boy 
resorted for once deceiving the astute little lady. 
But it came with the characteristic promptness 
of our Freshman, who was necessitated to say 
that a number of engagements would preclude his 
compliance with her request until the next after- 
noon at three o’clock. If that time would suit her 
he would be pleased to call upon her; if not,a 
note would reach him soon enough to prevent his 
coming. Disappointed and depressed by a painful 
premonition of some coming unhappiness, Amie 
paced the floor, with her hands tightly clinched 
and an almost bloodless face. Twenty-four hours 
to wait, and Mr. Reade in the city. The whole 
long day without any idea of what might trans- 
pire in that time. And, more than all else, the 
overwhelming consciousness that anabition, hope, 
life itself were forever dependent upon the love 
that had won the complete mastery over her 
proud heart. A short time ago she could have re- . 
fused him however he might have sued, if the 
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progress of his career had lost its apparent prom- 
ise of grand fruition; now she could notsay ‘‘no,’’ 
even if he had lost prestige with the public and 
remained nothing but a handsome country gentle- 
man, with a limited estate flavoring of the olden 
days. She was ready to do much if she might 
only in the end gain his undivided attention 
which her conscious vanity assured her would in 
a very short time ripen into reciprocal affection. 
All she asked was his love and she would be for 
him an humble, loving consort, with no higher 
ambition than his qualities might attain for her. 
Even home cares and the importance of farming, 
milking and poultry raising became invested with 
peculiar dignity when attached to his name. She 
did not think tosmile at herstrange transmutation 
as these thoughts sped through her brain, but her 
unrest was driving her almost to madness, and 
she must find some way to pass the time. Sud- 
denly an idea struck her fancy, and with swift 
nervousness she dressed and went out to while 
away some part of the sluggish hours. 
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CHAPTER: XI 


When the Freshman heard of his proposed 
nomination for Representative his surprise was 
unbounded, for he had not expected to attain such 
prominence unless it should be after many years 
of arduous work. His acceptance was conse- 
quently couched in very modest language, and its 
touching humility struck the proper chords. Had 
he made any boast of what he would do, or 
shown that he had been expecting the nomination 
as a right, his prospects would have been injured. 
As it was, only the most adverse circumstances 
could now prevent his election. This was but a 
secondary consideration to him as he went as tast 
as steam could carry him to his home, in strict ad- 
herence to a promise that if ever such fortune 
shouldcometo him he would hasten to his mother 
and announce it to her in person. 

Mrs. Fairman was quietly enjoying a magazine 
by her favorite table when she heard his quick, de- 
cided stepin the hall, and with a cry of real delight 
she opened the door for him. Her joy at the wel- 
come news was beautiful to see, and the picture she 
made as she pushed him off at arm’s length, after 
kissing him, and said: ‘‘It is only your desert, my 
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dear; I think you quite popular enough to be 
President,’”” was indelibly photographed on his 
memory, to be recalled many, many times during 
his future life. 

The mother was sorry to hear that his visit 
must be quite short, but a surprise awaited her 
that even made her forget that for the time. After 
having talked over the nomination, and the possi- 
bilities of his election and the responsibilities that 
the position imposed upon him, Fairman glanced 
around the room, noting the new upholstery and 
the air of modern improvement that was truly 
pleasant, though he missed the old ornaments and 
comforts to which he had been accustomed to 
turn his eyes whenever he entered the room. He 
expressed only pleasure, however, and his mother’s 
eyes wore an expression that rather saddened 
than satisfied him as she took him all over the 
house and showed him every improvement. 

Returning to the library they took their favorite 
places, when he leaned forward and laid his hand 
caressingly upon his mother’s fingers, and said: 
“But you have not told me how and why you 
have done all this, little mother; Iam quite mys- 
tified.’”? The little mother looked at him very 
earnestly as she replied: ‘‘ When my dear boy has 
told me what is near his lips to tell I will submit 
to a thorough examination, though I think he 
understands a great deal of the why and where- 
fore already. 

The slight reproach in her tone was totally lost, 
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and she wondered at his unconscious manner, feel- 
ing sure that under the circumstances he must be 
obtuse indeed if he did not know her incentive for 
making such complete alterations in the home 
they both loved so well. For, above and beyond 
all else, she endeavored to make the homestead so 
attractive that he would not forsake it, however 
wealthy his wife might be. Even her fond, ma- 
ternal heart did not know how unnecessary the 
innovation had been, for he clung to the dear, old 
place with perhaps a more deeply rooted affection 
than she herself felt for it. 

But her playful remark had brought him to a 
point which he was glad toreach soeasily. He had 
something close to his lips that he longed to tell, 
and he forthwith began: ‘‘ Yes, I have some news 
for you that I hope will please you. I have found 
a daughter for you, and I have come to take you 
to see and welcome her. Will you come?” 

‘‘Where is she ?”’ she asked, with a gasp in her 
throat that she tried to hide. Her face turned 
very pale and her loving eyes filled to overflowing. 
‘‘Where is she? . I will go to her at once, my 
darling, my darling boy !”’ 

His strong, young arms clasped her close to his 
heart and he held her there while he leaned over 
her and kissed her forehead again and again. 

She remained in that loving embrace until she 
overcame the momentary shock; then rising, she 
faced him with a beaming smile, as she said, ‘I 
have been preparing my mind for this ever since I 
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received that meagre hint a long time ago, and 
yet you see I am so selfish that the very thought 
of another having a greater claim made me wince 
for a time. But it is only because of my love for 
my only child, and the anxiety for his happiness.”’ 

‘“‘She is not here, mother,” he explained, ‘‘ but I 
have come to take you to see her and her people, 
and Iam so certain that you will care for her 
that I am almost willing to say that if you do 
not approve, I will retract.”’ 

‘‘T am bound to keep my disappointment to my- 
self forever,’’ she replied, ‘“‘but tell me of her and 
her people.”’ 

‘“Well, first of all, she has a disposition that will 
charm you right away. She is of a wealthy 
family. Sheis young, and I think you will agree 
with me that she is lovely and beautiful.’”’ 

She sat very silent for several seconds, when he 
resumed : 

‘Her eyes are the most perfect brown, soft and 
gentle in expression, and they can ——”’ 

His listener interrupted him, ‘‘I am certainly 
convinced ‘that love is blind,’ for I know her eyes 
are blue!”’ 

He laughed, thinking that she was teasing, and 
continued, ‘‘ Her face is a picture in its clear, oval 
outlines.” 

Again Mrs. Fairman cut short his description 
by saying, ‘I should call it rather round than 
oval.” 

She saw that in some way she was mystifying 
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him, but she only said, ‘‘Go on, my dear, I am 
listening.”’ 

‘Her hair is almost black, and it waves and 
curls around.” 

“Now surely you are color blind, my son!” Mrs. 
Fairman exclaimed, ‘for it is like glittering gold!”’ 

“Gold!” Fairman almost shouted, ‘“ Why 
mother, dear, of whom are you speaking ?”’ 

“Only of your financee, my foolish boy,’ she 
responded. But he sat looking at her, his gaze 
making one great interrogation point of question- 
ing amazement. 

Slowly and carefully he took a great alee 
from his breast pocket. Slowly and tenderly he 
opened it and drew forth a small morocco case, 
which he unclasped withtrembling fingers and put 
in his mother’s hands. 

Her face was a study as she beheld the life-like 
miniature, whose ivory background so perfectly 
agreed with the beautiful subject. Possibly the 
first feeling which depicted itself was relief. Then 
a wave of satisfied admiration followed, and she 
looked almost as if she would kiss the portrait. 
This lasted fully a minute, during which time the 
young man never moved his eyes from the face 
above the picture. His surprise, therefore, was 
very marked when he met her eyes as she lifted 
them from the portrait. Their gentleness had de- 
parted. Instead, they looked almost scornful, as 
she inquired, ‘‘When did my son, a Fairman of 
purest fame, stoop so low as to become a flirt ?” 
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The last word came from her lips with the most 
consummate contempt, and they paled as if its 
contact had deprived them of life. 

If she expected to see him quail she was decid- 
edly mistaken; instead he threw his head back 
proudly and retorted, ‘“‘If anyone but my own 
mother had said that I would know how to answer. 
As it is, I have no words ready! I do not know 
when I can have the power to express my feel- 
ings!’’ And he made a quick movement toward 
the door. He stood undecided with the knob in 
his hand and a strange gleam in his eyes. He was 
nonplussed! Never in all his life had an unkind 
word passed the lips that now so grandly insulted 
him Hesiooked at) her “set face, her terribly 
earnest eyes, and her attitude that somehow 
touched him pitifully. He had intended to leave 
her there, but he stood awaiting her next word. 

‘““Are you not going to speak, can you not de- 
fend yourself ever so little?’ she asked, at last, 
with a weight of sorrow in her voice. And then 
she stepped near to him with the sweet, young 
face of the picture held toward him. ‘‘To whom 
are you plighted? Oh, say something before my 
heart breaks! Which of the two has most claim 
upon you? Frank, my boy,I thought you too 
braveand true to trifle with any woman’s heart!”’ 

A flash of sunlight could not have been clearer 
than his gaze as he took his mother’s trembling 
hand and led her to the sofa. He placed a 
pillow for her head which she had leaned against 
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the chilled wall, and smiling with the happy light 
of innocence in his face, he explained, ‘‘ Mother 
mine, this is the only one to whom I ever spoke a 
word of any description that might be interpreted 
to mean that I wished for her love, or that she 
should be your daughter and my wife.’’ The last 
word lingered, as if he felt it too sacred to be 
spoken aloud, and he blushed, as any girl might as 
his mother’s eyes rested upon his face in a manner 
full of anxious questioning and tender love. 

‘“‘T do not understand,” she said, looking again 
at the sweet pictured face, and yet recalling the 
sparkling beauty of Amie Highe who had been so 
winsome with all her daring, and who had almost 
found a place in her loving heart. She sat very 
thoughtful for some time, and Frank allowed her 
full time before he began a series of queries by 
means of which he discovered the cause of his 
mother’s extremely cutting remark. The pain of 
it had been lulled for the time by the appearance 
of Ethel’s miniature, but it returned in full force, 
and made his blood run in hot torrents that in 
almost any other mortal would have caused un- 
reasonable anger and bitterness. 

With him it broke forth in a restless walk up 
and down the polished floor, upon which he ar- 
ranged and re-arranged the large rug, trying to 
straighten it out with his foot, as if much de- 
pended upon its accuracy. He stopped and looked 
out of the window, seeing nothing, feeling nothing 
but the wound inflicted by his mother. The 
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questions were burning upon his tongue and yet 
his voice seemed to fail him—he felt that he could 
not speak until she called for an answer. He 
knew her eyes were upon him, but he did not 
turn to receive their full gaze. His face took 
a strange, pitiful expression as he found himself 
thinking of a wounded animal that hides itself 
away in the very depth of the forest, too hurt to 
live, too proud to seek for sympathy; he felt just 
so, and without his knowledge his beautiful eyes 
were suffused, and he closed the lids inadvertently, 
to remove the mist. Only a few minutes had 
passed and yet it seemed hours to both. The 
woman holding silence because she feared to find 
some flaw in her idol, the man silent because of 
the deep injustice that the woman’s words implied. 
When turning to walk the floor again he found 
two white hands ready to clasp his arm, and the 
voice that had soothed his sorrows in childhood 
spoke, ‘‘My child, I have always thought that 
there was an utter impossibility of any parent 
ever needing to sue for pardon from a child, but I 
am eagerly willing to do so when I have been 
brought out of this shadow. It has been more 
bitter to doubt you than you can ever know!” 

“But why should you doubt for a second ?”’ he 
said, almost fiercely. 

‘“‘T never would,”’ she explained, ‘‘if that picture 
had been of the one whom I have trained myself 
to welcome as your chosen wife.’”’ Her hands held 


his arm so closely that she could feel his heart 
18 
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throb against them, and she looked up into his 
face so lovingly that he stooped over and touched 
her forehead with his cheek and whispered: “How 
could you pain me so ?” 

‘‘Come, sit down here at my feet as you used to 
do, and look into my face while I tell you,” she re- 
sponded. And then she told him everything, blush- 
ing withshame for the audacious visitor, holding 
back some part until her listener’s eager queries 
compelled implicit truth without reserve, and 
becoming more and more convinced at every step 
of his total ignorance of the whole plot. ‘‘I must 
tell you,”’ she ended, ‘‘that I would not have done 
all this,’ glancing around at the improvements, 
“but that when I said they would be too expen- 
sive, because you and I are not rich, she actually 
called me ‘mother’ and said she was proud to 
have enough for all.” ‘ 

‘‘T see how totally you were misled, and I do 
not blame you for despising what you were led 
to believe was double dealing of the most con- 
temptible kind,’’ said Frank, ‘“‘and now I must 
tell you the whole history,’’ which he did, and in 
another half hour or so mother and son were fast 
planning how Mrs. Fairman was to meet the girl 
whose inanimate picture had already gained for 
her a warm affection that one day ripened into 
tenderest love for her who could not remember 
her own mother, dead so long before. 

Even the small cloud that was created by his 
reticence concerning his engagement was swept 
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away when she was told of the deferred an- 
nouncement, waiting only for the consent of 
Ethel’s father. She could fully understand the ex- 
tremely sensitive position in which Frank found 
himself, excusing his reluctance to speak upon a 
subject about which he was fearful himself, for she 
knew he would not ask the girl to disagree with 
her father’s decision, however much he might long 
to do so. 

Mrs. Fairman smiled at him as he spoke so 
modestly of the probability of Capt. Joyce with- 
holding his approval, for she felt small doubt of 
his consent, as might anyone who could have seen 
Frank Fairman as he stood there, a noble type 
of perfect manhood—tall, erect, handsome, spot- 
less in fame, and at so youthful an age chosen as 
a nominee to represent his fellow citizens in the 
nation’s capital. And, withal, so truly unsophis- 
ticated as to fear that the one greatest wish of 
his life might be denied him. 

The next afternoon found them, as we already 
know, at the depot at Rosedale where they were 
soon comfortably quartered in the hotel. 

Fairman lost no time before visiting Ethel, who 
was rather nervously awaiting his coming, and 
she was slightly disappointed that he had not 
brought his mother without further ceremony. 
She said her aunt had a little surprise for him, and 
hurried him into her presence to receive ‘‘his 
doom,”’ as he solemnly declared. It was contained 
in quite a lengthy letter, part of which was no 
concern of his, but the portion that was turned 
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for his perusal almost took his breath in its full, 
manly consent to trust his daughter and her aunt 
in their judgment concerning the young man. He 
said: “If he is good and true never mind the 
money; perhaps I may have enough to share. 
But, mind you, I want to see one who can meet 
my eyes without flinching—they are sharp eyes, 
little girl, and they will be quick to see if he is not 
worthy.”’ 

‘““We have a little surprise in store, Mr. Fair- 
man,”’ said Mrs. Joyce, after the letter had been re- 
read and the pleasure and thankfulness for its 
import had been partially expressed. But, first of 
all, I am going to send you for your mother at 
once. You should not have left her alone.”’ 

‘““You must know,” he replied, ‘‘that I had not 
received consent to my suit in black and white 
until this moment, though the spoken news was 
quite sufficient to satisfy me,” he added, smiling. 

“YT think uncle Joseph was very kind to write 
the news so promptly,” said Ethel, blushing, “but 
I was glad when we got home and could see 
father’s letter for ourselves.”’ 

‘But the surprise of which you spoke, what is 
it?’ asked Fairman, “I was starting without 
hearing it.”’ 

‘‘A surprise loses its identity when it is told be- 
forehand,’’ said Mrs. Joyce, ‘‘ therefore you will be 
compelled to wait until to-morrow evening to 
know about it. Go now and bring your mother, 
and if she is willing we will insist upon her mak- 
ing us an extended visit.” 
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CHAPTERS XII: 


In a very short time the gentle, refined Southern 
lady was in the home of the Joyces, and each had 
won the instant regard of the other. An impulse 
from her sweet motherhood made her draw the 
frail, beautiful girl into her arms while she kissed 
her brow and cheek, and with a heart brimming 
with affection and thankfulness the young man 
stood by and knew that his mother had sealed her 
approvalof his chosen wife. He saw her afterward 
looking at Ethel with an apparent sign of anxiety, 
for her slight figure and dainty coloring gave the 
idea of extreme youth and delicacy, but physi- 
cians of note had pronounced her healthy, though 
too finely organized to be able to cope with 
the ruder side of human existence. But she had 
always been so tenderly nurtured that no serious 
illness had ever touched her, and now she was to 
pass into the guardianship of one who would con- 
tinue that care with even greater vigilance. Ina 
few hours Mrs. Fairman began to feel better satis- 
fied about her, for she had a merry laugh, quick 
wit and a voice in whose exquisite sweetness there 
was a fine timbre that reminded her, as she lis- 
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tened to her conversation, of the slim wires of an 
instrument that, with all their apparent frailty, 
can stand a pressure equal to hundreds of pounds 
in weight. Then, too, her slenderness had no 
languor withit. There was spirit in her manner 
and her action that bespoke health if not robust- 
ness, and the anxious critic yielded to the spell of 
the young lady’s loveliness and lost all fear con- 
cerning her son’s happiness. 

With Mrs. Joyce to think was to act, and before 
evening Mrs. Fairman was ensconced ina room 
whose luxurious appointments delighted her eyes 
as they soothed her refined senses. She had no re- 
pugnance to becoming the guest of these people; 
they were so entirely to her taste, and their treat- 
ment of her son was so genuinely trustful and 
gracious. The peculiarly hospitable spirit of the 
South, to which she was accustomed, made her 
acceptance of their invitation most easy and con- 
fiding, there being none of the cooler and more 
business-like calculations which make a Northern 
native more slow to accept. 

Evening was upon them almost before they 
knew it and Fairman bade his mother and Ethel 
good-bye, because he had promised to make a 
short visit to the Library building to see the boys 
whom he had not seen for a long time. A joyous 
salutation met himon hisentrance. The room was 
clean and the young men and boys looked well- 
dressed and orderly. He had but just seated him- 
self when he saw that there were a number of 
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samples of the work done by the club, as they 
now called themselves. There were drawings and 
sketches of considerable merit adorning the walls, 
while several models of iron and woodwork were 
arranged for his inspection. His keen sympathy 
led him to do the very thing that charmed the 
friendship they already felt for him into a life-long 
devotion. He stepped down from the platform 
and examined every sketch and sample of work 
with kindly critical eyes. One could have heard 
the slightest sound as he passed from one to an- 
other, and words of whole-souled appreciation 
met with rounds of applause. He had been so 
eager to show respect to the boys that he had 
greeted the whole assembly with a kindly bow, 
not pausing to recognize individuals., But when 
he returned to the seat of honor he was pleased to 
see Mr. Theodore Greede and Mr. Henry Reade 
looking at him with quizzical pleasantry. Reade 
was there because he wished to see how Fairman 
would receive the marks of industry displayed by 
his proteges, and Greede was there because he 
wished to see and talk with the nominated Repre- 
sentative. Both gentlemen, however, were per- 
fectly willing to bide their time until Fairman 
had addressed the boys, which he did briefly 
after which the youths thronged around him each 
eager to shake hands with him. Some of them 
had grown so rapidly that he could not recall 
them, but they were not long in making them- 
selves recognized. One fine looking, rather slender 
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fellow with a golden mustache he held by the 
hand for quite a half minute before he could be- 
lieve that it was Jake Starling. It was the rich 
tone of his voice that convinced him at last, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jacob Starling” he introduced to Mr. Greede, and 
they were both pleased to know that the young 
man was studying law. Our Freshman was 
proud, a few years afterward, to know that he had 
given the impetus to the young lawyer’s choice of 
a profession. There came a time, too, when friends 
of each claimed a certain striking resemblance in 
the styles of both speakers—for Jake Starling— 
according to a promise made the evening of which 
we are writing, followed his leader’s footsteps in 
the canvass for true reform. His face turned rosy 
red as he said, *‘I have my first vote this fall, Mr. 
Fairman, and I am residing in your district now, 
so that I may cast it for you.” 

“Do you attend the meetings here also ?’’ in- 
quired Fairman. 

‘“‘T do, indeed,” replied Starling. ‘It takes time 
to get here, but I was determined to do both and 
I am succeeding. The sooner you are elected so 
much sooner I will be relieved from onorous 
duty!’ And the embryo lawyer smiled brightly 
into Fairman’s earnest face. 

From Starling he learned the story of the Club. 
Some of the boys had dropped off, too indiffer- 
ently careless to take advantage of the conve- 
niences offered them. But the majority had re- 
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mained and others had quickly come to fill all 
vacancies. 

Jimmie McFalty had determined to improve 
on his father’s honest toil by becoming a stone 
bridge builder. He had already become a favorite 
with the ‘“‘boss,’’ who was actually willing to 
teach him the secrets of the trade. This was some- 
thing of which to be proud, for the firm was pro- 
ducing some of the most beautiful and trust- 
worthy bridges in the country. Jimmie had hoped 
to be at the Library, but was away with the 
boss’s gang working on extra time to fill a con- 
tract. He had told Jake that if he could fix it so 
as to cast an honest vote for Mr. Fairman he 
would, but as he was only sixteen that would he 
impossible. ‘‘ But tell him,’’ added Jimmie, ‘‘that 
I’m bound to give him my vote for President no 
matter where I am.’’ Billie was working with 
an architect, and the drawings that he proudly 
yet hesitatingly showed for Fairman’s inspection 
were admirable. Jack had fallen in love with 
‘“Merchant Tailoring” a year or two ago, and 
now he was a well-dressed, nicely-mannered sales- 
man. There was one quiet, gentlemanly youth 
that our friend had noticed before, but did not 
know by name. It was Frank Ferry, who had 
taken to books and was going to enter the Mary- 
land Theological Seminary. Fairman looked at 
him and saw how he would one day look as he 
besought his fellowmen to enter the straight road, 
and he assured the student with a hearty hand- 
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clasp that he was well fitted forthe work. Follow- 
ing Starling as he recounted the history, his face 
beamed as he found nearly all the boys to whom 
he had offered aid in their studies had taken the 
advantage, and were already engaged in the pur- 
suit of honest livelihood. ‘‘There were very few 
scape-graces,’’ continued Starling, ‘“‘and they went 
away very soon. The books and other things 
that you sent from time to time seemed to take 
your place and give the incentive and earnest desire 
to become good, honest men. I will be thank- 
ful,” he continued, ‘‘if I can do as much as you 
have done in my whole lifetime! You have aided 
more than you can ever know, and we Club men 
have concluded to try to buy or lease the old 
building, so that the good work may continue.”’ 
The idea pleased Fairman exceedingly, and he as- 
sured them of his help toward the end in view. 

A pleasant address from Greede and a parting 
speech with a promise of an early visit from Mr. 
Fairman ended the evening, with the exception 
of the rounds of cheers for the new Representative, 
which continued until he had left the building. 

Fairman and his friends walked leisurely to- 
wards the hotel talking principally of his pros- 
pects for success. During the conversation he 
found that Mr. Greede was intending to devote 
the season to a canvass for his election. At first 
he was painfully embarrassed, and exclaimed: 
‘““Greede, Icannot let you do it, because it is im- 
possible for me to pay you a salary.’”’ The man 
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laughed and explained that while doing a good 
turn for him he would be doing a better one for 
himself, for he would be under an increased salary 
while following up the political work and giving 
“first-hand news” to his own paper. 

Fairman noticed that Reade had much less to 
say than usual, and he felt his dark eyes upon him 
very often, but his total innocence of any duplicity 
was too openly stamped upon his face to allow 
any doubt to exist, and Reade’s quandary became 
more complicated. He had been walking along 
the street, some distance further down town than 
he was in the habit of going, when he saw a figure 
that was familiar to him and hastened his steps 
to overtake her, when she turned and was lost to 
view. Not doubting that she had turned into a 
handsome dry goods store he waited nearby to 
greet her when she came out; but he loitered nearly 
an hour in vain. Slightly mystified he entered the 
store and passed from couter to counter, keeping , 
at the same time a vigilant look in every direc- 
tion, but he saw no figure nor form like the one 
that entered, and he was completely nonplussed. 
He had given up hope and was in the act of 
leaving the neighborhood when he happened 
to come upon a cab into which a lady was 
entering, and the silver tones of Amie Highe 
ordered the driver to stop at the Hotel Franklin. 
“The Hotel Franklin,’ he repeated under his 
breath, ‘“‘ what in the world is the little fairy con- 
cocting now? I don’t believe she was ever as far 
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from the fashionable part of the city in her life be- 
fore. And what in thunder has brought her 
here anyhow ?”” These thoughts flew through his 
brain as he walked in the direction that the cab 
had gone. As he went along he said aloud: ‘It 
was Fate brought me this way I believe, for I had 
no business in this quarter, and I did not even 
think of coming when I started out. I wonder if 
young Fairman has anything to do with her 
strange manceuvres. I believe in my heart she 
saw me and tried to elude me. Pshaw! I'll throw 
the whole business up. And if she can get the 
young fellow to make a fool of himself I will not 
stop either of them.” 

In corroboration he had gone to meet Fairman 
with a queer suspicion in his mind. He left him 
with the positive conviction that whatever the 
lady’s plan was the young man knew nothing of 
it,and his parting with him was equally as friend- 
ly as usual. 

The next afternoon Fairman was walking 
briskly down the street toward the Franklin 
Hotel, when he was overtaken by Reade, who 
was breathless, having walked extremely fast to 
overtake the well-known figure. 

Mr. Reade had intended to be either fierce or 
cynical, but when Fairman’s pleasant voice ex- 
pressed pleased surprise at seeing him, and his 
hand had been extended in genial greeting, he 
could not for the life of him act as he intended. 
Instead he said: ‘‘ Where are you going, Senator ?” 
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in a jovial voice, and the other answered equally 
brightly: “I have an appointment for three 
o’clock with a lady of our acquaintance. 

Reade grew white in an instant and an angry 
retort had almost exploded from his lips when he 
concluded that that would be a poor plan to find 
out what he wished to know. Therefore he said, 
quite indifferently: ‘I was going to call on her 
also, but I suppose yours is a previous engage- 
ment ?”’ 

A flash of wonder at Reade’s pallor and his 
stilled politeness showed in Fairman’s trans- 
parent face, and his eyes said plainly: ‘‘ What is 
the matter with you?”’ Reade answered the look 
by saying: ‘‘I believe I’ve got a dose of dyspepsia. 
I feel a kind of faintness once in awhile. Would 
you notice it ?”’ 

‘‘T would, indeed, old fellow,”’ he replied, ‘‘and if 
I were you I would consult a first-class physician. 
I would not like to get sudden spells of pallor like 
that. It would—you’re feeling better, are you 
not?” he said, disjointing the sentence as he saw 
a flash of color spread over the dyspeptic’s face. 

‘Ves, I feel better,’? responded Reade, ‘‘that is 
why I don’t consult a doctor, the spells last so 
short a time.” 

By this time they had reached the hotel and sent 
their names to the lady. An answer came, ‘‘Would 
the gentlemen wait a few minutes?” They took 
seats in the grand salon, chatting pleasantly the 
while, until a full half-hour had passed and both 
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became restless. Fairman looked at his watch. 
So did Reade. Fairman rose and sat down again. 
‘So did his companion. Fairman took his hat and 
turned it around this way and that; Reade did 
likewise. Had they not been so deeply engaged in 
anxious thought they would have laughed, but 
every twin action was performed with strict so- 
briety. At last the lover in Fairman asserted it- 
self and he said, ‘‘Reade, would you mind doing 
meafavor?’’ ‘Not at all,” said Reade, with lips 
dry with nervousness. ‘‘ Well, please give this to 
Miss Highe and tell her I really could not wait 
any longer.’’ Another spell of dyspepsia showed 
itself in Reade’s face when Fairman penned a few 
lines on a leaf from his note book, folded it across 
and gave it to him. His first impulse was to tear 
it open before the writer’s eyes, but a better man- 
hood showed him that his friend was doing noth- 
ing ungentlemanly, and he felt a still deeper con- 
viction that whatever was in the air it was all 
right as far as the Reformer was concerned. 
Fairman remained a moment or two longer un- 
til he saw his companion’s face again regain color, 
then with a hearty good-bye left him with the 
note in his fingers. Just one momentary tempta- 
tion came to open and read what was simply 
doubled only half out of sight. But he did not 
yield, and another half hour crawled along. Then 
he rang for the boy and told him to inquire if Miss 
Highe was not yet disengaged. The reply came 
that ‘‘ Miss Highe went out an hour ago and did 
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not say when she would return.’ A thunder cloud 
scarce looked darker than the man’s brow when 
he received the message, but hesimply took a plain 
envelope, put Fairman’s note in it, sealed it with 
particular vigor, and told the lad to give it to her 
when she returned, insuring the service by a shin- 
ing half-dollar. 

He would have secured himself a better night’s 
rest had he been able to play clairvoyant, for the 
note ran: ‘“‘ Miss Highe, Iam sorry I cannot wait 
longer. My engagements will scarcely permit me 
to call again. Respectfully yours, F. F.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss Highe was not out, so the note, of which 
the boy, had informed her, having heard the 
gentleman talking, reached her hands in the 
next minute. She smiled sweetly as the paper 
touched her fingers, but when she had read its 
contents she walked the floor like an angry 
tigress. She tore it across and across, and 
stamped upon it in baffled rage; she swept the 
fragments over the floor with her silken train, 
tearing the rich trimming from her neck and arms 
into ribbons. Throwing her diamond earrings, 
pins, and finger rings into the four corners of the 
room she exclaimed under her breath, ‘I will not 
give up yet! Dll make him humble enough yet! 
T’ll ruin him forever! Iwill! I will!’’ Then she 
stooped and picked up every scrap of paper, folded 
them tenderly and put themin her jewelled pocket- 
book. She gathered her jewels carefully and locked 
them away. Thenshesat downcalmly and penned 
a note, using extremely straight lines as she wrote. 
“Mr. Fairman, Miss Highe was taken very ill 
after receiving your note. She destroyed it, so we 
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do not know why it should have affected her so. 
She seems to go from one spasm to another, and 
calls your name quite piteously between them. 
The doctor says you must come and see her if you 
don’t want something serious to happen. Come 
as soon as you get this. Her friend, Gertrude 
Long.”’ 

Then she rang the bell, held a whispered consul- 
tation with the youth, and secured his service 
with a five dollar note and a promise of more if he 
succeeded in meeting all requirements. She piled 
soft, silken pillows on the wide couch, tore still 
more of the foamy silk and lace at her throat, and 
then rang for a maid whom she had engaged when 
she went to the hotel. 

‘‘Your name is Gertrude, is it not?”’ she inquired, 
sweetly. 

‘Ves, it is,’ answered the girl, in a low, pleasant 
voice. 

‘‘Well, Gertrude,’’ Miss Highe explained, “I 
want you to stay near me; I am not feeling well. 
If anyone should come, and I cannot introduce 
you, just say you are my friend—not maid, re- 
member,—and keep close beside me. You can go 
now until I ring for you again.” 

She then removed everything from her pocket- 
book except the tattered note, and depositing all 
articles of importance in her bureau drawers locked 
them securely. Placing the pocket-book inside of 
her dress she sat down upon the luxurious couch, 
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a beautiful picture of forsaken distress. Leaning 
her head against the dark blue cushion she sank 
into a revery whose vision could not have been 
very bright, for gradually the tears glittered upon 
her long lashes and she closed her eyes as if to 
shut out some unpleasantness. She took a few 
strands of her sunny hair and spread it over her 
shoulders in a carelessly picturesque fashion; 
then she pressed her hands tightly together until 
she saw red and white lines distinctly defined; 
unclasping them she was seemingly satisfied at 
finding a few marks remaining, and she held them 
together in the same position, but only sufficiently 
close to retain the coloring without producing 
either swelling or congestive tinting. She then 
gave a long, self-appreciative gaze in the full 
length mirror opposite, and being satisfied, 
awaited the advent of her summoned visitor. As 
the minutes sped and no one came, she became 
quite nervous and her cheek glowed with anger. 
At last footsteps drew near. Amie touched the 
bell in a very decisive manner and sank back 
with the silken cord tangled in her fingers, her face 
expressionless, her eyes tightly shut, her teeth 
clinched and her form rigid. She threw her head 
back and hung one hand in the bell rope while 
the other, with the slightly reddened fingers, she 
caught in the shining mesh of her hair. And 
thus she was found by Gertrude, who sprang to 
open the door to admit the caller without a 
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thought of the impropriety of allowing a gentle- 
man in the room while her mistress was in 
such a plight. The maid did not scream as 
most servants would have done; instead, she 
stood with locked hands and a look of horror 
upon her snow-white face, for she thought she 
was looking upon death. The gentleman knew 
better, for there was not the grewsome pal- 
lor of death in the beautiful face, nor its awful 
rigor in the pose of the still body; but he believed 
that Amie was in a faint, and his anxiety for one 
minute was subservient to his admiration, for no 
artist could have conceived anything more exqui- 
site than that recumbent figure and _ perfectly 
moulded face with its rich golden setting. A sob 
turned his attention to Gertrude, whose eyes were 
fixed as if they could not move from the quiet 
form. 

He stepped close to her and said: ‘Do not look 
so distressed, Miss Highe has only fainted. Have 
you any restorative at hand?” He spoke ina 
very low voice and the girl turned her frightened 
face toward his, only half comprehending. He re- 
peated his assurance, and in answer to his ques- 
tion she sprang eagerly to the cabinet and 
brought smelling-salts, cologne and bay rum, and 
under his whispered direction she proceeded to use 
the remedies, while he stood watching with a face 
upon which so many expressions played that a 
most talented physiognomist would have been 
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puzzled. There seemed at first to be a kind of 
doubt, and he waited with a faint smile, expecting 
to see the blue eyes open, but as he bent nearer 
he saw only the slightest quiver of the lids. A 
little more earnestly he gazed and listened, but 
the breathing was very, very faint and there 
was no relaxation of the strained muscles. “An 
anxious look overspread his countenance, and he 
placed his own hand very gently upon her brow, 
holding the salts quite close to her nose and wait- 
ing some result. But there came no change. 
‘““Who are you?” he inquired, abruptly. ‘‘I am 
Gertrude Long, Miss Highe’s friend,’’ replied the 
girl, with a slight hesitation that made her ques- 
tioner look at her earnestly. He seemed satisfied, 
however, and still in a soft whisper he requested 
her to find some brandy. In a few moments he 
was directing her to hold a few drops to the 
motionless lips. A slight quiver passed through 
the patient’s form, she weakly turned her head 
away from the burning liquid and slowly opened 
her eyes with a faint smile touching the corners of 
her mouth. She lifted her eyes to look into the 
faces anxiously bending over her, saw them only 
for a brief second and immediately relapsed into 
her former state. The faces of the watchers were 
astudy. Gertrude’s great eyes were open to their 
fullest extent, and a sort of fear made her tremble 
in every limb until her teeth knocked together; 
while the gentleman seemed almost as powerless, 
though one might have thought that there was 
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yearning tenderness as well as anxiety in the dark 
eyes and tightly compressed lips. 

Perfect silence reigned as they saw the pink 
coloring fade away from the cheeks and listened 
for the breath that refused to come. A mad im- 
pulse seized the man as his gaze became more 
fixed in its intensity. He bit his lips and fairly 
ground his hands together, throwing his gloves 
from them impatiently. He leaned nearer and 
nearer, until his face almost touched the smooth, 
white forehead. He rose suddenly, threw his 
hands far above his head and fairly groaned, as if 
in deepest trouble. Then calming himself with an 
effort he neared the couch again, and took the 
frightened girl gently by the hand, saying: “I 
think we must send for a doctor at once, can you 
find a messenger?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ she replied, ‘“‘I 
will ring at once.’”’ But the words were scarcely 
spoken before another quiver, another start, and 
the eyes opened wide with a questioning look at 
the friends beside her. 

Gertrude spoke a few soft words, but the other 
stood waiting for a word or a glance of pleased 
recognition, but in vain, though she still held her 
eyes open, and her breathing was improving grad- 
ually. There was a sound of some one walking in 
the hall, and the gentleman noticed a quick, un- 
controllable flush overspread Amie’s cheeks as it 
neared her door. The knock came and she looked 
toward the door and then at Gertrude with a 
meaning look that no one understood. The sum- 
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mons was repeated, and the girl went softly to the 
door to find only a note, which she dropped when 
she saw her mistress once more unconscious. This 
time she paled more quickly and in an instant, 
showed no sign of life whatever. Alarmed 
beyond measure the girl rushed from the room to 
summon a doctor, while the man, whose face was 
now ashen pale, stood with folded hands and an 
appearance of bitter distress in his handsome face 
as he gazed upon the silent woman. He stooped 
to watch if the lashes moved, he leaned to listen 
again for any sign of life, but he did not touch the 
hand that he longed to untangle from the glitter- 
ing hair. Upon Gertrude’s return he asked her to 
take the bell-rope from the rigid fingers. She did 
it, and they exchanged piteous glances when the 
small hand dropped like lead as it was released. 
Then he motioned her to take the other from her 
hair, but the grip was too tight, and two pairs of 
eyes grew dim at the sorrowful sight. The min- 
utes passed and no physician came. Then mes- 
sengers were sent for three or four, orany number, 
until someone was willing to come ‘instantly,’ 
and the girl returned to find a new phase in the 
patient’s condition. This time there was nervous 
twitching in the limbs and the breath came in 
wavering sobs, while the eyes were rolled back, 
showing the whites from under the half-closed 
lids. She remained so for some time and then be- 
came frightfully still again in which state Dr. The- 
ophilus Fussum found her as he bustled into the 
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room. He glanced at the other occupants of the 
apartment as if they were altogether unimport- 
ant, rubbed his fat, white hands together, took a 
deep inspiration, expirating with a mystical hiss- 
ing sound as he reached for the patient’s hand, 
which he held much as he might have clasped his 
glove. 

‘‘How,” he began, ‘‘how long has the patient 
displayed these symptoms?” As the question was 
propounded to the wall in front of him the maid 
hesitated to answer; but instantly realizing her 
her supposed position, she replied, ‘‘She has been 
afflicted about half an hour.’ ‘‘Hem!”’ he re- 
proved, “you should havesent for me just twenty- 
eight minutes ago. Her state is very serious.” 
In proof of which he leaned back and took a long 
look at the reclining figure, the room, and particu- 
larly at the agitated face of the gentleman who 
had withdrawn to a reasonable distance and 
taken a chair. The physician again leaned for- 
ward, noting the while the decided signs of wealth 
and refinement in the lady and her surroundings. 
He then brought forth a Russia leather case from 
which he took a sheet of rose colored paper. Pro- 
ducing a gold pencil from his vest pocket he pro- 
ceeded to write a prescription in the most obscure, 
contracted Latin abbreviations in such a way 
that even the apothecary might be puzzled. 

While thus engaged a peremptory rap on the 
door was succeeded by the entrance of a large, 
rotund figure surmounted by a bald head and a 
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genially smiling face. ‘‘How are you, Doctor?” 
exclaimed the newcomer, joyfully. 

“Tam feeling better than my patient,’ returned 
Dr. Fussum, reprovingly. Then he motioned to- 
ward the lady and gentleman present and intro- 
duced ‘‘Dr. Geoffrey Squills” with an air of pro- 
prietorship rather surprising in one whose name 
the occupants of the room did not know. 

‘“‘T received a call to come here immediately,” 
said Dr. Squills, suavely. ‘“‘I got here immedi- 
ately,’’ said Dr. Fussum, concisely. ‘‘So I per- 
ceive,’ said the other with a benignant smile. 
‘What seems to be the matter?’’ and while speak- 
ing he drew near the couch on which the patient 
lay in a stupor and stooped to look into her face. 

‘“‘T have just examined the case, and am now 
prescribing for it,’ said Dr. Fussum, every word 
seeming to mean, ‘‘ You’d better not interfere.” 

‘Oh, if you have been accepted I will retire,’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Squills, preparing to make good his 
word. But Miss Highe just then made a long ex- 
halation that made both turn suddenly toward 
her, but they found her as still as death, and they 
accordingly felt convinced that some one else had 
sighed loudly. 

‘“‘T hoped that I heard a sound of returning con- 
sciousness,’’ said Dr. Fussum, ‘‘ but I see that she 
is still comatose.”’ 

“Do you pronounce this a state of como?” in- 
quired Dr. Squills, with an innocently questioning 
cast of feature. The answer was not given, fora 
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sharp double rap announced a slim, wiry man 
with a long, narrow face, high forehead and deep, 
sombre eyes. He glided rather than walked, and 
bent his head and his tall form as if his whole life 
consisted of a series of apologies. Hat in hand, he 
looked from one doctor to the other, neither of 
whom made any pretense at introduction. A 
slight color swept into his thin cheek and out 
again, and he stood an instant as if in doubt. 

Gertrude was in the act of going to him, when 
the gentleman, who had been quietly regarding 
the physicians, stepped forward and said, “I 
think it strange if neither of you are acquainted 
with Prof. Scribbler.’’ 

‘‘Beg pardon! Beg pardon!”’ gushed Dr. Squills. 
‘Professor, I fear my eyes are not what they were 
twenty years ago. Ha! Ha! Wecannot always 
remain young,’’ and he grasped the Professor’s 
hand heartily. 

Dr. Fussum rose, made a courtly bow, holding 
his mouth tight as if fearing a word might escape. 
In the meantime minutes were passing and the 
the friends of Amie grew impatient at the delay. 

‘‘Doctor,”’ said the gentleman, decidedly, ‘‘can 
any of you do something for the patient who is 
lying there neglected?” 

‘““Excuse me, sir,’? said Dr. Fussum, ‘‘I am diag- 
nosing the case most carefully. Not a breath nor 
a look of the lady has escaped my notice.”’ 

‘As she has neither breathed nor looked for the 
last five minutes,’’ said the first speaker, “‘I am 
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not surprised that nothing has escaped your pro- 
fessional gaze.’’ Going over to Prof. Scribbler he 
took his hat and asked him if he would look at 
the lady. 

‘Certainly, certainly!’ answered the Professor. 
And all eyes were turned his way for an instant; 
another long, suppressed breath seemed to escape 
from somewhere, and they all turned quickly, hop- 
ing to see returning life. But the form was per- 
fectly motionless. The Professor cast a doubtful 
glance at the still face, bent until his nose nearly 
touched it, felt gently of the top of the head, fear- 
ing to disarrange the glossy curls, and said: 
‘““Through a long, a protracted course of studies, 
I have seen few cases such as this. It has peculi- 
arities that would lead me to believe that if a vein 
were opened there would be instant relief.’’ As all 
eyes were turned to his face a very perceptible 
shudder in the prostrate patient passed unnoticed. 
He continued: ‘“‘ You note, though she is in a posi- 
tive comatose state, the color is not livid, the flesh 
is not hardened, nor the skin drawn. Were you to 
enter the room without being summoned you 
would glance at the patient and suppose she was 
sleeping. Now, it is my belief that if a slight 
shock to the system, such as taking a few drops of 

‘the vital fluid’”—— Here an interruption oc- 
curred. A young man entered after the usual ethi- 
cally professional knock. His eyes lit upon the 
patient the minute he entered, and a strange look, 
very much like a smile, shone in his eyes for a 
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brief instant. The next he was courteously greet- 
ing the physicians, who by this time had both at- 
tained a slightly funereal aspect. 

‘“T have a peculiar case here, Dr. Shortim,’ 
Dr. Fussum. 

Gertrude here came forward, an anxious look in 
her eyes and a most firmly compressed upper lip, 
showing that she was quite out of patience. 

‘‘Doctors,”’ she said, ‘‘ will you kindly do some- 
thing for my friend and waste no more time in 
conversation ?”’ 

“There are certain rules among us that must be 
observed, Miss,’’ retorted Dr. Fussum. 

“Tut! Tut! Doctor, do not stand upon cere- 
mony in such acase. Do not mind me at all,” Dr. 
Squills remonstrated with a pleasant smile. 

Dr. Shortim turned to the girl and said, “I will 
retire, Madam, as you seem to have sufficient ad- 
vice here. I merely answered your call, which 
sounded quite peremptory.” 

The gentleman, who had been watching the pro- 
ceedings thus far, said, ‘ Dr. Shortim, I hope you 
will remain.” Then with a quick gasp he turned 
to them all and exclaimed, ‘Doctors, bring her 
out of that condition quickly! If you are fearing 
that you are not wanted, make your minds easy. 
Only for pity’s sake do something quickly!” 

So adjured they drew around her,—one bent 
down and listened—so did they all. One touched 
her forehead, which he pronounced almost normal 
—and they all conceded the fact. ‘‘ With your per- 
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mission,’ said Dr. Fussum, and he placed a tiny 
drop of brandy on her lips, but she did not swal- 
low; and the three elder men nodded their heads 
at each other with conviction. 

Dr. Squills said he had ‘‘some little experience ;”’ 
then he smoothed his broad vest front, ‘‘and I 
think,’ he proceeded, ‘“‘that I would give her a 


slight electric shock.’’ ‘‘Not so, I beg pardon!” 
exclaimed Prof. Scribbler, ‘‘a few drops of the 
vital fluid removed from the’’—— Gertrude and the 


other friend almost believed they saw a tremor 
pass through the sufferer’s frame, and when they 
turned to look at the doctors, who were busy 
looking at each other, there was once more that 
sound so like a long breath that several of them 
stared suddenly toward the couch. But not the 
least change had passed over either face or limb, 
and Gertrude said, ‘‘I thought I heard a sigh, but 
I believe it is the air in the flue; I think it happens 
when some certain door is open below.”’’ 

‘Quite so! Quite so!”? acknowledged Dr. Fus- 
sum, turning again to his colleagues. Having re- 
ceived a silent permission from Gertrude, Dr. 
Shortim took a long look at the patient. He felt 
her pulse, raised the lids and looked into the eyes, 
making an odd motion at the same time, with the 
other hand which puzzled Gertrude, until she found 
that he wanted her to come to him. ‘ Unfasten 
her dress at the throat,” he whispered, ‘and put 
this close under her arm.’’ She did it so quietly 
and dexterously that no one saw her. ‘That 
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will do,”’ he said, and turned with a curious look 
to hear what the physicians were saying. ‘Have 
you noticed if her feet are cold?’’ he ventured to 
ask. 

‘‘We have not, my dear young fellow,” said Dr. 
Squills, benignly ; ‘we do not require to do so.” 

“Only fledglings resort to such means,’’ spoke 
Dr. Fussum. 

‘“The temperature of the feet has no bearing 
upon the case in point,” said Prof. Scribbler. ‘‘If 
you have read my treatise upon Coma you will 
see there that the necessity for finding the condi- 
tion of the feet has become obsolete.”’ 

A softened condition seemed to overspread the 
unconscious face just then, and the friends leaned 
eagerly forward, hoping for a return of the sign of 
life; but it must have been imagination, for no 
sign appeared. 

Dr. Shortim, who, by the way, was both young 
and good looking, and consequently could the more 
easily obtain Gertrude’s attention, motioned to 
her to remove the shoes. As it was done he felt 
one of the feet, when with a scream and a bound 
Miss Highe rose to her feet with a strange ap- 
pearance asif of anger on her countenance. She 
looked at every occupant of the room, all of 
whom were watching her intently. Then she 
threw her arms above her head and sank once 
more a quiet figure on the couch; only now she 
rested in a heap, from which uncomfortable posi- 
tion she was tenderly removed by Dr. Shortim. 
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The physicians now put their heads together 
and Valerian, Salvolatile, Aromatic Spirit of Am- 
monia were heard from one or another. At length 
Dr. Fussum inquired if there was a room in which 
they might consult a moment. The permission 
being given, the three elders retired, while Dr. 
Shortim remained beside Amie. 

‘Dr. Shortim,’’ said the gentleman, “‘it is our 
express wish that you join in that consultation. 
I will tell the others so.”” And in the next minute 
Dr. Shortim was admitted to the conclave. Dr. 
Fussum continued the remarks he was making, 
with only an inclination of his head to the young 
doctor, while the other two simultaneously 
pointed toachair. ‘‘ My idea,” said the speaker, 
‘““is that she is in a state of extreme nervous de- 
bility, in case of which the electric shock would be 
almost instantly fatal.’’ 

‘“‘T think not,’’ said Dr. Squills. ‘‘ My belief is 
that she has just passed an extremely hysterical 
state and the comatose condition has naturally 
followed. I think a slight, a very slight, shock 
will reanimate the nerves and restore her without 
further danger.”’ 

‘“My opinion is,” stated Prof. Scribbler, ‘that 
she is in a state of tension from extraordinary 
mental strain (the possibility of physical overtax- 
ation in one of her position would be preposter- 
ous), and I know that the removal of a very small 
quantity of the vital fluid would reduce the ten. 
sion immediately.”’ 
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‘““May I say a word or two?” asked Dr. 
Shortim. 

‘*Certainly,’’ they all returned with doubtful 
accent. 

‘‘You think it hysteria, nerve taxation, nervous 
debility?’’ he inquired. ‘With a possible inward 
difficulty,’’ added Fussum, importantly. 

‘Well, I believe it to be a most beautifully devel- 
oped case of Malingering,’’ said Dr. Shortim with- 
out the quiver of an eyelid. 

‘‘Malingering! Ma-lin-ger-ing! Ma-lin-gering!”’ 
exclaimed all the rest in their several keys of dis- 
approval. 

‘‘How will you substantiate it young man?” in- 
quired Dr. Squills, while the others fairly dropped 
their hands in commiseration of the poor youth’s 
foolish ignorance. 

‘‘Did any of you look into her eyes?’’ They did 
not. ‘‘I did,’’ he said, ‘‘and found the condition 
perfectly normal, the pupil responding to light 
and darkness with perfect regularity.” 

“Did you feel her heart?’’ They did not require 
to do so. 

“T did,’’ he continued, ‘‘and I found its beat pe- 
culiarly clear and healthful, though a little irregu- 
lar from the strain placed upon it.”’ 

“Did you take her temperature?’’ ‘‘ Bosh!” re- 
torted Fussum. ‘‘I did,” kept on Dr. Shortim, as 
he drew a thermometer from his pocket, “‘and I 
find it just 981%, or normal. Were she in a serious 
condition it must be either higher or lower, for a 
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very sick person could scarcely be expected to re- 
tain an even, naturally healthy temperature.”’ 

‘‘ All this may be so,’’ spoke Professor Scribbler, 
“but we must still hold to the nervous, I may 
say hysterical, condition, else why should she 
have given this sudden exhibition, so soon to re- 
lapse into dangerous insensibility?”’ 

‘‘Because, when the other lady removed her 
shoes I quietly drew my finger across the region 
of the sensitive peripheral nerves of the sole of the 
foot.” : 

“In other words,” said Dr. Fussum, with a 
glance full of professional scorn, ‘you tickled the 
sole of her foot.”’ 

‘‘T did, in order to find out if my ideas were cor- 
rect,’ responded the young physician. 

‘In all my experience I have never resorted to 
an unprofessional trick, however serious the 
case,”’ said Dr. Squills. 

‘‘Nor I,”? said Dr. Fussum, ‘‘I am astonished 
and disgusted.” 

“J am sincerely sorry that our young brother 
has stooped as low as a lady’s foot for profes- 
sional knowledge,”’ almost sighed the Professor. 

‘“To defend myself, I must tell you still further, 
that when I entered the room you were all look- 
ing at me, but I had my eyes upon her, and I 
know that she gave me one full, clear glance. 
Still further, I am certain that she is entirely 
conscious and has full control of her faculties. She 
knows just all that has happened.” 
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The three physicians glowered at each other and 
then at their young colleague, who stood there 
brave and true, and in spite of their extreme pro- 
fessional dignity a shadow something akin to a 
smile softened their features. 

“TI hope,” said Dr. Shortim, ‘‘ that my compar- 
ative youth does not lead you to suppose that I 
believe you are sincere in your opinion of the 
lady’s condition.” 

‘“‘Humph!” retorted Dr. Fussum, pulling his 
vest down until his collar made a thick white 
ridge on the back of his neck. 

‘‘He-e-m-m!’’ expirated Dr. Squills, smoothing 
first his chin, then his large bald head, and at last 
spreading his broad white hands from armhole to 
armhole of his satin waistcoat. 

‘““Um-m-m!”’ pronounced Prof. Scribbler, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling and buttoning very careful- 
ly every button on his coat, which was almost as 
tight as his skin. 

After these lucid exclamations the three doctors 
sent telegraphic communications by way of their 
eyes. Silence reigned until the restlessness of the 
waiting friends made itself known in a sigh from 
the man and a push against the closet door by 
the woman. 

“T beg that you will excuse me,’ said Dr. 
Shortim, “but I think for the sake of those two 
watchers we should come to some conclusion.” 

“Exactly!’’? acknowleged the Professor, ‘‘the 
watchers should be considered. As for the patient 

20 
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I would highly recommend the abstraction of a 
small quantity of the vital fluid.”’ 

‘“T do not agree,’ responded Dr. Squills, ‘‘I think 
a slight electric shock would restore her to con- 
sciousness. I donot generally approve of dynamics, 
but in this case—well, I think she is not too far 
gone to try the shock.” 

‘Dynamics be blowed! To thunder with elec- 
tricity !”’ blustered Dr. Fussum, ‘‘I think a stoop 
of hot water and a gill of spirits will do the 
work.”’ 

‘‘Suppose we try all,” said Dr. Shortim, in a 
peculiar tone. 

‘‘Try all!” his companions exclaimed. 

‘TY really hope for your pardon, doctor, but I 
think you must be slightly non compos,” said Dr. 
Fussum. 

‘““Can you imagine the result of the combina- 
tion young man ?’’ propounded the Professor. 

Dr. Squills was beyond speech; he simply glared 
at the younger man, whose quizzical air exasper- 
ated him exceedingly. 

“Let me explain,’’ he said, calmly. 

“‘Oh, well,’ said Fussum, ‘‘if you take the case, 
all right. I wash my hands of it,’’ and he pranced 
up and down the room with his hands clasped 
under his coat-tails, and his face red with sup- 
pressed rage. 

“‘T cannot conscientiously let the patient’s life 
rest in such inexperienced, if not inefficient hands,”’ 
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cuttingly remarked Dr. Squills, as his chest swelled 
until he looked pigeon-breasted. 

‘‘Phlebotomy! Electricity! Hot water and 
whiskey!’’ ejaculated the Professor, as he drew 
his long face down on to his chest and ran his 
fingers through his hair until it stood up like 
bristles. 

A timid knock interrupted the serious consulta- 
tion. 

Dr. Shortim, being nearer the door, opened it 
and met the very white face of the gentleman, who 
said, ‘‘Doctor, do you know that the precious 
time is flying, and the delay is terrible to hear?”’ 

‘‘We have come to a conclusion which you shall 
hear within a minute or two at most,’’ answered 
the doctor, kindly. ‘‘In the meantime I assure you 
that there is no imminent danger.” A deep sigh of 
relief was all the answer, and the door closed once 
more. 

‘“Now,’’ said Shortim, briskly, ‘“‘let us come to 
an arrangement. You may all look as you please, 
but I am firm in the idea that with all our by-play 
we are all of the same opinion. I, therefore, ask 
your permission to propose a plan of action.” 

There was something so winning in his frank- 
ness that the dignitaries had submitted almost 
before they knew. ‘‘I propose to have you ap- 
point me to write the prescription and the list of 
directions,” he proceeded. ‘‘Agree with that 
which I write either by word or by nod, which- 
ever you prefer; in the meantime, keep your atten- 
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tion upon the patient rather than upon me. 
Should I not succeed in restoring her to conscious- 
ness within ten minutes, I will bind myself to turn 
my diploma to the wall for a year.”’ 

Three earnest faces turned toward each other 
and three wise heads bowed a most dubious 
agreement to the proposal. 

‘‘Come! Come!” bustled Fussum. ‘Time is 
flying! We must act quickly!”’ and the four filed 
into the room. 

Dr. Squills bowed to Gertrude. Dr. Fussum 
bowed to the gentleman. Professor Scribbler held 
his head so low that he seemed to have no 
thought of anyone but the patient, upon whom he 
allowed his eyes to fall when he entered. Dr. 
Shortim smiled at both of the anxious ones and 
stood awaiting his superior’s orders. A deep 
silence followed until Dr. Fussum seemed to 
awake to a sense of responsibility, when he turned 
to the young physician, and said, ‘Doctor, you 
will oblige us if you will do a little amanuensis 
work for us. If you write as we prescribe I think 
it. will save time.” 

‘With pleasure,’’ responded Shortim, and forth- 
with drew from his breast pocket a pencil and a 
handy tablet of paper. He proceeded at once to 
write the pseudo prescription. ‘‘We have all 
agreed,’’ said Shortim, turning to Gertrude, ‘‘ that 
the first care must be to restore consciousness. 
Our plan is, therefore, to have a quick succession 
of remedial agencies toward that end. If any one 
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of them is successful, then, of course, we will fol- 
low with the proper medicaments suitable to such 
cases. The reason for the necessity of writing the 
whole prescription is that only one of us is going 
to remain to carry out the treatment, the others 
having confidence in their colleague’s ability to 
act efhiciently, and the demands of other patients 
are becoming each instant more strenuous. Are 
you satisfied? ”’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Gertrude and the other 
watcher eagerly. 

As they spoke, all eyes excepting the Professor’s 
being turned to Shortim, another of those long, 
deep sighs from the flue made them all start and 
look toward the couch. Shortim smiled very 
slightly, Fussum bit his under lip, Squills was 
compelled to blow his nose aloud, and Scribbler 
simply looked as if he did not know a noise when 
he heard one. 

‘“‘ Professor, your prescription?” 

‘*A leech upon each temple,” answered the Pro- 
fessor, “‘just in front of the hair. I will send the 
leeches as I go to my office now.”’ He rose as if to 
leave, noting with his quick eye a suppressed 
shudder which made itself known by a slight mo- 
tion of the chest of the recumbent figure. He said 
nothing, however, seeming only to pause until he 
heard the next remedy. 

“Having agreed with you, Professor,’’ said 
Squills, ‘‘I prescribe a secondary electric current, 
the positive pole touching the cervical region, the 
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negative being placed quite to the feet, and the 
shock made sufficiently strong to produce at least 
the semblance of life. Having obtained that re- 
sult’’—— 

‘Excuse my interruption,’”’ said Shortim, ‘but 
would it not be well to send and have this pre- 
scription filled at once, so as to have it ready to 
administer as soon as she can swallow ?” 

“Certainly,’’ they exclaimed, in different keys, 
all entering into the spirit of the scheme with 
goodwill. 

“But will you not read it over, so that we may 
see that all the ingredients are inserted ?”’ inquired 
the Professor earnestly. 

Shortim read, in properly professional terms, 
and then translated for the benefit of his non- 
professional hearers, a concoction of Valerian, 
Aromatic Ammonia, Nux Vomica, Quassia, Asa- 
foetida’’—— He would have continued ad libitum 
had he not seen, and known that the others saw, 
a very decided gulp in the round, white throat, 
and a quiver of the eyelids as if they were held 
closed only by pure force of will. Gertrude noticed 
it also, and she stepped closer and looked question- 
ingly into the upturned face. 

‘“Having obtained a slight semblance of life 
even,’’ continued Squills, ‘‘ we will administer im- 
mediately a tablespoonful of the mixture and 
compel its admittance into the stomach by false 
action if the cesophagus refuses to work. Having 
done so, apply a mustard plaster from the 
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shoulders up the nape of the neck, coming forward 
back of the ears, thus obtaining its action over a 
large area of the nerve centres.” 

“Yes,” said Fussum, taking up the thread, 
‘then there must be hot mush poultices, with 
plenty of onions intermixed, placed at the soles of 
the feet, and I would also advise Spirits of Ter- 
binthina, otherwise turpentine, being rubbed 
across the chest and abdomen, and a blister’’—— 

Gradually the prescription had been working. 
Every professional eye had been noting the effect 
of the conglomeration of remedies that no mortal 
in her right senses could stand without revolt— 
and, in truth, that no consulting group of sane 
physicians had ever the very smallest idea of ever 
putting together—when suddenly the patient’s 
arms were thrown above her head, her throat 
swelled, her bosom and stomach heaved. The 
gentleman and Gertrude rushed toward her, when 
she opened her eyes, held her arms out to them 
and cried out: ‘‘O, Harry! I will not have horrid 
black snails on my temples! I will not take asa- 
foetida! I will not! I will not have onions on me! 
Send them away! Send them away! Send them 
allaway! Harry! Harry!’ 

Mr. Reade did not pause to wonder how she 
knew that he was present, but simply placed his 
arm under her head as if to raise her. This she 
prevented by springing up herself, throwing the 
mass of hair from her shoulders and confronting 
the physicians, who were calmly watching her 
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movements. Immediately she realized what her 
impetuosity had done, and she endeavored to 
undo a part of the impression by pressing her 
hand to her heart and becoming suddenly short of 
breath. Mr. Reade gazed at her witha mixture of 
doubt and anxiety. Dr. Shortim had left the room 
and just then returning he held a short consulta- 
tion with his brother physicians, showing them a 
bottle, which they examined critically and re- 
turned to him with approval. He mixed a small 
portion with water and gave it to the patient, 
with gentle voice, assuring her it would do her 
good immediately. It did. In the couse of a min- 
ute she was able to thank him for the relief, and in 
a short time the medical conclave retired. Reade 
followed them, thanking them for their attend- 
ance and insisting upon them accepting some re- 
muneration for their valuable time. ‘‘Do you 
object to telling me what has been the matter ?” 
he asked. They were annoyed and hesitated to 
answer. Indeed Dr. Shortim managed to get out 
of hearing before the question could be repeated, 
but Professor Scribbler looked him in the face and 
said: ‘I will recommend you to my late article, 
published in the Journal, upon the subject of Ma- 
lingering.”’ And the trio followed quickly the 
lead of Dr. Shortim, who was already out of 
sight. Mr. Reade stood at the top of the stair- 
way with such a maelstrom of feeling and 
ideas whirling through his nerves.and brain that 
his head began to swim and his eyes grew dim. 
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He forgot where he stood as he tortured himself 
with questions he could not answer. Was she not 
really ill? If so, the baseness of doubting it was 
unpardonable. Poor little girl. She could not be 
making believe. It was impossible for one, how- 
ever strongminded, to suspend animation, even 
the breath, for more than an hour and a half. But 
what did that long sighing sound mean? Could 
it be a flue? He had never heard any flue act in 
such a manner. Once, twice, he had thought he 
noticed a slight change in the appearance of 
Amie’s face after the sound had been heard. What 
did it mean? What could it mean? Did ever one 
really ill return to such perfect sensibility instan- 
taneously? ‘‘ Well,’’ he concluded, “I will see how 
she is, but I would almost rather doubt her than 
think she was so close to death.’’ He returned to 
the room to find her slightly languid, but so en- 
tirely herself that the past hour might have been 
nothing but adream. She greeted his return al- 
most playfully, actually making room for him by 
her side. She dismissed Gertrude kindly, bidding 
her to come to arrange her hair within a half 
hour. Turning to Reade she said: ‘‘Now, Harry, 
you must bid me good-bye for a time, for I think I 
must take a little nap, I feel weary.’’? He took her 
hand and began to speak tenderly, when she in- 
terrupted him by pretending to take a letter from 
her pocket. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘that reminds me I 
came with an invitation to you, but I fear you 
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will not be able to accept.” ‘An invitation,’’ she 
repeated, indifferently, ‘from whom, pray ?” 

“Why, Mrs. Joyce holds a reception this even- 
ig.” 

That was sufficient. Animation sparkled from 
her eyes and shown in her blushing cheeks. ‘I will 
go, of course I will,’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Go and 
leave me now until I rest, and return for me at 
eight o’clock. Do not look so dolefully dubious. I 
will be ready.’’ And she smiled into his eyes and 
leaned so near to him that he no longer tried to 
resist the impulse to kiss her beautiful lips. In- 
stead of resenting she placed a hand each side of 
his face and kissed him on brow and mouth; then 
pushing him away she said: ‘‘ Now be off, and 
do not let me see you until eight.””. And he went 
without a murmur. As he closed the door be- 
tween them he smiled with the sweet contentment 
of a person who has obtained the very dearest 
wish of his heart. She waited until she was quite 
sure of his departure and then rang the bell. 
‘Gertrude,’ she said, as the girl promptly an- 
swered the summons; “I wish you to deny me 
to everyone this afternoon. Tell them I am rest- 
ing that I may go out this evening. I am out to 
every one except one possible caller. If a tall, 
very handsome and distinguished looking gentle- 
man comes bring me his card immediately, 
whether I sleep or not. All others put in the tray 
until I awake.” 

A soft dressing-gown and a pair of down slip- 
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pers were soon donned, and Amie settled herself to 
rest. But neither sleep nor quiet came. She could 
not lie still, so she rose and paced the floor hoping 
to get weary enough to require rest. It was no 
use. She listened for every step. She heard every 
bell, longing for the visitor who never came. As 
she walked she forgot the torn note that had lain 
so safely in her bosom, as she also forgot her ten- 
derness, and it fell to the floor and swept here and 
there under her soft train. Impatient and irrita- 
ble, she tapped the bell again and commanded her 
maid to do something to interest her. Gertrude’s 
quick eyes saw the paper which was now lying in 
two or three pieces near Amie’s feet. She picked 
them up and was in the act of putting them in the 
grate when her mistress saw and recognized them. 
She snatched them from the girl’s innocent hands, 
glared at her in anger, and folded them carefully. 
Looking at the larger piece she found it was the 
one with the signature, whose distinct lines could 
be read clearly at some distance. Her manner 
changed, she spoke very sweetly, asking Gertrude 
if she had seen the signature. ‘‘I did,” she replied, 
blushing, ‘‘ but it makes no difference.”’ 

The lady stood in an undecided attitude for a 
moment, then seemed satisfied with her cogita- 
tions, for she sat down with easy grace, drew a 
footstool close, and leaned back as if she was at 
ease and peace with all the world. ‘‘Gertrude,” 
she said presently, “have you forgotten my med- 
icine?’’ Whereupon, Gertrude administered the 
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mixture. ‘‘Now,”’ she said, ‘“‘I am going to a 
grand reception to-night. Can you dress my 
hair?” 

‘‘T believe I can,’’ the girl replied, ‘‘1t will not 
be difficult,” and she looked admiringly at the 
golden, luxuriant crown. Amie smiled pleasantly, 
saying, ‘‘ That is settled then; now take my keys, 
go to that wardrobe and bring the last box that 
you put away this morning. I wish to see the 
dress for I have not glanced at it since it came 
from Paris.”’ 

The box was brought and the girl’s deft fingers 
untastened ribbons, removed rolls of cotton, 
shook draperies into place, and laid before the 
lady’s gaze a creation in white and gold. Not- 
withstanding her extreme nonchalance, her eyes 
lightened with pleasure, but she quietly said, ‘I 
guess it will do, Gertie. Put it aside until it is 
time to dress. I am going to trust myself entirely 
to your good offices. I will not take dinner. At 
six, please bring me some light refreshment witha 
cup of bouillon. Go now, and return at six unless 
that caller should come. If he does I must see him, 
but not anyone else. And you need not ever speak 
of him toanyone. That is’’-—— she hesitated, crim- 
soned and turned her head away, and the girl left 
the room. At six the girl and the refreshment 
were there, but no gentleman had intruded upon 
the solitude and the little lady was not in too 
sweet a humor. In fact, she was now white and 
now red, until Gertrude was afraid she was not 
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equal to going out. She laughed the idea to 
scorn, however, and endeavored to gain more con- 
trol over her face as the process of dressing was 
carried on by Gertrude’s deft fingers. At a few 
minutes before eight she stood before the mirror 
an embodiment of ethereal loveliness. ‘ All snow 
and gold except the roses of her cheeks and the 
forget-me-nots of her eyes,’’ Gertrude said, as she 
put the last touch to the beautiful toilet. Amie 
stood and looked well pleased at the reflected 
image, as she praised her maid in a very kindly 
manner. A quick step approached the door, she 
stayed Gertrude an instant, placed an exquisite 
Mexican filigree brooch in her hand, and then ina 
loud, musical voice she commanded Gertrude to 
‘““Come and admit Mr. Reade.’’ The maid turned 
to withdraw, but Miss Highe found numerous 
offices for her to perform until it was time for her 
to enter the carriage, and Reade was therefore 
compelled to desist from expressing his admira- 
tion, at least for the present. And all the way to 
the Joyce reception he was compelled to keep him- 
self in one small corner of the carriage so that no 
fold of the lovely dress should be injured. A threat- 
ening headache also required him to keep quieter 
than he desired, and the language of his eyes re- 
mained unappreciated, for she kept her eyes either 
closed or turned toward the darkening sky. 
Nevertheless, it was with peculiar elation that 
he conducted her to the hostess, having made it 
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a point to wait until he could request the honor 
as she came down the spacious stairway from the 
drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mrs. Joyce could not refrain from a flattering 
word or two as the beautiful creature turned 
away to give place to other comers. But the com- 
pliments of all who spoke to her were nothing 
then because of her feverishly eager quest for one 
whom she both longed and dreaded to see! If he 
was present she was determined by some means to 
gain a private interview, and, if possible, to take 
him captive thenand there. It was for this that she 
had made herself lovely by the most artistically per- 
fect dress and ornament. She passed among the 
gorgeous assembly like a comet among the lesser 
stars. She knew it, and her carriage was superb, 
notwithstanding her medium stature. Ladies and 
gentlemen bothexclaimed at her wondrous beauty 
and her queenly air. At first she pretended uncon- 
sciousness, but as the moments passed she forgot 
everything in her strange unrest. The absence of 
Fairman would have been untold relief if Ethel 
were visible, but look where she would she could 
not see her, and a grip like an icy hand seemed to 
be closing over her heart. Several gentlemen had 
approached her as they were in the habit of doing 
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whenever she appeared, but she repulsed them 
with a coldness that was incomprehensible. Mr. 
Reade was watching her, and his keen intuition 
told him that she was laboring under some strain 
which he would not permit himself to question. 
But his eyes showed painful anxiety, and one or 
two persons had noticed how totally unlike his 
genial self he was. A murmur, scarcely pardon- 
able in polite society except in extreme cases, was 
heard from one end of the lofty drawing-room to 
the other, and all eyes turned in one direction. 

They saw Mr.and Mrs. Joyce standing in an at- 
titude of invitation, and a little back of them 
stood a grand looking naval officer in full uni- 
form, and a fair and gentle lady, whose very pose 
denoted the Southern birth. On either side of them 
were Fairman, whose air was more noble, and 
his face handsomer than ever, and Ethel, fair 
as moonlight, and lovely beyond description 
because none could give name to the expression 
that glorified her perfect features. Words were 
scarcely necessary to show that the betrothal of 
the young people was thus openly announced, and 
after a pause of surprise the company flocked 
round to be introduced to the officer, who was 
Ethel’s father, to the sweet, scarcely middle-aged 
lady, who was Fairman’s mother, and to con- 
gratulate the young people upon their engage- 
ment. Reade was one of the first, and his hearty 
hand-clasp had more in it than any of them knew 
just then. After a few words to each, and a 
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whole-sauled welcome to Captain Joyce, Reade 
turned to see Amie approach; but she was not in 
the throng, and he thought that she was waiting 
for a more opportune moment. But he watched 
for her in vain, and at last left to make a tour of 
the magnificently decorated rooms, with a very 
particularly anxious gaze that made one or two 
of the guests look the second time as he passed 
them with a slight motion of recognition. He 
was a little angry at first, thinking that her 
vanity had caused her to make some plan by 
which she would be particularly noticeable. As he 
strolled into the music-room, out into the hall, into 
the dainty parlors and back to the grand draw- 
ing-room again, he became pale as death except 
for the two deep red spots that glowed in his 
cheeks. He drew his breath carefully to hide his 
eagerness, but several ladies followed him with 
their eyes, noticing how he loitered near every 
window drapery. Having made the search with- 
out success he paused to speak to the Captain and 
Mrs. Joyce, who were a little apart from the 
others, when he noticed that Fairman was also 
absent. He was certain that he had been there 
with Ethel in the same spot but a moment before, 
and at first had no idea of imputing the cause of 
his having left to concern Amie in any way. Just 
then Ethel smiled and nodded to him so pleas- 
antly that he made his way to her side and began 
bantering her upon her friend’s absence. Making 
2 playful answer she turned to speak to a late 
21 
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comer, when her train swept close to his feet, leav- 
ing as it passed a tiny twist of paper. He saw it, 
but thought nothing of it until he noted that it 
contained some writing, when, with the pure im- 
pulse of a gentleman who would not wish anyone 
to be annoyed by any confidence being so _be- 
trayed, he picked it up and asked Miss Joyce if she 
had dropped a note. 

‘‘T had none to drop,’’ she answered, pleasant- 
ly, and resumed her conversation. 

It was so small, so soiled with some one’s foot, 
and really so seemingly unimportant that he 
twirled it in his fingers, intending to throw it into 
the grate when he could without notice. But as 
he rolled it he thought he saw Amie’s name and 
opened it a little to be sure. He found her name 
and a few words that set his cheeks aflame, 
though they were only: ‘‘Dear Fairman, come to 
the conservatory for one minute. I will not detain 
you, but I must see you on important business. 
Amie Highe.”’ His first thought was to blame him- 
self for being so foolish as to neglect the con- 
servatory, though he was excusable, for it was 
back of the music-room, from which it was 
reached by a handsome transept, across which he 
was certain the portiere was drawn when he went 
into the music-room. It flashed upon his mind 
with unpleasant conviction that he knew whose 
jewelled hands had closed them, and he almost 
cursed himself for not having foresight enough to 
glance into the conservatory. Having disposed of 
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that point he fell to wondering what the business 
of importance could be, at the same time saunter- 
ing in the direction of the place in question, curb- 
ing his impatience until he was making extremely 
slow progress when he got near the transept. He 
stood there irresolute, when a noble idea offered ' 
itself, and he swept the portiere aside and strode 
into the fairy-like building with the note held 
open in hand. The scene that met his eyes turned 
him cold and white, and stayed his feet as if they 
were rooted to the mossy floor. He heard the 
musical tinkle of the fountain, under whose spray 
the ferns and pitcher plants revelled in perfect 
beauty. He saw the stately palms and fuchsias 
and the blossoms of a thousand perfumed plants. 
He actually heard and saw them all distinctly 
while looking at his friend who was standing erect 
and still, with an indescribable look in his face, as 
his eyes were bent upon Amie, who was leaning 
against a lofty fern, whose feathery fronds 
drooped over her, some touching the gold of her 
hair. So engrossed were they that they had not 
heard Mr. Reade’s entrance, and he felt it impos- 
sible tointerrupt them. Heartand soul of a gentle- 
man, he turned to leave, when he heard something 
that impelled him to remain for an instant behind 
a screen of smilax near the entrance. It was Fair- 
man’s voice, low and sweet, yet with a tone of de- 
cision that Reade himself would not have tried to 
gainsay. He caught the words and his blood 
tingled at the seeming egotism; they were: ‘I am 
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sorry beyond measure, Miss Highe, that any 
word or act of mine has made you think of me as 
you confess. Had you thought of our first meet- 
ing you must have known that nothing could ever 
efface the first impression, nor quite permit me to 
forget its outcome.”’ 

‘‘You pretended to forgive that long ago,”’ re- 
plied Amie, bitterly. 

‘“‘T pretended nothing,” he returned, ‘‘I did for- 
give, but it would be impossible to forget such an 
experience, though it never rises before my mem- 
ory that I do not put it aside directly.”” Then in 
a voice so tender that Reade clenched his hands 
until they were white, she said: 

“Tt is for that I would atone with my life if you 
permit me. Oh, how can you humiliate me so!” 

“T would not, I do not humiliate you,’’ he be- 
gan; but she interrupted him. ‘‘ You do! I under- 
stood that your home should be mine. Else why 
should I have spent so much time there? You ap- 
proved of all the improvements. You allowed 
your mother to treat meas her intended daugh- 
ter. You knew she loved me—that she does yet.” 

Boiling with conflicting passions Reade could 
not have moved now if he was ever so desirous. 
He must hear all—there was nothing else to do. 
But he would not deceive them, he would let them 
know when the proper time came. He looked at 
the man through the festoons of living green and 
he saw how perfectly calm he was, though his 
cheeks were almost colorless as he replied, ‘‘ Miss 
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Highe, I did not object to the improvements be- 
cause I did not wish to pain my mother, but I re- 
peat it, I never, by word, look or sign, gave you or 
anyone to understand that—that’’—— he hesitated 
for a word and the blood mounted to his temples 
—‘‘that I had the least desire that you should 
share my home. I have been engaged to Miss 
Joyce for months, waiting only for her father’s 
presence to make it known publicly. She, and she 
only, has ever held possession of my heart. I 
would not have you or anyone think otherwise.”’ 
The words were uttered very quietly, but witha 
firm ring of truth that won Reade’s admiration 
despite the agitation that was making his knees 
tremble and his heart feel too large for his breast. 
But all thought of Fairman was lost the next in- 
stant. Amie sprang toward her companion, seiz- 
ing his arm in both of her hands and holdingit like 
a vise, as she threatened: ‘‘ You will never marry 
her! You shall not! I will see to that! I will 
tell the world that you are a jilt! I will tell that 
baby-faced saint that your home was gotten 
ready for me. I will tell her that I selected every- 
thing. I will let her know that my room is await- 
ing me with its furnishings all suited to my bright 
complexion, and I will tell her,’’ and she laughed 
tauntingly, ‘that you are too poor to alter it. 
What a beauty she would look, to be sure, in my 
boudoir!”’ Pausing an instant as if to contem- 
plate the picture, but in reality to gain her breath, 
she still held his arm, while he remained entirely 
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motionless, looking down upon her as if she were 
a rare curiosity with which he knew not what to 
do. 

“Vou don’t know what to say, do you?”’ she 
questioned, looking up into his face with a smile. 
‘‘Well, I will say it all. Ethel Joyce is prouder 
than you know, and only a hint from me will 
make her set you free. This is not her first engage- 
ment; it will not break her heart to annul it.” 

Her hearer looked straight into her eyes until 
they dropped before his gaze, as he said, ‘‘ You 
think you will arouse my pride also. I will tell 
you now that if Miss Joyce were to listen to your 
falsehoods and dismiss me this night, it would but 
make me the more certain to show the world how 
little truth there is in your wild assertions. I 
know you are a woman and one who is well able 
to place a man at a great disadvantage, but I tell 
you truly that I will not rest under any difficulty. 
I will go to Miss Joyce at once and tell her what 
has passed, and I will have my mother take her 
home and explain every new arrangement and 
all that led thereto. The room of which you speak 
I have never seen since you were there, nor do I 
know anything concerning it. My mother was, I 
presume, a little delicate about letting me know 
the full extent of your audacity.’”’ The last word 
came from his lips as if it had been withheld 
until it forced its way against his will, and as he 
spoke he gently unclasped her fingers from his 
arm. Instead of letting them go, however, he 
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was compelled to hold them, for she swayed as if 
she would fall and sobbed as if her heart were 
breaking. Reade had been watching and listening 
like one in a trance, but now he stepped toward 
the two and looked from one to the other with a 
strange quiet in his manner. ‘Let go her hands,”’ 
he said, ‘‘she is my’’—— Quicker than thought the 
girl sprang toward him and put her hand across 
his mouth. Then turning her tear-wet face to 
Fairman, she said, ‘‘I suppose you think Mr. 
Reade quite familiar, but he is my cousin and 
sometimes he even attempts to assume to be my 
protector,’’ and she laughed as if the joke was 
quite comical. Yet she was trembling in every 
limb and her lips were drawn tight over her teeth 
to keep their quivering from showing her weak- 
ness, as she smiled archly in Reade’s face. But the 
sparkling diplomat had gone wide of her mark 
for once. Reade neither answered her smile nor 
showed acquiescence to her deceit. Instead, he 
seized her hand ina firm grip as he said, “I have 
been in this conservatory for the last five minutes, 
and I have heard all.’”’ A wild look passed like 
lightning over the girl’s face, leaving it white as 
snow, and a long, shrill cry burst from her lips as 
she threw herself backward. Reade caught her in 
both arms, he held her close to his breast and 
leaning over her he called her by the most endear- 
ing names as he kissed her again and again, total- 
ly forgetful of Fairman’s presence. That gentle- 
man stood spell-bound and silent until he heard 
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the crowd of visitors, and saw their frightened 
faces as they crushed into the conservatory; then 
he said, ‘‘Mr. Reade, the company are coming— 
they are here!’”’ Reade turned toward them ex- 
claiming, “I care not if the whole world were 
here, she is mine! She is my promised wife! She 
has been my afhianced wife I tell you for three 
years past! To the world—to you’’—— turning to 
Fairman, ‘‘she has been a daring little dramatist, 
trying her wilful arts and then laughing at you 
all! To me, she has been tender, loving and 
true!’”’ The last word he fairly shouted as he 
lifted her closer to his heart. 

Ladies and gentlemen with anxious faces, pressed 
close into the conservatory wondering what could 
have been the cause of the cry that had pierced 
its way into the crowded rooms in spite of heavy 
draperies. There could be no more complete 
evidence of the refinement than the quietness, 
the true sympathy and the total absence of idle 
curiosity. Pale faces and subdued voices surged 
back that the sufferer might not be stifled, 
but human nature could not be expected to with- 
hold from questioning. Only moments passed, 
but their wings were weighted with terror. Sev- 
eral ladies grew faint and were hurried from the 
spot, while others trembled as their white lips 
whispered: ‘Is she dead?’ The three remain- 
ed almost motionless before them all, Fairman, 
standing straight and very pale, Reade, with one 
foot on the marble coping, holding in his arms the 
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inanimate form, with his rigid face turned toward 
the assembly and his lips repeating, as if mechani- 
cally: ‘‘She is my promised wife! She has been for 
three years.” And that was all until Ethel made 
her way to Fairman’s side and whispered: ‘‘ What 
is the matter? What does this mean?” He found 
his voice and answered: ‘‘ We three were here to- 
gether when Miss Highe became ill very suddenly. 
She was in the act of speaking when this hap- 
pened. There are plants here which emit a very 
heavy perfume.’’ Even as he spoke he seemed to 
reel slightly, and one gentleman sprang to the 
cords and raised the sashes. Ethel had gone to 
Amie, feeling her hand, her forehead and her lips. 
‘*She is cold, I fear,’’ she said, with a wild horror 
in her eyes and a painful quiver in her voice. 
Reade placed his cheek against Amie’s brow, then 
holding her helpless body on one arm he put the 
other hand upon her heart, held her away from 
him an instant, drew her again still closer and 
shouted: ‘‘Go for Dr. Shortim, ten Elm street! 
Oh, bring him quickly, quickly!” 

A strange concurrence of delicate thoughtfulness 
had prevented anyone from approaching very 
close to the stricken man and his burden until 
Ethel broke the spell. Then Mrs. Joyce came in, 
and looking into Amie’s face she said: ‘‘She has 
fainted. We willhave her taken to a room at once. 
Mr. Fairman will you assist us ?” 

Reade turned and looked into Fairman’s eyes 
with a dark, defiant glance as he tried to lift her, 
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but his limbs trembled and refused to do his bid- 
ding, and he would have fallen but for Fairman’s 
supporting hand, when a swift revulsion of feel- 
ing made a tint of color rise to Reade’s cheek and 
he laid the precious form in his arms, staggering 
after him as he carried her gently and with steady 
steps to the chamber assigned. 

Reade fell upon his knees beside the bed, refusing 
to move, though the ladies tried to show him how 
necessary it was that he should leave. But Fair- 
man took his hand, raised him to his feet and 
with a word or two convinced him that he must 
permit the friends to use means for her restora- 
tion; and he went whither he was led, with his 
head bowed down and his heart nigh to bursting 
with its weight of fear and sorrow. 

Dr. Shortim answered the call so promptly that 
the gorgeous apparel had just been removed when 
he entered the room. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessional calmness and dignity, the young phy- 
sician started very perceptibly when his eyes 
rested upon the patient, and the shadow of a 
frown might have been noticed if all in the room 
were not too deeply anxious to permit minor 
matters to hold their attention. But when he 
opened the white eyelid, felt the pulse and listened 
to the heart his expression changed rapidly. 
While making the necessary preparations toward 
her resuscitation he made several inquiries, the im- 
port of which appeared quite irrelevant to his 
listeners, but they were, nevertheless, answered 
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promptly, serving only to still further bewilder 
him. He asked if the lady was subject to such at- 
tacks, and he was assured that no one had ever 
heard of such an one before. Was she a resident 
in the house? No, her home was in a distant city. 
Did anyone know of difficulties, excitement or sor- 
row that had befallen her? Never. She was rich, 
had neither care nor anxieties of any description, 
and was generally known to be particularly 
healthy and of a very happy and boastfully inde- 
pendent disposition. He was still dissatisfied, for 
the closer he noted form, feature and coloring, the 
more positive he felt that no two women could be 
so totally alike in every particular, and he was 
annoyed at the apparent mystery. A few hours 
ago he had prescribed for a beautiful creature, 
who, by all and every symptom, was acting a part 
for the purpose of deceiving someone. Now he 
was called to treat the same individual for the 
genuine illness that she had so successfully count- 
erfeited. ‘‘ Has this lady an intimate friend with 
dark, smooth hair and an almost Quaker-like 
simplicity of dress?’’ he inquired suddenly. ‘‘Is 
she here?’ Miss Joyce replied that she might 
have such an associate, but she was not present. 
In fact, Miss Highe was one who was rather in- 
clined to scoff at such friendships; though, except 
as a fashionably popular and brilliant lady, she 
could not claim sufficient intimacy to tell how in- 
timate or how many Miss Highe’s lady comrades 
might be. Dr. Shortim found himself at a great 
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disadvantage, and Mrs. Joyce’s manner was 
rather too dignified to be agreeable; but he felt a 
pardonable curiosity in his patient, as well asa 
keen desire to either substantiate his impression 
of her identity or prove beyond peradventure that 
he had been the one among the whole professional 
fraternity to meet with a perfect human dupli- 
cate. 

As he plied the remedies of his art, with most 
careful and earnest despatch, he noted every curve 
of the beautiful face and throat, every tint in the 
rippling hair, that had been loosened to permit 
her head to lie low and comfortable. He even 
found an opportunity to bring a few of the long, 
bright strands across her shoulder, and all signs 
convinced him that by some means the same 
woman had fallen under his care twice in one day. 
To further assure himself he asked if the lady ever 
stopped atthe Franklin Hotel. A decided negative 
cast him far out at sea again. He kept silence for 
several minutes, and the two or three matrons 
who remained in the room caught a wierd anxiety 
from his intent, almost breathless gaze into the 
immovable face as he touched a drop or two of 
some powerful remedy between her pallid lips. 
“This is dreadful!’’ exclaimed one gentle lady,in a 
whisper. ‘“‘It has been so long,’”’ said another. 
‘‘Are you sure she is alive?’’ inquired Mrs. Joyce 
at last, as if she had withheld the query until she 
could keep silence no longer. The doctor raised 
his head, took out his watch and replied, kindly: 
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“Yes, she is alive, though her heart pulsations are 
merely perceptible. She is no doubt unconscious, 
but at most she has not been so more than 
twenty minutes, by the calculation of a gentle- 
man who met me in the hall. I know it is sad to 
see her so, but this artificial heat, her position and 
the remedies, I do not doubt will bring her round 
in time. If I did not think so I would have had 
an electric battery here by this time, but I do not 
wish to use it until I find it absolutely requi- 
site. See!’ he said, cheerily, in the next breath. 
They all drew close, and he pointed to a slight 
motion in the chest and a tiny quiver in the 
carotid artery. With consummate gentleness he 
turned her head slightly, so that the act of swal- 
lowing would not be impeded, and placed a few 
more drops inher mouth. An anxious moment 
passed and the friendly, white faces bent very 
close until they saw the feeble effort, which proved | 
that the remedy was accepted by nature, when a 
sigh of relief broke from every heart, in truth, the 
physician’s among the number. The recovery to 
consciousness was soon made known by an anx- 
ious glance around the room and into the faces of 
those leaning over her, until her eyes met those of 
Dr. Shortim, when her feebly moving heart sent a 
faint red into her cheeks, which, receding immedi- 
ately, left her seemingly paler than before. She 
closed her eyes and a certain despairing gesture 
made the doctor ask that the friends should get 
farther from her; then leaning close as he gave 
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more medicine, he said, ‘‘Do not give way again. 
I know you, but no one here has any knowledge ot 
the fact. Take your medicine and make up your 
mind to be strong and brave.”’ In truth, his mind 
was in a kind of turmoil of uncertainty, but he 
made a stroke at random which, however, re- 
ceived no response, and left him still in doubt. 
Another idea presented itself, and turning again 
to the ladies, he said, ‘‘ You must not credit me 
with undue curiosity. My mind is searching for 
something, and I assure you it is for the benefit of 
my patient. Has she a friend or relative named 
Harry? I thought I heard her breathe a name like 
it.” A moment of thought and Mrs. Joyce replied 
cheerfully, ‘“‘Why, yes, Mr. Reade’s name is Harry.” 
A gleam of satisfaction shone in his eyes as he re- 
quested that the gentleman should be called if he 
was near. Instantly Reade responded to the call, 
showing a countenance in which agitation, pain, 
or some such agent was stamping lines which it 
would require many happy hours to efface. 
““Speak to her, Mr. Reade,’? commanded the doc- 
tor, quietly. No one heard the words, but the 
physician’s practiced eye saw that there was a 
slight response. ‘‘Tell her that she must not 
allow herself to despond. Give her this with your 
own hand,” and, mixing a stimulating draught, 
he gave it to Reade as he raised her head toward 
his shoulder and persuaded her to drink it. The 
brave spirit roused at last and she drained the 
glass, and looked into his face with a faint smile 
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of recognition. ‘Hold her so a little while,” said 
Dr. Shortim, ‘‘and speak to her of something that 
will require some effort of will to make response. 
Let it be something pleasant; a joke if you 
choose.” 

As Reade spoke to her half audibly, the physi- 
cian watched narrowly, and despite the pleasant 
expression and apparently bantering words she 
gradually drooped into a nearly senseless condi- 
tion again and stronger restoratives were in de- 
mand. Her ghastliness sent a pang into the heart 
of every watcher; but in a few minutes she once 
more responded to the remedies. 

‘*Possibly she is hungry,’’ said Ethel, as she 
stood near. ‘‘Doctor, she has had no refreshment 
as yet, and I amcertain I heard her say that she 
had not taken anything since early morning.”’ 

Dr. Shortim smiled in a peculiar manner, and 
bowing to Ethel, he exclaimed, ‘‘I must congratu- 
you, my dear young lady, upon your wise and 
practical suggestion. Will you kindly order a 
a glass of hot milk and a biscuit?”’ 

Mr. Reade’s countenance was a study as he 
stood supporting the sinking head; but only the 
doctor knew some, at least, of the doubts that 
were trying his endurance. When the order came 
he turned to Reade and said, ‘‘The patient must 
take this; which is the better manager, you or I?” 

““Vou,’”’ he answered below his breath, and he 
transferred his charge to her physician. She was 
weak beyond question, but whether she could not, 
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or would not revive, even his skill could not deter- 
mine. He took the glass, felt the temperature 
carefully, and then spoke in a decided tone, ‘‘ Take 
this, Miss Highe, at once.’’ She held out her 
hand; it trembled, but she put the food from her. 
But the physician was not of the kind to be over- 
come so easily. He held it to her lips as a mother 
might to the mouth of a refractory child, and 
kept it there, saying only, ‘‘ That is right, drink 
every drop.’’ And she did, slowly but surely. 
Then he said, ‘‘Eat this.’”” The biscuit also disap- 
peared slowly—under protest—but there was a 
look in the doctor’s eyes that made her submit. 
‘“That is well,’’ he said, well satisfied, as he laid 
her back once more. ‘‘Now,” said he, as he felt 
her pulse, “if her friends below are anxious let 
them know that the lady is better—much better— 
but that she must be kept quiet for to-night, pos- 
sibly for two or three nights.”’ 

Mrs. Joyce went immediately with the message, 
and Dr. Shortim began giving directions for the 
night. The patient aroused from a sort of lethar- 
gic indifference to active protest when she discov- 
ered that she was expected to remain under that 
friendly roof over night. She would listen to no 
reason from physician, friend or lover. Ethel was 
pained when she even refused to hear her persua- 
sions, and Mrs. Joyce turned from her in outra- 
geous disgust at her unpardonable rudeness. Dr. 
Shortim called Mr. Reade aside and told him that 
he saw no reason why she should not be removed. 
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He said, “I will not multiply words nor senti- 
ments, Mr. Reade. The simple truth is, I know 
she is very dear to you”—— ‘She is to be my 
wife very soon,’’ his hearer answered very gently. 

‘““Well, that makes it clearer still,’ the doctor 
exclaimed, briskly. ‘I will tell you then that this 
afternoon she was plainly acting a part. She was’ 
neither unconscious nor ill in any way, but she 
overstrained her nervous powers by sustaining 
the enforced inaction; now she has been really ill, 
not dangerously so, but I doubt if she will be able 
to throw off the effects for a week or two. Out- 
raged ‘nature demands restitution, and she will 
have to pay it in rest or quiet, or expose herself to 
a trying illness. I judge her to have an irascible 
temperament, but she must submit, for a time at 
least, to seclusion from excitement and gayety. If 
she does, I believe in a short time she will be as 
brilliant as doubtless she desires to be.”’ 

Reade thanked the physician, and asked him if 
he would be willing to go with them to the hotel if 
he called a carriage at once. After his affirmative 
answer the necessary arrangements were made, 
and borne in Reade’s arms she was hurried from 
the house, in which all pleasure had been marred 
by her caprice. And in another hour the guests 
had all departed, while she lay battling with 
wounded pride, physical weakness and a heart 
aching with disappointed ambition and unre- 
quited affection, for she had deliberately allowed 


herself to forget the one to whom she had plighted 
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her word in admiration of another whose heart 
she had determined to win. 

While being driven to the hotel Amie leaned 
among the pillows so perfectly silent that one 
might think her again unconscious but for her low 
breathing. Once or twice Reade touched her, but 
she drew away. The doctor made a remark or 
two that met with but slight response, and very 
soon they were all quiet as mutes. Dr. Shortim’s 
thoughts were scarce worth recording here, Amie’s 
were in too great a turmoil for even herself to un- 
tangle, and Reade’s were such that no one need 
envy him. 

Dr. Shortim’s plain language was in truth but 
as an echo of his own ideas, and yet he felt bitter- 
ly resentful that he had given them utterance.’ 
His memory followed the silken clew of his loye 
through the labyrinth of the last six years, and 
the windings were so tortuous that the way 
seemed very long since he first began to care for 
the woman now so close to him. He had known 
her far earlier in life than that, and it gave him no 
touch of surprise to dwell now upon his first im- 
pressions of her. He could see distinctly the im- 
perious little maiden whose temper rose like a 
whirlwind if studies or amusements did not move 
in a manner to suit her. He could see yet how the 
books flew from her hand, striking whom or what 
they might, if her recitations were imperfect. He 
could hear the crash of her slate or the snap of her 
pencil when examples proved too difficult for swift 
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solution, and the fierce scream and angry stamp 
of her foot when playmates did not act as her 
automatons, arose to his sight and hearing as if 
they were matters of but yesterday. But the cul- 
mination of all was when any of her schoolmates 
pointed to her long curls and called her ‘ red- 
head.’’ He heard the angry cry and saw the little 
fury’s passionate rush at the culprit, and what 
pained him like a knife wound always, were the 
pictures that would rise,of more than one little 
companion with bleeding face or severe contusion 
of head or limb. But there to extenuate all was 
the golden-haired assailant, standing with tears 
streaming, meekly folded hands and a voice sweet 
as a bird’s declaring that she ‘‘did not mean to do 
it.” Again and again she was kissed and for- 
given. Again and again she led her victim captive 
by her charming grace, and the bruises and blood 
were blamed upon pure accident. “ Pshaw! Why 
did these things come into his mind now, when 
she was lying against the snowy pillows so fair 
and helpless?”’ Still on, the thread led him to re- 
member the fair young girl making no secret of 
her plighted troth to a handsome young man, 
who, coming to her native town to live, saw, 
loved and won her. Just then Reade paused in the 
review to think how odd it was that he had never 
had a jealous pang concerning the successful 
suitor. That he had never thought of love and 
her together, until afterward, when she had put 
her young lover to a bitter test and lost him. 
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Then in his secret heart he was compelled to own 
that he never felt anything but friendly admira- 
tion for her while he was a student, a railroad 
clerk, an advance agent; not, in fact, till he was 
established in his present lucrative position. Why, 
he had even said that he did not envy young 
Jones when he gained her consent to be his wife. 
Neither did he feel one particle of sympathy for her 
when she endeavored unsuccessfully to recall him. 
He thought it served her right, and he continued 
to think it when she drooped and paled for a time 
under the blow. There, in the darkness, as the 
catriage moved gently along for fear of injuring 
the invalid, he grew hot and eold by turns when 
the events stood out before him in bold relief, how, 
when he was exalted to his responsible position in 
the confidence of the vast railroad corporation, 
when he was feasted and congratulated and 
parties given in his honor, she, the beautiful, am- 
bitious, graceful woman, claimed his schoolday 
friendship, recounted their lovely times together 
when they were members of the one select social 
club of the neighborhood, and hovered around 
him like some gorgeous tropical bird or butterfly, 
until he was blinded, infatuated, dazed with her 
beauty, and how, almost before he knew it, he had 
laid his name and fortune in her tiny hands. The 
most bitter pill of all was her lack of veracity. 
Yet her falsehoods were not often injurious to any 
one. He had looked at her with the quick word 
of contradiction ready to leave his lips when she 
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spoke of the social club, for he had never in his life 
been connected with such an institution or at- 
tended any of its meetings, but what could he do 
when he met those laughing, saucy eyes but 
simply hold his peace, though he blushed at the 
tacit partnership in a falsehood. How often he 
had been compelled to condone just such subter- 
fuges! How often she had confessed and been for- 
given; nearly seventy times seven he almost 
feared. He wandered further into the maze; had 
he wondered why he had not felt the overwhelm- 
ing elation of the accepted lover of whom he had 
heard and read so much. And he decided that it 
was because of the secrecy to which he was bound, 
and from which he had long since ceased to ask to 
be free. He had told one friend, the nearest to a 
brother he had ever owned, and that one had 
clapped him on the back, wished him every joy, 
and said, ‘‘But I tell you, boy, you’ll have to get 
a fine, big house to hold all that glory and pride.” 
He sighed so deeply at these reminiscences that the 
doctor asked him if he was tired. Bracing himself 
up he answered in the negative and made a pass- 
ing remark or two, but a faintly impatient move- 
ment from the invalid restored silence, and his 
retrospect went on. 

He had forgiven even wandering fancies or dar- 
ing flirtations; he had lived and hoped, some- 
times for what he hardly knew, and sometimes, 
oh, worse than all, he had thought that he could 
be happy once more if she forgot her troth for- 
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ever. But now, at sudden half mad, half regretful 
impulse, he had fixed the fate of both. She must 
be his wife, and that very soon. Three years of 
torture was enough. She was beautiful, graceful, 
educated, witty, and pure as she was fair. They 
would marry, travel from one great city to an- 
other, until his butterfly was weary of showing 
her lovely wings, and then they would settle 
down to acomparatively quiet life, and she would 
be a model wife—oftentimes such characters had 
developed so—and then the carriage stopped at 
the hotel. His manhood was touched by the 
weakness that compelled submission to being car- 
ried from the carriage to her room, but he fairly 
groaned when just at that moment the whole 
scene of the conservatory returned to his mind 
vividly. By astrange freak of memory it had not 
presented itself to him while he was engaged in 
his retrospection, but now it was before him 
clearly as when he stood there under the palms be- 
hind the smilax screen. Why had it returned just 
then when he had resolved to stake his future 
once for all? And yet it was as well to face it, 
think it threadbare, bestow a comprehensive for- 
giveness, and be done with it once and forever. Not 
more than three or four minutes passed between 
the stoppage of the carriage, the arrangement of 
her wraps, the journey up the hall and corridor, 
and the gentle bestowal of his charge into the 
care of Gertrude, whose surprise did not prevent 
her acting in a very intelligent manner; and yet he 
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had thought the matter out and was calmly pre- 
pared to announce his plans when Amie was fit to 
hear them. He was fully decided, come what may, 
to arrange their wedding the next time that he held 
any conversation with her, in prospect of which 
idea he questioned the doctor earnestly. Under 
no circumstances was he disposed to mince mat- 
ters, so he told the physician of his intention to 
be married and go abroad for a trip. Dr. Shortim 
agreed that such would be an excellent arrange- 
ment. Hesaid that Miss Highe was not sick, but 
that her nerves were in such a state of over- 
tension from her own folly, and that a change of 
scene and faces, and just a little firmness in pre- 
venting her from yelding to hasty temper, keeping 
late hours or overtaxing the system by such false 
inaction as that which she had exhibited a few 
hours ago, would restore her to her normal health 
in short time. When Gertrude let them know that 
the patient was ready to see the doctor, and that 
she would speak to Mr. Reade also, they found 
her quite restored to intelligence, and able to re- 
fuse the stimulating cup of beef tea that was pre- 
pared for her. ‘‘Sometimes people do not know 
what is good for them,” said the doctor, very 
quetly, as he held the cup to her mouth. Her eyes 
flashed a little wickedly, but she drank the tea 
and looked the better for it in a few minutes. 
Leaving a prescription that Reade proceeded at 
once to have filled, the physician gave a few direc- 
tions and promised to call the next day. Or that 
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day, indeed, for the sky was already overspread 
by the cool gray that in a little while would turn 
to rose and gold of awakening morning. Mr. 
Reade stopped only long enough to say good- 
night, but he did not sleep nor rest for thinking of 
the object from which only her outright refusal to 
marry him at any time could turn him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The next afternoon when Reade called he found 
Amie quietly and calmly resting in a great easy 
chair, dressed in some bewitching foam-white 
costume, and in one of her most exquisitely 
winsome humors. She smiled and prattled upon 
a dozen merry subjects, she did not refuse to have 
him sit quite close enough to touch her hand, but 
she needed Gertrude every moment, until he be- 
came quite confident that by some means his face 
had betrayed his intention to her quick intuition. 
Heretofore she had found him plastic to her every 
whim however he had berated himself after- 
ward; but this once she had lost her reckoning 
and she began to see it, though she had not the 
smallest notion in what direction his thoughts 
were centered. He was in no haste, she could see 
that, and in a short time she saw, too, that he 
was not going to leave until he had spoken. She 
was too impatient to spend a whole afternoon, 
and evening probably, in a state of such strained 
expectancy, so she said, suddenly: ‘‘ Now, Gertie, 
you have waited upon me faithfully, and I do 
not believe you had any sleep last night.” 
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“T had not, indeed, Miss Highe,”’ returned the 
girl; ‘‘I was so anxious about your having gone 
out after being ill that I was certain you would 
come back just as you did; and I could not rest.” 

‘““And Iam sure you have not since. You may 
goand sleep now. Mr. Reade will entertain me 
while you rest, and if I need you I can ring,” said 
Amie in her sweetest tones. And the girl went 
gladly, for hereyes were heavy and her head ached, 
as only a weary head can ache after a sleepless 
night. 

‘‘Now,’’ she said, turning with her most fasci- 
nating manner and looking into her companion’s 
sombre eyes. They were fine, expressive eyes and 
lost none of their beauty in the purpose which 
shone in them. 

He made no response to her bantering for a sec- 
ond or two, but he looked at her so earnestly that 
her gayety subsided somewhat and she began to 
pout. Tears would follow he was sure, and to 
avoid their reproach he plunged into the subject 
upon which he was determined to speak. 

‘“‘Amie,’’ he began, ‘‘ what did that scene mean 
last night ?” 

A defiant toss of the head was his only answer, 
but he waited with a cast upon his features that 
made her feel that there was no time for cross pur- 
poses, and she laughed a little nervously as she 
replied: ‘‘Don’t you know me well enough to un- 
derstand that when I am slighted I will be re- 
venged ?” 
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‘“‘Verily, I do, and so does Mt. Fairman if he has 
any memory,”’ responded her listener. 

“T will be fair with you, Harry,” she said, gen- 
erously; ‘‘I tried to bring that conceited upstart 
to my feet just for the pleasure of crushing him. 
He presumed to think that my principles were not 
so finely balanced as his own. I would do a great 
deal, I think you know, to break his lofty fancy in 
his grand mission.”’ 

“You brought yourself pretty low in your en- 
deavor to debase him, I am convinced, by all that 
I heard from your own lips,” returned Reade, with 
a strange smile. 

‘“VYes, Mr. Jealousy,’ she answered, ‘if you had 
waited but a few seconds longer you would have 
found him at my feet, and then you would have 
seen also how royally Iwould have spurned him!”’’ 
She bounded to her feet in her excitement, but he 
took her by the shoulders and seated her back 
among the cushions, saying with such cold dis- 
pleasure that she became quiet and pale: 

‘“You certainly stooped to conquer. But you as 
certainly overstepped the mark when you thought 
that he would humble himself to you. He is en- 
gaged to Ethel Joyce, and do not ever presume to 
think that you could swerve him from his al- 
legiance.”’ 

“There is but one thing that keeps me from 
proving your mistake,’ returned the quivering 
lips, whose pallor was touching to behold. 

‘And what is that ?”’ inquired Reade. 
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‘My promise to you,”’ she replied, meekly. 

“Ttis of that I came to speak,” said her com- 
panion; “I am tired of all excuses and of your 
ambitious folly. I am weary of concealment, and 
that is why I have come to demand a fixed time 
for our marriage. My announcement last evening 
will pave the way nicely; the surprise will be over 
in a day or two.” 

‘‘Your announcement! What do you mean?” 
she cried. 

“T mean that when you fell fainting, and I 
caught you in my arms, I then and there told that 
we had been engaged for three years. I told Dr. 
Shortim so before he left this morning. I will tell 
all the world so in the society news to-morrow.”’ 

“How dare you before I permitted you to do 
so!’’ almost screamed the angry girl, as she 
stamped her feet again and again. 

‘‘Keep calm, my dear,” he spoke, kindly. ‘‘I did 
not wait to think, because I was fool enough at 
the instant to think that you were dying. That 
does not undo it though, and now I wish you to 
hear me quietly and agree with my plans. There 
is no reason why our wedding should be deferred. 
Let it be ina few weeks. Your health requires a 
change of scene. We will be married without os- 
tentation, and we will go to Europe, Africa, any- 
where you please, and remain for a few months; 
then we will return and settle in some pleasant 
place where you can have society and friendships 
to suit your imperious fancy. I will be the gener- 
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ous Benedict who will deny you nothing, glory in 
your triumphs as hostess, and we will both be 
much happier. What say you to that?” 

‘““A tempting plan, I am sure,” she responded, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Where will be my freedom? I will 
not agree to anything so precipitate.”’ 

‘“‘Precipitate!’’ he repeated, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes, 
very—I have waited and been a perfect clay model 
in your capricious fingers. You have turned me 
this way and that, until I have been too giddy to 
see anything but your dazzling beauty. You have 
flirted outrageously, for a purpose, and I have 
stood like a child looking at a puppet. You have 
treated me like a stranger, and taken upon your- 
self all the privileges of unfettered freedom, and I 
have permitted it even long enough for more than 
one young moth to singe his wings. You have 
held out to me the sweet return that is in the 
knowledge of the secret bond that is between us. 
Amie, I truly do not understand you. I cannot 
imagine what you mean. And Iam going to try 
no longer. To-day I must and will know when 
our wedding-day will be—if ever.” 

No soft caress, no honeyed words, no bewilder- 
ing smile could avail now, and she knew it by his 
firm lips, his pale cheeks, his earnest eyes. When 
she nestled her hand in his he held it tightly, that 
was all. When her lovely head bent toward his 
shoulder he did not draw it closer, nor even puta 
detaining arm around her waist. She drew her 
head back and looked into his eyes, hers glisten- 
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ing with tears; but he did not, as ever before, take 
her to his heart and wipe them away. She smiled 
archly and touched his stern lips with her finger, 
the one that glowed and sparkled with the dia- 
monds that were the sign between them of their 
plighted hearts, but it was of no avail and she 
reddened with anger, turning away like a petted 
child. Silence reigned awhile, and then he spoke 
once more. 

‘‘ Amie, I have been your slave, your lover, your 
friend—all stops here and now. Will you marry 
me in six weeks or will we part here to-day for- 
ever? You need no time for consideration. I have 
allowed you that several times; I will leave you 
for the present, and willreturn in one hour and ex- 
pect your final answer.’’ He took his hat and left 
the room without looking back, and she looked at 
the closed door with a wondering surprise that 
was beautiful to see. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, ‘that is cool at least ;” 
and she nestled close into the downy cushions. 
Only for a minute, though. The next thing she 
did was to ring the bell with such impatience as 
to frighten poor Gertrude and make her rush into 
the room with no attempt at excuse for her di- 
shevelled appearance. 

‘Have to-day’s papers been brought ?”’ her mis- 
tress inquired. 

‘“They have,’ replied the girl, “but Mr. Reade 
said it was not necessary for you to see them to- 
day.” 
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‘Oh, he did,’’ she said, raising her eyebrows; 

inleacé bring them here, all of them.”’ 

She soon found the report of the grand recep- 
tion, the announcement of the engagement of Mr. 
Fairman to Miss Ethel Joyce, daughter of Captain 
Theodore Joyce and niece of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Joyce, of C street; and of thesurprise awaiting the 
fashionable world in the engagement of Mr. Henry 
Reade, confidential agent and manager of one of 
the greatest railroad corporations in America, to 
the brilliant and popular heiress, Miss Amie 
Highe, of Novelton. 

‘‘Pretty good!’’ said she under her breath, ‘‘ but 
I make one more effort to spoil the program, 
if you please, Harry Reade. If I do not succeed— 
well, then we will see what can be done about 
that wedding.” 

She thanked the girl, telling her she might take 
a walk if she chose after she had assisted her to 
dress. Calling for pen and paper, she wrote a 
hasty note, sealed it, directed it slowly and half 
doubtfully, and then submitted herself to be ar- 
rayed in a dress of diaphanous blue through 
which her arms and shoulders shone like moon- 
light. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said she, ‘‘you have earned your walk, 
do I look presentable?”’ 

Gertrude’s dark eyes looked their admiration, as 
her tongue said, feelingly, ‘‘I cannot express how 
beautiful.” 

“To mea great service then, will you?’’ asked 
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Amie, and Gertrude was soon ready to do her 
bidding. 

“Take this to C street, and ask to see Miss 
Ethel Joyce personally,’’ commanded. the beauty. 
‘‘When you see her, give her this note, ask her to 
read it immediately, and wait for the answer. Do 
you understand? I must have an answer sent 
through you. Bring it. When you come in just 
open the door and look at me; but if anyone is 
here do not give it to me, I will come to you for it, 
and I want you to ride there and back, and return 
quickly. Afterwards you shall have a walk to 
please yourself.” 

Putting a bank note in her hand with the note, 
she smiled so sweetly that Gertrude was willing 
to do anything that she might ask. 

The hour was nearly passed and she was in a 
miserable quandary. She liked Harry amazingly. 
He was good-looking, accomplished in the grace- 
ful arts of society, had a splendid voice,and was a 
favorite among the finest people. He had money, 
too, in plenty, and he could give her an establish- 
ment that Ethel Joyce might envy. But her very 
heart strings vibrated to the sound of that other 
musical voice, and his name was echoing in her 
memory continually. She fairly wept in pity of 
her lovely self, and the thought that she should be 
so surrounded by difficulties and disappointments ; 
but she never once thought of the pain another 
heart would suffer if she succeeded in captivating 
the young statesman, for she felt confident of his 
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election. Neither did she think of her broken faith 
with the one who had remained faithful so long. 
Nor did she review her own deliberate plot to 
abuse the trust of one to injure another for her 
ownends. She had positively set herself to cap- 
ture him, and her own heart being set in her subtle 
trap she failed to see that it was simply the form 
of punishment to which she must submit, instead 
of fuming because she could not gain reciprocal af- 
fection. 

The minutes sped and she worked her nerves 
into a tangle of irritability. She blamed herself 
that she had not thought to send Gertrude sooner, 
so that she might have had the reply before her 
lover’s return. She walked the floor, twisting her 
hands, then threw herself into a chair in despair, 
where he found her. He imagined that the car- 
mine upon her lips and cheeks was for him, and 
truly thought that the pretty tyrant had become 
docile and was ready with her answer. He was 
more than astonished at her conversing upon the 
most irrelevant themes, but he had come to be 
tried and to keep his patience, so he followed her 
lead and they strayed through very plesant chan- 
nels. Art, science, travel and scenery followed 
each other like a pleasant panorama, until she 
rose suddenly in response to Gertrude’s appear- 
ance. He had not seen the girl, but he noticed 
that Amie had a strangely anxious expression. 
She stood apparently uncertain, then turning to 


him said: ‘I have been cruel to Gertie; you are 
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dreadful to make me forget her so completely. I 
promised to give her money and let her go out. 
Then I very generously told her not to come until 
Irang. Poor child. I suppose she is sitting there 
with her hat and coat all ready to go. AmJInot 
brutal?’ He corroborated her conviction witha 
smile, and she closed the door between them. 
What Gertrude saw was an eagerly outstretched 
hand and an anxious face. ‘Did you see her?” 
she asked, stepping into Gertrude’s room, beyond 
her own, so that the girl would follow before re- 
plying. ‘Yes, I saw her,’’ said the girl, ‘‘and I 
gave her the note.” 

‘‘Did she read it at once?’’ the impatient mis- 
tress inquired. 

‘She looked at it and then at me a second or 
two,”’ returned the maid, “then she very carefully 
and slowly, broke the envelope and read the note 
without any more waiting.”’ 

“Well! Quick! Did she send the answer? Did 
she get very pale? Did she look angry? Tell me 
quickly, girl; I must return to the parlor.’’ The 
first and last sentences were spoken as if by differ- 
ent creatures. The one so excited, so impetuous, 
the other calm and business-like. Gertrude was 
nonplused, for she had no other notion than to 
deliver it immediately. She held toward her a 
broken envelope. 

‘What does this mean?” she gasped, as if she 
was choking. 

“I do not know, Miss, indeed. I only know that 
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she told me to sit down. She stood up and read it 
through. I think she got white and red by turns. 
It looked like it. Then she put the letter back, 
gave it to me and told me to tell Miss Highe that 
there was no answer of any description necessary. 
She told me to be very careful and return it. And 
then she looked so sweet I could have kissed her 
when she came to the door and bade me good- 
Dye 

Amie opened the sheet and read it, looking if 
some mark might not have escaped Gertrude’s at- 
tention before Ethel closed the envelope; but there 
was nothing, and she fairly held her breath in 
baffled anger. She had expected some sign of pain, 
some word of surprise, some expression of bitter 
disappointment or of wounded pride. Instead 
there was nothing, simply total indifference. It 
galled beyond measure, for she had hoped for a 
few hasty words of wounded pride at least. She 
stood gazing at the messenger as if she was in 
some measure responsible for the result of her 
mission, but Gertrude’s perfect calmness and sim- 
plicity as she returned the look with no change of 
expression seemed to awaken her mistress to the 
absurdity of placing any blame on her. 

‘‘ Tellme exactly what passed from the time you 
rang the bell until you left the house,’ she de- 
manded, fretfully. : 

“Trang and asked to see Miss Joyce,” the girl 
replied; ‘“‘the servant asked me my name, and I 
said I was only a messenger with something im- 
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portant, when I was shown to Miss Joyce’s pres- 
ence in the sitting-room, I suppose it was. I gave 
her the note without any word except to thank 
her for a chair when she told me to be seated. She 
stood as she read it and when she had finished she 
folded the note, replaced it in the envelope and 
said, ‘There is no answer whatever, now or at 
any time,’ and gave it back to me. Then she told 
the servant to give me some refreshment if I 
would accept, told me I was quite a distance from 
home and she hoped I would get back safely, and 
bade me good-bye with the sweetest smile. I 
think she is beautiful, don’t you ?”’ 

Miss Highe’s answer to this innocent question 
was a haughty toss of her own pretty head, but 
she could not refrain from asking if Miss Joyce 
looked either worried or pale. 

‘‘Not at all,’’ Gertrude answered; ‘‘just for an 
instant her face got a little red, but it passed 
away and she smiled very slightly. That was 
all.”’ 

Amie’s own face was a study in crimson as she 
opened and read the missive, which ran: 

‘““My dear Miss Joyce: I have heard some slight 
rumor connecting your name and that of Mr. 
Fairman. If it has any truth whatever I simply 
write to warn you that I intend bringing suit 
against him for breach of promise, his mother, 
the household servants, and the refurnishing and 
decorating of the house to suit my taste and com- 
plexion, being my irrefragable proofs. 
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‘Having much regard for you I let you know in 
good time, so that your name may not suffer in 


such a trial. 
‘‘ Affectionately, 


‘“Amie Highe.”’ 


She had trusted to the fiery Southern tempera- 
ment, which dwells to greater or less degree in 
every Southern heart. She went as far as to be- 
lieve that Ethel would spurn her lover without a 
hearing, and that their joint pride would widen 
the breach beyond repair. Into that breach she 
intended once more to place herself with all the 
gentle arts known to lovely woman; chiefly, she 
would wind her charms around the mother, who 
had yielded so sweetly to her wiles before; and 
the son, lonely at first and suffering from wounded 
pride and love, must eventually turn to her, be- 
cause she would hover too close to allow any 
other to take the place. Was it not worth that 
and more to live at the Capital ? 

For the time her fiancee had been set aside, and 
she did not take under consideration at all, the 
effect of this threatening letter upon Mr. Fairman 
unless in her idiosyncrasy she supposed that he 
would not hear of it. Foiled completely, she for- 
got that Mr. Reade was alone in the parlor await- 
ing herin no pleasant mood, till Gertrude re- 
minded her of the time. She entered the parlor 
and spoke to her impatiently waiting friend with 
the most audacious coolness. She laughed at his 
gloomy face, smoothed the wrinkles, and leaned 
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on the arm of his chair while arranging his mus- 
tache in upward curves, laughing merrily at his 
appearance. 

Nothing availed, however, his purpose was 
fixed, and she realized that her time of idle non- 
sense was gone. ‘If, just a little if, you know,” 
she said at length, “if I should say a word of 
three letters would Blue Beard take me to Tunis 
and Algiers ?”’ 

The words were silly, but the manner was entic- 
ing, and he smiled as he nodded an affirmative. 

‘‘Would he take me to Paris and London, to 
Berlin and Moscow ?” 

‘“Yes, he would take you everywhere you wished 
to go,”’ he responded, pleasantly. 

‘‘Oh, then,’’ cried, Amie, enraptured, and with 
her hands clasped ecstatically, ‘‘I will see Monte 
Carlo with its fashion and beauty and wealth 
and’’—— 

‘‘Tragedy!’’ Hercompanion finished the sentence 
for her, and then said, soberly, ‘‘No, my dear, that 
is just one place at which I draw the line. I be- 
lieve that your impulsive nature would not with- 
stand the temptation of finding out, by experi- 
ence, the fascinations of that gateway to Hades, 
so I will not take you there.” 

She pouted and was silent; but he waited until 
she got ready to speak again. ‘“‘ Here,’’ she began, 
“it is dinner time; are you going home or will 
you dine here?”’ 

‘“T will neither dine nor leave until I have your 
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positive answer. Will you marry me within two 
months or not?” 

There was no lover-like persuasion, no tender- 
ness, not even the shadow of a caress in either 
tone or action. The man was roused to fixed de- 
termination, and perfectly content to hear yes or 
no, so that it should be final, and the cruel unrest 
of the past three years done with forever. He 
loved her more than he had ever cared for anyone, 
and he knew how proud he would be to have her 
at the head‘ of his house. The very thought of a 
home was attractive beyond measure because he 
had never known anything but a wandering from 
one boarding-house to another with his father 
while he was a motherless boy. His stay in 
Novelton, the town in which his school days, of 
which Amie had spoken, had been spent, was the 
happiest he had ever known, and that alone was 
sufficient to weave a certain romance around her, 
but he had reached the point when even that 
dream couid be buried out of his sight and the 
pain of disappointment be overcome by peace of 
mind and heart at rest. 

The capricious girl read his countenance pretty 
earnestly and the danger of losing him annoyed 
her exceedingly. Her conscience for once smote 
her with the thought of how heartlessly she had 
played fast and loose with this man who had been 
patient and forgiving almost beyond belief. So, 
with a sudden, impulsive affection, she put her arm 
around his neck and leaned her soft, pink cheek 
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against his face, and when he drew her bright 
head down upon his breast and looked into the 
sweet blue of her eyes they were drenched with 
tears, ‘‘like violets with summer rain,’’ he said, as 
he kissed her. ‘“‘ But you have not said the word 
yet,’”’ he said, smiling down at her. The pink roses 
deepened to crimson in her cheeks as the one little 
affirmative came from her perfect lips. And they 
were both nearer to happiness than they had ever 
been since the first promise was plighted three 
years before. 

In six weeks then they were to be married in her 
native town, and they forgot the dinner hour in 
the programme for their extended wedding tour, 
until hunger made them remember it when it was 
too late; and like two emancipated children they 
went to a restaurant and ordered the most de- 
lightfully indigestible repast imaginable. 
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The manner of Ethel’s receipt of that note was 
the result of her unlimited trust in the honor of 
her intended husband. At the same time it an- 
noyed her sufficiently to make her altered expres- 
sion call forth comments from her aunt and Mrs. 
Fairman, and as her transparent nature knew no 
subterfuge, she told of the messenger and the news 
she brought, and in its recital her lips trembled 
if her heart did not. The wisdom of her confiding 
straightforwardness was soon made clear when 
Mrs. Fairman, with the same spirit of non-con- 
cealment, told from beginning to end the story of 
Miss Highe’s visits, her manoeuvring and false- 
hood. She made no concealment whatever, telling 
all and leaving to her hearers to conjecture the 
object of the girl’s unmaidenly behavior. Mrs. 
Joyce smiled at the innocence of the two, and said 
that ‘to anyone that had mixed with the world, 
as she had done, the object was as clear as day- 
light. Miss Highe’s whole nature was subservient 
to one trait, which was ambition. She was not 
immodest and her name was unsullied through all 
the years that she had chosen to live a sort of 
nomadic life. But she longed to shine among the 
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higher lights. She gloried in her beauty as a war- 
rior in his prowess, or a scholar in his knowledge, 
and she wanted to reach the topmost point of 
social life that she might fully enjoy the effects of 
her splendor. She saw in Mr. Fairman the promise 
of arising and outspreading influence, which she 
exalted possibly to the greatest height, and she 
simply wished to captivate him that she might 
stand beside him and share the honors’ of 
his success. She had taken a very daring and 
dangerous road, but her unchecked impetuosity 
and selfish will had led her into it without any 
baser design, and doubtless some day she would 
repent in bitter humility this folly of her youth.”’ 

Ethel’s gentle heart was sorry for the girl, and 
she afterward looked with forgiving eyes upon 
her vagaries, which were many, but always in the 
same line. The three ladies concluded that they 
would keep the matter between themselves and 
Fairman, from whom neither his mother nor his 
fiancee had the most remote idea of concealing 
anything. Ethel’s version of the affair and her 
counsel to pay no attention to it whatever pre- 
vailed, and the threat passed completely un- 
noticed; and between Amie’s preparation for her 
wedding and the young candidate’s election inter- 
ests there seemed little danger of any further dis- 
turbance. 

And now Fairman’s friends discovered a trait in 
him that provoked them almost beyond endurance. 
They had placed his name upon the ticket, with 
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his consent, but without a word from his lips to 
further hisnomination; still they had not the least 
idea that he would continue to hold aloof from 
the canvass. He was perfectly willing to expound 
his views to willing audiences, but when that was 
done he would go no further. He said that “a 
government by the people should be honored as 
such, and that every candidate should explain 
the platform upon which he, himself, stood, not 
endeavoring to undermine another’s standard 
while hoisting his own, but leaving the public to 
judge. Voters must be treated as intelligent 
human beings, not as puppets to be worked by 
numberless wire-pullers; and not until they were 
allowed the full freedom of choice, without one 
whispering in one ear and another shouting in the 
other, until, for very peace sake, they deposited 
the tickets thrust into their hands, could the gov- 
ernment be truly said to be carried on by officers 
chosen by the people.” ‘‘Election,”’ he said, ‘“‘would 
not be a perfect choice until everyone was allowed 
to judge for himself. Some would say that certain 
classes of voters required leading. So they did, 
and so they would until the end of time, so long as 
they were not be expected to think for themselves. 
But there were but few, even of the less intelligent, 
who would not soon learn to look out for the best 
men, and help to elect them if they found them- 
selves compelled to rely upon their own judgment. 
Every man would then rise to a certain dignity in 
his own estimation, and respect from his fellow- 
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men would complete his education so far as to let 
him see that to him, and such as he, the Land of 
Liberty gave rights with which none else should 
interfere. In the transition there would be mis- 
takes, men absolutely unfit for lofty offices would 
be elected; yet has that not happened time after 
time?’’ Again, he would not bind himself to sus- 
tain all the principles of any party, not even the 
one upon whose ticket his name appeared. He 
said that he knew that ‘“‘at least two parties were 
necessary to make true election possible.’’ He 
would never pledge himself to a faction whose ob- 
ject was the aggrandizement of the few instead of 
the true benefit of the whole nation. Every office 
within the gift of the government should be filled 
by the best man attainable. When such men were 
chosen by both sides, that either would feel that 
the other was as good a man and patriot as 
theirs, there would not be the fierce, low fight for 
votes, and there would be no bribery and no false 
promises to lead to disappointment and misery. 
Following this principle to the letter he would 
make no promises, he would ask for no votes. 
Many a one looked upon him as a very fine young 
fellow, but indiscreet to stand in his own light. 
More than once he visited the reading-room at 
Rosedale, and the demonstrations of regard that 
met him there touched him deeply. Young men, 
elated at the prospect of their first vote, promised 
it to him with beaming eyes. Boys, whose tender 
years forbade such support, worked for him at 
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home and abroad. One lad of sixteen, whose 
bright, intelligent face had always attracted him, 
told him how he had won his father’s vote for 
him. One evening, the week before, Mr. Truitt, 
the lad’s father, had returned from his work ina 
factory and had in course of conversation men- 
tioned the nomination of the patron of the read- 
ing-room. Charles’ face shone with enthusiasm 
as he exclaimed, ‘‘O, father, you are going to vote 
for him, aren’t you?”’ 

‘“No, lam not, Il amnot. I have almost bound 
myself to vote for Silas Grand. He is an older 
man, he has been in office before, and the Boss 
wants us all to support him. So you see I’ma 
fixture.’’ Thus speaking, Truitt dropped his eyes 
upon his plate, and his thoughts upon the quality 
of the roast beef thereon. Charles had lost his ap- 
petite, and he sat thinking very earnestly until his 
mother inquired what was the trouble. Poor 
boy! Buta day or two before he had strutted in 
a new long coat and had bragged of his near ap- 
proach to manhood; now he was ready to weep 
that he was so far from being able to vote for his 
ideal. His father looked and smiled, and his 
mother assured him that age and care would 
come soon enough, but he was not so easily com- 
forted. Instead of going out as usual he sat 
down to the table and tried to read. Not being 
able to settle to that, he called the dog and 
stretched himself at length upon the floor, with 
his head upon its furry coat, talking softly to his 
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favorite. That lasted but a little while, when he 
sprang up, frightening the dog with his energy, 
and went out under the old magnolia before the 
door, cutting deep gashes into its bark without 
thinking what he was doing. Noting the wounds 
at last, he looked at them with a twinge of regret 
at his cruelty, and he stooped down, gathering 
some soft, moist earth with which to close and 
heal the cuts. Again going into the house he 
threw himself down with such a deep drawn sigh 
that his father turned from his paper and asked 
him if he was sick. The negative answer was not 
sufficiently hearty to satisfy Mr. Truitt, who, 
though a hard-working man, was very intelligent, 
and deeply interested in his children’s welfare. 
The thought that his son had something on his 
mind withdrew his mind from the news and he 
directed his whole thought to anxious inquiry. 

‘‘Will you tell me what ails you, Charlie?” he 
inquired, gently. 

‘““Yes, sir; I will,” responded the boy, “but I 
fear you will be impatient. Iam so disappointed 
that you will not vote for Mr. Fairman that I 
don’t know how to go to the room to-night.” 

‘‘Ha!’’ said the father, ‘‘he has started you all 
on acanvass, has he? That will not do, Charlie; 
he has no right to influence you to such a proceed- 
igs? 

The boy’s face was such a picture of blank 
amazement that his father smiled and said: ‘‘Well, 
what is the matter now ?” 
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“Why, I don’t know how you could ever say 
‘such a thing about Mr. Fairman,”’ replied the boy; 

‘‘he has been at our meetings several times,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘but he always comes when he is in 
the city, and he has never once said anything 
about his election, or even that his name was on 
theiticket,” 

‘““Why did you ask me to vote for him then?” 
inquired his father. 

‘‘Because he is so good,’’ responded the son. 
‘“He never comes to see us that he doesn’t talk to 
us how to become good men and citizens. He has 
kept us supplied with stationery and drawing 
materials from the first, and he sends us patterns 
for different kinds of work; tells us what books 
to buy and where to get them cheap; and looks 
over our shelves and never says no about examin- 
ing our work, no matter how tired he is or how 
much he has to hurry. He is not a bit proud, for 
he stops and talks with Jimmie McDauty and his 
father when they are there, although they’re all 
covered with mortar and dust.”’ 

‘‘Oh, he is smart enough. He knows that one 
man’s vote is as good as another’s,”’ said Mr. 
Truitt, ‘‘and he wants to catch them all.” 

“T think that is mean to say, pop, when he was 
just the same before there was any election talk. 
Why he came to see us the first time, just because 
some of the boys had been fearful mean to him, 
and he wanted to find out how they could do 
such an injury to a stranger. He found the room 
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all dirty and confused, and the boys smoking and 
playing cards, and some of them swore loud 
enough for him to hear because he interrupted the 
reading—it was a book that had no good in it. 
What did he do but just never said a word about 
the smoke and dirt, but he talked to us so that 
we were all ashamed that he ever saw such a 
place. He didn’t look at the book, but he talked 
about studying and reading innocent and useful 
books, and we never wanted to hear the rest of 
that common trash that we were listening to 
when he came in. He told us how we’d all be men 
some day, and how we ought to be good, honest, 
intelligent men, so as to be good citizens. Then, 
after he went away, without promising anything, 
what did he do but send us a lot of his own books 
and drawing instruments, and told us that when- 
ever he came to the city he would stop and see us. 
He has done so every time and we never went 
back to the same old way again. Do you think 
he did all that so I would ask you to vote for him 
to-day? I just know he didn’t, for I don’t believe 
election was in his head once.”’ 

The boy’s enthusiasm amused his father, who 
laughed heartily; but that did not suit the young 
champion, who said, ‘‘If I was only old enough I 
wouldn’t ask you to do such a favor for me, but I 
think you might do it just as part payment for me 
knowing how to read or write and understand 
my work well enough to get up higher once in a 
while. I’d be lazing around yet, listening to trash 
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and not caring whether my hands were clean or 
not if he hadn’t talked and looked the way he did. 
Why he’s good enough to be a minister!” 

This latter sentence seemed to contain the very 
essence of unanswerable argument in the lad’s 
mind, and he looked into his father’s face with 
such confidence that resistance was useless. Yet 
he continued : 

‘“My dear child, do you think that he is the 
only one that could do this same thing? Don’t 
you suppose that there are plenty just as good?” 

For a moment the lad’s brow clouded, but a 
quick thought cleared it, and he replied, ‘‘I reckon 
there must be a good many, but they don’t often 
do like he did, or there’d be more of the same 
thing to talk about. Why there are three cities 
around the state that have the same kind of a 
library and reading-room for boys, but he’s the 
only one that started them. He was so pleased 
with ours that he looked out for a chance to start 
others, and he said he would have us write to him 
and to each other, and each must answer to keep 
us allin practice. We, none of us, ever wrote a 
letter yet that he didn’t answer. Do you reckon 
that was for your vote, Pop?”’ 

Mr. Truitt remained thoughtful until his son’s 
hand was laid upon his arm persuasively, but 
when he pledged his vote it was not from the 
boy’s coaxing, but from the good that had passed 
under his own notice that he could, upon review, 
credit to the old Reading Room meetings. Having 
24. 
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decided, he gave the lad his hearty promise, and 
told him that he would endeavor to show others 
the noble traits of the young candidate. He said, 
also, ‘‘I don’t much believe in electioneering, but I 
give you leave to get all the votes you can by tell- 
ing the same story that you told me to-night.”’ 

Fairman’s reception at the next meeting, in the 
Room, was enthusiastic. Jacob Starling, now a 
fine, noble looking young man, with a voice re- 
markable for its richness, blushed as he extended 
his hand and said he was proud to be able to give 
his first vote for their friend. Young Truitt’s eyes 
sparkled as he proclaimed his success with his 
father, and the promise of his further support. 

Mr. Greede, who had been visiting the several 
rooms quietly, now stepped forward and made a 
speech to the young men showing how and why 
they should always support Mr. Fairman and 
similar men for office. As the nominee had not 
seen Greede for some time his greeting expressed 
surprise as well as pleasure, though he said that 
he had not the least notion of asking the young 
men to vote for him. This gave rise to an en- 
thusiastic cheer from the boys, and when the 
meeting was over all who were twenty-one had 
given their hands to Fairman and Greede as a 
token of their loyalty, while nearly every boy 
present expressed a desire to reach the enviable 
age that they too might give their names to swell 
his majority. 

Our Freshman would have been more than 
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human if he had not been delighted with such a 
demonstration, and he smilingly thanked them 
and said that he would be certain of success if 
they were all voters. Cheers followed his little 
speech and continued after he had left with Mr. 
Greede. 

As they walked away together Fairman told 
Greede in confidence that he not only had not 
looked for the nomination, but that it had broken 
upon him a complete, bewildering surprise. 
Greede’s quizzical smile rather puzzled the candi- 
date, until it dawned upon him that he might 
know something about it. When questioned 
Greede said: ‘‘Imightas well tell you first as last, 
I was instrumental in bringing it about.”’ 

“You!’’ exclaimed Fairman; “I thought you 
were a devotee to news and to the forwarding of 
the interests of your paper.” 

“So 1 am;” returned Greede, “‘and it was due to 
that interest that I undertook this. From the 
first I met you, years ago, I thought there was 
some good in you. As you developed, I found the 
reform for which you work to be just up to my 
idea of what is needed. I copy every speech you 
make, I notice every good you do, and I suddenly 
conceived the notion that you would make a 
good representative. Right away I started the 
ball rolling, and I found even a greater number 
than I anticipated who were ready to support 
you. I have since been watching closely, and when 
I found you were actually too modest to under- 
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dertake your own canvass I took it for you, and 
I am yours now until election.” 

Fairman was positively speechless with mingled 
astonishment and pleasure, and his eyes glistened 
as he thanked his friend. At the same time he felt 
difident about permitting Mr. Greede to do so 
much. Greede’s answer was a whole-souled hand- 
clasp and a hearty laugh, as he said: ‘‘ Bless you, 
my dear man, some of these days it will be honor 
enough for me to say that [have been your friend. 
Besides, I am part owner of the paper now, and it 
will more than pay me to be able to supply its 
pages with the first, authentic, special news of 
the canvass and of the election. Then, when you 
are representative I will have such an editorial as 
will make my journal boom for a long time. Oh, I 
am not so thoroughly unselfish as you think.”’ 

Fairman here realized how true a friend he had 
in Theodore Greede. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Time sped rapidly. Miss Highe had been to 
the metropolis securing the most elaborate 
trousseau. Mr. Reade had nearly completed ar- 
rangements for a tour of three months. Fairman 
spent part of his time in Rosedale with his in- 
tended bride, but his engagements were numer- 
ous, and as he had refused to canvass in his own 
behalf he was becoming still more popular by the 
novelty of his position, that of a candidate fora 
political place making no personal effort to secure, 
but devoting himself to delivering addresses upon 
subjects chosen by the societies under whose aus- 
pices he appeared. To be sure, they were mostly 
of a political character, but in them he not once 
hinted at the relation in which he stood nor soft- 
ened one iota of his strenuous efforts toward 
widespread reform. Some wire-pullers said he 
was ruining his chances. Some said he would 
succeed now, but he would soon be like all the rest 
and work to his own advantage, whichever way 
it led; while others, and they grew in number, 
agreed with him heartily. 

As the crucial day approached Greede and sev- 
eral others began to have anxious faces. Greede 
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confided in Fairman that there was something 
wrong, but he was not able to detect where. 
Fairman, himself, felt a little dread, though he 
told it to none but Ethel. As the time approached 
he said he felt exactly as he did a little while 
before a great storm—restless, anxious and un- 
certain—and Ethel reflected his feeling, while both 
looked about for its cause, concluding at last that 
it was all on account of the strange newness of 
the position. But in a quiet little town, almost in 
the heart of the district he was proposed to repre- 
sent, there was an insidious enemy at work, as 
she revelled in the silks and laces and jewels of her 
wedding outfit. Her musical voice and subtle, 
false tongue spread a volume of evil against the 
young nominee in every direction. Amie told her 
own story as if it was another’s, but so garbled 
as to make a ruinous blot upon his fair name, and 
she gloried in her success. But greatest triumph of 
all, she kept Reade so busy when away from her, 
and soclose to her side when he was near, that she 
believed she could not only prevent his doing 
anything toward furthering Fairman’s cause, but 
could prevent him from even polling his own 
single vote for him. Reade was not conscious of 
her plan; he had simply drifted as she had willed, 
and she had been too cunning to allow him to 
hear anything of the story against the young 
man. Still, he had always appeared so promi- 
nently as his friend that his disaffection was work- 
ing decidedly against the success of the reformer. 
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No sign escaped Miss Highe; nor did it long elude 
Greede, who was possessed of some detective abil- 
ity, a trait more or less developed in all news re- 
porters, and he set himself assiduously to ferret 
out from what direction the counter-current was 
running. His mind, time after time, seemed to be 
within a very little of discovering the truth, when 
it eluded him with tantalizing effect. One evening 
he refused to go out or see anyone. He had de- 
cided to think the matter out and be done with it, 
when again the elusive idea came and went likea 
very imp of mischief; but at last he found that 
when, in his round of thoughts, Miss Highe’s name 
came uppermost, it was then that he felt so close 
to the solution of the difficulty. Smiling at this 
little touch of psychology, he thought it would at 
least amuse him to follow it up. He need waste 
little time upon it and possibly something might 
come of his research. Inashort time he found that 
Miss Highe wasin Novelton preparing for her wed- 
ding. Exactly! He would go there and reconnoitre. 
He went, and found before he was there an hour 
the story of Fairman’s character as sent out. By 
whom? In another hour he had traced the false- 
hood to its source. In another, he discovered that 
when Reade was not flitting from city to city 
upon his particularly important arrangements for 
his absence, that he was perpetually at the side or 
upon the business of his tyrannical fiancee. Now 
all was clear. Reade was not working for Fair- 
man, Amie was doing fiendish work against him, 
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and her influence could spread from one end of his 
district to the other. His campaign was laid out 
in accordance with these difficulties, and he went 
to work with a will. He wrote out,a perfect ré- 
sume of the story as he heard it, giving his author- 
ity in full, names and addresses. This he copied, 
sending one edition by mail to Mr. Reade, and one 
he kept himself for reference. He had only three 
or four days before election in which to unwind 
the almost invisible web from around his friend, 
but he would do it or give the unvarnished story 
to the public in every prominent paper in the 
State, names and all without reserve. His heart 
ached for Reade, and he told him so, but his other 
friend was dearer, as well as a true man. Upon 
receipt of this Reade winced as if a knife had 
pierced him. Fairman was his friend, too. When 
he came to think of it now, he loved him as he 
might have loved a brother. He really had not 
intended to keep his influence from him, but he 
had been ceaselessly busy; yet he blamed himself, 
when he thought over it, for much that Amie had 
made him do was trivial, and he had now to ac- 
knowledge to himself that he could see the deliber- 
ate plot through all. It was not too late. He 
would see Greede at once. His features were not 
quite so pleasant in expression as usual when he 
bade his fiancee good-bye, nor would he tell her 
where he intended to stay for a day or two, 
though she persuaded him very lovingly. His 
feelings were far from enviable as he rode to Rose- 
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dale to see Mr. Greede. If he had not been deeply 
convinced of the physical purity of his bride-elect, 
he would have denounced her at once and taken 
the consequences. As it was, he believed that in 
her heart she loved himself above all others, and 
that her fault was a delight in using her diplomat- 
ic power upon so brave a subject. He truly 
thought that she had spoken the truth when she 
said that she only wanted to bring Fairman to 
her feet to spurn him, and he thought he knew the 
cause to be that he had not fallen at the first 
blow that she had so boldly aimed at him. Con- 
tenting himself with this explanation, he set him- 
self to looking upon her as she would be when she 
graced the grand home he was providing, and in- 
dulging in the pride at the praises that he knew 
she would inspire. 

Setting that whole subject aside he began to 
plan what he should do for the friend whom she 
was trying to injure so seriously. Only three 
days in which to undo the damage. He fairly 
ground his teeth when he thought of it, but no 
one could do so much as himself and he would do 
it with a will. 

He found Greede and Fairman together, and his 
conscience scourged him when he saw his bright, 
young friend. The poison had begun to tell so dis- 
tinctly that Fairman had found it out at last, and 
his haggard face and sorrowful eyes told the pain 
of it very openly. He had just leaned his head 
down upon his arm as it rested on the table and 
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Greede was standing with his hand upon his 
shoulder when Reade entered. They both looked 
up suddenly at the intrusion, for the visitor had 
entered like a small cyclone. Greede stepped back 
and Fairman sprang back and faced him, reach- 
ing his hand out half in greeting, half in reproach. 
Reade seized that firm right hand.in his and stood 
looking at the brave young face until he could 
scarce see it for a mist that came over his eyes. 
No one spoke for a time, each waiting for the 
other, or more likely waiting for the strain to re- 
lax. It was the Freshman who broke the silence by 
offering Reade a chair in his usual gentle manner. 
Then Reade broke forth ina torrent. His feelings 
had been pent up so long that they fairly over- 
whelmed him. He asked pardon for his culpable 
inactivity, he denounced the base fabrications and 
made vehement protest against Miss Highe’s un- 
lawful revenge. Poor fellow! He even said that 
if he had not gone too far to retract with honor 
he would forsake her even now. And then his lips 
quivered as he asked forgiveness for her as well as 
for himself. Fairman’s noble nature recoiled from 
listening to such words, though he and Greede 
both knew how little the girl deserved such devo- 
tion. They joined in comforting their penitent 
friend and predicting a long life and a happy one 
with his fair wife. 

Then Greede said that precious time was being 
wasted and proposed a plan for undoing some 
of the harm. Reade was ready for anything, so 
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they left Fairman while they went onatour. In 
those three days they actually went into all the 
principal voting places, proclaiming a perfect vin- 
dication of the candidate's honor and making 
friends for him at every turn. 

Election day dawned bright and clear, and 
when night came the shout went up for the vic- 
torious nominee. ‘‘ Young Mr. Fairman, of Carroll 
County, a true American in birth and principles,’’ 
and several such transparencies, adorned by hide- 
ous portraits of him, were carried through the 
streets of every city and town in the district that 
he was chosen to represent. 

After doing all he could, depositing his vote and 
finding the tide set decidedly in the right direction, 
Reade took the train and arrived in Novelton in 
time to hear the news and see the torch procession 
as it passed Highe’s beautiful residence. 

He had not told Amie where he had been, nor 
had either of them mentioned the election. When 
the boyish shouts went up as the procession 
neared the house a cold, triumphant smile 
wreathed Amie’s lips as she turned and looked in- 
to her lover’s expectant face. He returned it with 
a look she did not understand, but in the next in- 
stant they were looking out of the window, and 
there, held high and turned directly toward the 
window as if to mock her, was a pretty good pic- 
ture of the successful candidate, ‘‘Hon. Frank 
Fairman, an American of Colonial ancestry, an 
honest man, and a fearless champion of right.” 
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“Right triumphs,” said Reade, quietly. Amie 
went to her room to fume like an angry lioness; 
to look at herself and seize her hair as if she would 
tear it out by the roots; to throw herself down in 
a paroxysm of bitter weeping, and to fairly 
writhe when she thought of Ethel Joyce as the 
chosen companion of the man she had taught her- 
self to love. Just then she felt as if she could 
laugh at the news of Ethel’s sudden death. She 
could laugh at Harry Reade’s grief if she forsook 
him. She could laugh at the world, as well as 
honor, and broken faith if she could by these step- 
ping stones gain the height ot her ambition, a 
home in the National Capital, with her idol as her 
husband. Her vanity drew a picture of the ele- 
gance which would surround them, the handsomest 
couple in the whole brilliant galaxy, and she grew 
dizzy with its splendors. Her overwrought nerves 
demanding rest she lay half conscious when her 
maid entered the room to ask if she would go 
down or should Mr. Reade leave. 

‘Yes, he can go,’”’ she said, languidly, but the 
girl had hardly gotten down stairs before she was 
also there. 

‘““That was your work, wasn’t it ?’’she asked as 
she walked up to Reade. 

“It was,” he said, ‘‘an act of justice done just 
before it was too late. Good-bye.” 

‘You can go,’’ she said, and he took his hat. If 
he had gone then he would never have turned 
back. Perhaps she felt it, for in the next minute 
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her white arms were around him, her face with its 
rippling background of gold looked up at him, 
and he was vanquished again. 

In the next week the little church of Novelton 
was decorated with a profusion of snowy 
blossoms, while ferns, small, graceful palms 
and feathery jessamine graced the altar and 
the chancel, and a very select and elegant as- 
sembly, glittering in silks and gems, awaited the 
wedding procession. The organ swelled out the 
joyous wedding march and the bride and groom 
with their attendants moved slowly up the aisle. 
Henry Reade never looked so handsome, though 
all who saw him said that his gray eyes never 
looked so sadly solemn. Amie Highe was exquisite . 
to behold in her costume of white satin, covered 
with filmy lace and glittering with tiny diamond 
stars. Her mass of golden hair was surmounted 
by a queenly tiara, her eyes were rivals to the 
gems, and her face was lovely enough for anangel. 
Henry Reade had pledged himself to love, honor 
and cherish one of the fairest little tyrants that 
ever ruled a husband with capricious will, while 
Amie Highe took up her vows of wifehood with- 
out a thought of their solemnity. In another hour 
they were off upon their bridal tour, to be the ad- 
miration and envy of many a one as they flitted 
from city to city, from country to country, as the 
fancy of the gay little bride dictated. 
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CHAPTER RX ViIIL 


Mrs. Fairman had returned home after a pleas- 
ant visit to the Joyce family. They had kindly 
endeavored to persuade her to remain with them 
until after the election, in which they were all so 
interested, but she had a sensitive desire to hide 
her anxiety in her own home, there to receive her 
son and comfort him if disappointed, or to pre- 
pare a joyous reception if he was successful. She 
was sanguine concerning the election, yet tried to 
school herself to possible adverse results, but she 
could not remain long in low spirits upon the sub- 
ject with the whole household of servants making 
jubilant preparations for “young Mar’s Fairman 
when he got ’lected.””, Mammy Susannah’s indig- 
nation could find no expression except in rolling 
eyes and uplifted hands when her mistress at- 
tempted to dampen their enthusiasm by express- 
ing any doubt whatever. The old nurse, who had 
nursed both father and son in her dusky arms, 
could see nothing but folly in the very thought 
that her boy could fail in anything that he might 
undertake. 

‘Yo’ ’member dat house w’ot he built for ole 
Pete w’en he war gittin’ so lame w’at he done 
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couldn't walk to de stable?”’? Susannah inquired 
one day. Mrs. Fairman remembered it, certainly. 
“Well, he done did it, didn’t he?’’ ‘‘ Yes,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Yo’ ’member w’en he done got de fever so 
bad dat he didn’t see no school for six weeks, an’ 
yo’ say dat he won’t get no commotion dat 
time 2” continued the nurse. “Yes, I recall that,” 
returned Mrs. Fairman. ‘‘ Well, he done went and 
larned and larned, night and day, an’ he got that 
commotion for numbah one, didn’t he?’ said 
Susannah, convincingly. ‘He did, indeed, Susie,” 
she replied, ‘‘and it surprised me very much.” 
““Wot foh yo’ tink he won’t s’prise yo’ dis time 
den ?’”’ asked the old negress, triumphantly, as she 
tossed her gay turban and went back to her 
cosy old corner to think and blink like an owl 
through the long quiet afternoon. She was get- 
ting old and had no duties, except those she 
took upon herself, much to the disgust of some of 
the other servants. The cook complained of her 
at least three times a day, with an extra com- 
plaint for every holiday. The waitress, laundress 
and kitchen girl, the chamber maid and parlor 
maid, all had their quarrels with ‘‘dat ole mom 
Sue,’”’ and yet there was not one who did not 
bring her troubles and aches to ‘‘ Mammie Susie,”’ 
who was never known to turn a deaf ear to any 
one of ‘‘dat pack of lazy, obstroprous niggahs!”’ 
when they were in distress. Susannah’s greatest 
fault in the eyes of the negroes was her abhor- 
rence of tobacco. She could not control the ac- 
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tions of any of them when they were outside 
of the house, but inside she waged a perpetual 
warfare against pipes and snuff. Each new ap- 
pointment in the retinue of servants, which for- 
tunately happened only when marriage or death 
took one away, was compelled to undergo the 
surveillance of Susannah, whose active duty had 
ceased when Fairman grew beyond her care, 
unless sickness came, when she seized upon all of 
theduties of nursing, and performed them lovingly 
and faultlessly. Mrs. Fairman indulged her 
whims, but provided both time and place for 
those who loved the weed. The consequence was 
that there was no odor of it about any part of 
the house, and the work was always well and 
quickly dore. But woe to the girl who showed 
any sign of snuff on her white teeth or fingers, or 
to the cook or older kitchen hands if they had not 
shaken ‘‘all dat ’fernal smoke out ob dar clo’s.”’ 
Yes, old Susannah was not far from eighty years 
old, and a lonely sigh welled up from Mrs. Fair- 
man’s heart when-she thought that some day she 
would pass away and break the one strong, beauti- 
ful link with the past. For she it was who took 
her, the young, timid bride into her arms and held 
her against her warm, loving bosom until she felt 
sufficiently brave to face the rather stately family 
that awaited her reception in the handsome hall- 
way. Many a time she thought of it—how she 
had shrunk back as her husband tried to lead her 
up the steps, how Mammy Susan had stepped 
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from the bowing, smiling crowd of servants and 
gave her such loving greeting that when she did 
meet the family every eye was moist as they all 
bade her welcome. From then till now, through 
every care or sorrow or joy, she had been the pil- 
lar upon which the household leaned. It is useless 
to say that there was not one, from mistress to 
stable boy, who did not love the old snowy- 
haired Susie, with her fat, round face, laughing 
black eyes and rotund body, which for years had 
shaken like a veritable ‘‘bowlful of jelly.”” We 
have said the servants complained of her, and so 
they did, perpetually, but those fault-findings 
were a part of the daily routine, as well as an 
endless source of amusement to anyone who was 
privileged to hear them. They always had 
the same ending, and the cook or other plain- 
tiff went to her work with a laugh of triumph 
and a backward glance of derision at Mammy, 
while she stood beside her mistress, the picture of 
a conqueror, her arms crossed over her ample 
bosom, her eyes glowing with pride, and a self- 
satisfied expression comical to behold. Perhaps 
she had been in the wrong, but it made no differ- 
erence whatever, and the next day she would 
begin: ‘Yo’ know how yo’ had to gib in yes- 
tahdy. I’ss’prised at yo’ fo’ bein’ so obstroprous 
every day ob yo’ mis’able niggah life.” The re- 
sponse would invariably be: ‘I ain’t no niggah; 
yo’ ole niggah yo’self. I’se jis gwine to tell Miss 
Bessie. Now!” and away they went to their re- 
25 
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spective employments well satisfied. Thanks to 
Susie’s vigilance, there was never any danger of 
having a visit to the historic old kitchen spoiled 
by a chance whiff from some superannuated pipe, 
nor did the cook have to turn her head away to 
hide the signs of the snuff-box, so often found in 
otherwise faultless kitchens in the South. 

It was still a week until election, but already 
there were grand preparations being made for the 
home-coming of the new representative. Chloe, 
the old cook, who never could begin to prepare a 
feast without four assistants, had drilled her sub- 
ordinates in their respective duties until they 
could not have gone wrong if they had tried. The 
hen-house was watched so that ‘“‘no trampin’ 
niggah”’ could get hands on the choicest fowls, 
and the nests were searched and emptied, so that 
there might be no fear of an ancient egg con- 
taminating the fresh laying. Mrs. Fairman 
laughed at these precautions and wanted to know 
what they would do when ‘‘Mar’s Fairman” 
would be bringing his bride home, when for an- 
swer she received the most knowing of winks, and 
Chloe and Dinah fairly chuckled with delighted 
fore-knowledge. 

At first, when his marriage was mentioned, there 
was some dissatisfaction because there was not a 
servant who had not winced under the superior 
airs of Miss Highe, whom they were led to believe 
was their future mistress; but when Mrs. Fair- 
man hung a very fine picture of Ethel in the favor- 
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ite room and told them how lovely she was, they 
began at once to look forward to her coming, and 
the planning for her reception had amused the 
mistress many a time as she sat in the hall pre- 
tending to read, but really listening to the happy, 
musical voices of the maids as they performed 
their numerous duties within call of each other. 
Notwithstanding her utmost effort the mother’s 
anxiety grew almost unendurable as the eventful 
day of the election approached, so that when the 
morning dawned Mammie Susannah had to take 
herin hand. She gave her some kind of a decoc- 
tion of her herbs to soothe her nerves; she dark- 
ened the windows that she might sleep, and she 
would not allow a messenger to be heard, nor a 
tramp of horses’ feet near the door. She did not 
leave the room except to give orders, and if her 
patient got the least restless she brushed the soft 
brown hair and touched her fingers lightly across 
the eager eyes until they closed in response to the 
loving ministration. She slept, and Susannah 
kept breathless silence, watching the while the 
slowly moving hands of the clock. Sometimes she 
went close to listen if it was still ticking, and 
once, twice, three times she clasped her hands and 
raised her eyes while her lips moved in simple sup- 
plication. Was all this for the success of a politi- 
cal candidate? No; it was only that defeat and 
subsequent sorrow might not touch the beloved 
son and master of that simple household. Dark- 
ness had come, the messenger had been despatched. 
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to the telegraph station, and the minutes length- 
ened so painfully that both mistress and nurse 
paced the floor unable to suppress their excite- 
ment any longer. The town clock rung nine 
and every stroke of its musical hammer seemed to 
vibrate along the waiting mother’s sensitive 
nerves. Fifteen minutes more a horse’s hoofs 
sounded upon the gravel drive and the next in- 
stant a breathless mulatto, flecked with foam 
from the animal’s mouth, burst into the room 
with a yellow envelope in his hand. Mrs. Fair- 
man took it, but her fingers trembled so that she 
could not open it, when heexclaimed: ‘“‘Don’ you be 
’fraid, Miss Bessie! I know dat ar am all right, 
cos I heard dem say free chars fo’ Pres’dent Fair- 
man, an’ I sho’ dat’s him!”’ Upon which convine- 
ing proof ‘the darky turned two somersaults 
across the floor and rose before his mistress, his 
eyes fairly dancing with joy. The envelope was 
open now, and the brief words: ‘“‘All as you hoped, 
will be home in the morning. Frank,”’ greeted the 
mother’s vision. She and mammie wept in each 
other’s arms, then held each other off at arm’s 
length and laughed and expressed thanks at the 
same time, while down in the servants’ quarters 
there rose shouting and singing equal only to that 
of their jolly Christmas time. 

‘Yo’ har dat!” said Mammie. ‘Speck I has to 
git down dar an’ stop dat pow’ful racket fo’ dey 
keeps it up t’wel de mornin’,’’ and down she went, 
when by a strange coincidence the shouting and 
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singing became more boisterous, and a voice won- 
derfully like Mammie’s began verse after verse of 
an impromptu song the refrain of which was some- 
thing about Mar’s Fairman. Having permitted 
the jubilation quite long enough, Mrs. Fairman 
went out into the servants’ building, which was 
connected by a continuous arbor of roses and jes- 
samine with the kitchen of the mansion. As she 
entered no one noticed her at first, and she could 
not resist laughing at the song and its rendition, 
as well as the contortions of the dance that fin- 
ished each stanza. Susannah was in the centre. 
She did not dance, but her hands were beating like 
a pair of cymbals, her head going up and down in 
perfect rhythm with the musical air, and the per- 
spiration making her face shine in rivalry with 
her eyes, while her voice rang out almost as loud 
asany. At last some one caught sight of the face 
at the door and the word passed until Susannah 
heard it. Like magic her countenance changed ; 
she wiped her face with her spotless apron, then 
raised her voice in authority: ‘‘Yo’ har w’at I 
say, yo’ noisy niggahs? W’at foh yo’ make sicha 
racket? W’at foh yo’ caynt keep yo’ moufs shet 
up w’en Miss Bessie am t’ard to def? W’at foh 
yo’ mak her stay ’wake w’en she is in bed this 
blessed minit tryin’ to sleep? Didn’t I jest done 
tell yo’ foh to shet up? Nice news I has fo’ Mar’s 
Fairman in the mornin’ w’at yo’ made Miss Bessie 
sick wif yo’ confusinous’stations’cause he done git 
‘lected? Dat ain’t nuffin’ fo’ to fuss "bout! Didn’t 
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I knowed he’d git ‘lected? Didn’t yo’ knowed he’d 
git ‘lected? Now, jist ebery black sinnah of yo’ 
go to bed and hide yo’ faces fo’ bein’ sich foolish- 
ness, and be up in de mornin’ and be at de gate 
_and hurrah fo’ Mar’s Fairman tell ‘yo’ bust yo’ 
froats. I’se gwine to see if Miss Bessie’s sleepin’ 
now an’—oh, golly, Miss Bessie, but you scare 
me!’’ This she said, having kept her eyes from 
her mistress until she nearly knocked against her 
in the doorway. Miss Bessie had a very roguish 
smile, because she knew very well that Mammie 
had been glancing at her from the corner of her 
eye ever since she had been apprised of her pres- 
ence, and that the harangue had been intended for 
her ears in the hope of erasing the impression that 
she too had joined in the boisterous rejoicing. She 
stood a moment beside Mrs. Fairman with a very 
superior air as she glanced at the silenced party. 
‘‘T ’clar to goodness, Miss Bessie, if dat didn’t jest 
put me in remembrance of ole times!’’ she ex- 
claimed, suddenly; ‘‘an’ I tells the truf, I’se done 
seen ole Chloe and Dinah dar, and ole Silus and 
Bucanning Johnsing and my ole man—poor ole 
Belshaster—a jumpin’ an’ a dancin’ an’ a singin’ 
t’wel dey’se all sweatin’s if dey’d been in de crick. 
I nebber didn’ stan’ how dey c’ud do it, but I ’clar 
dey did!” 

Chloe’s eyes could not close for astonishment, 
Dinah sniffed audibly, and Buchanan Johnson 
walked up and shook his white wool almost into 
her eyes as he told her: “Yo’ h’ar yo’ ole Su- 
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sannah, de roarin’ lion’s gittin’ putty near yo’ and 
he’ll rend yo’ if yo’ tells many moh lies like dat. 
Who used to dance tell she fell down on de flo’ 
um-m? Who used to sing Dixie tell she war hoss 
like a ole mule um-m?”’ Then turning to his mis- 
tress, he continued: ‘‘I ’clar, Miss Bessie, she’s de 
one dat make all dat fusionary noise. We’s all 
talkin’ soft like when she done come and ’gin 
singin’ like dem tu’key buzzuds! Dat’s fac’, sho, 
Miss Bessie.’’ Susannah’s contempt was almost 
tangible as she looked into Buchanan’s face and 
said: ‘“ W’ar dat roarin’ lion now? ’Peers he done 
gwine trabel anoder road t’ git de right one.’’ She 
turned away laughing until her fat sides shook 
and the tears rolled down her face, and Mrs. Fair- 
man was compelled to soothe the outraged 
Buchanan Johnson and quiet the rest, who filed 
obediently to their apartments, while she and 
Susannah went into the house. Perhaps no house- 
hold slept more soundly that night, but the early 
morning found all ready for Fairman’s reception. 
Chloe kad cooked such a breakfast as made her 
eyes dance with delight, and by a sort of premoni- 
tion she had it ready just at the proper time. 
Cheers and shouts and blessings met the young 
statesman as he entered the gate, for no youthful 
master was more beloved than he. Rastus, the 
one who had brought the news the evening before, 
felt quite convinced that the event had given him 
prerogative to deliver an address of welcome, 
which he did thus: ‘‘Good mawnin’, Mar’s Fair- 
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man. We all knowed yo’se done gwine t’ git 
‘lected, an’ we’s surprised to hear it, an’ we’s all 
done hope yo’ git ‘lected ebery time. Free chars 
for President Fairman!’’ Fairman smiled and 
thanked Rastus for his graceful speech; ‘‘but,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ you are mistaken, Rastus; I am only Repre- 
sentative, not President.’’ The negro shook his 
head dubiously before replying; ‘‘Dat name’s 
too hard to recomember, Mar’s Fairman. Dey 
ain’t nobody heah done got mouf to say it, only 
‘cept Miss Bessie, so we done got to call yo’ Pres- 
ident sho’.”” This irrefutable argument caused a 
good deal of merriment, in which Frank and his 
mother joined heartily, and after a few words to 
the servants he was released and went to break- 
fast. Mammy Susannah had not joined the 
others at the gate. She had stayed in-doors, but 
the rapturous greeting she gave her boy when he 
came into the breakfast room was enough to 
show him that it was not indifference that had 
delayed it. She waited upon him, watching him 
with a sort of awe as if she expected to see some 
particular change in him. She looked as solemn 
as she always tried to do when she entered a 
church, and spoke in a tone that might have sug- 
gested that he was either at a distance or deaf. 
At last he could bear it no longer, but burst into 
a merry laugh that dispelled the illusion, for she 
clasped her great soft hands and said: ‘‘ My! Miss 
Bessie, he’s jist ’xactly dat same boy wot I nuss in 
mah ahms! He jest talk same, look same, eat 
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same w’at he eber-did. Oh, golly, but ain’t I 
happy now! Ijist reckon so, mah honey!”’ 

The demonstrations of importance in the Fair- 
man household were remarkable to behold as far 
as the colored portion was concerned, and the 
young man and his mother were compelled to 
laugh very often at the shrugging of shoulders, 
the half-suppressed giggles behind dark hands, the 
elbow touches and side glances in his direction as 
the servants passed each other upon their several 
duties. Disappointment and dismay appeared 
when, after visiting every portion of the estate 
and accepting with becoming kindness and 
patience the congratulations of each and every 
one, smiling only where a good laugh was almost 
irresistible, and answering such absurdly worded 
speeches as taxed his utmost gravity, he an- 
nounced his departure that afternoon to visit 
Rosedale. Susannah became particularly reserved, 
and old Peter, who had toted him upon his shoul- 
ders and otherwise devoted himself to his amuse- 
ment from his infancy up, looked so deplorably 
woe-begone that he was necessitated to inquire 
the cause, when a whole volley of reproaches were 
heaped upon him, and he could do no less than 
promise to return very soon. It appeared upon 
investigation that a whole troop of darkies had 
planned to have a grand festival in honor of his 
election. They were to get their chores done most 
satisfactorily and quickly, so that Miss Bessie 
could not refuse their request for a whole evening 
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to themselves when such a great time was to be 
displayed as never before since he was born. For- 
tunately for the happiness of the people he be- 
thought him that he would confide in them sufh- 
ciently to say that he was going to see the lady 
that was some day to be his wife, and that when 
he came back in a day or two he would be able 
to tell them when she would come home with him. 
Like magic the cloud was dispelled and a smiling, 
dancing company returned to their various de- 
partments. Susannah and Pete relaxed their 
severe attitudes and bade him good-bye as lov- 
ingly as was their custom, both seeming to still 
regard him as something young, tender and too 
precious to be let out of sight without special 
prayers for his safety. 
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CTSA PILRR XTX: 


There is no doubt that if Fairman had not risen 
to the position which he was now called to fill, 
the Joyces would still have approved of Ethel’s 
choice and would have done everything to insure 
her happiness, but his reception upon this even- 
ing was peculiarly hearty, and their congratu- 
lations made his heart swell with thankfulness. 
He had telegraphed his success to Ethel as he 
went to the train for home, and she knew that it’s 
being the last train was the only reason for his not 
calling, late as it was, when he received authentic 
returns. He told her how pleasant it was to have 
a fiancee who found no fault with him for going 
to his mother first, and a mother who willingly 
bade him good-speed to his promised wife after 
seeing him but a little while after such an im- 
‘portant event in his life. This was the opening 
for which he was waiting, and before the subject 
could be changed he said he wished to ask a mo- 
mentous question. Would she be happy to occupy 
the same home with his mother? There was no 
compulsion. He had talked with his mother 
about it, and she was happy to have whatever 
they should desire so long as she could see them 
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very often. Ethel made no immediate answer and 
he did not look at her lest his eyes should betray 
his hope. Perhaps just then he most fully realized 
how entirely he loved her when he could take into 
his thoughts the very idea of living separate from 
the one whose arms had been always wanting to 
receive him. And he, too, felt that if Ethel should 
decide against having the one home for them, that 
the tender, loving heart would bravely sustain 
another such blow as the announcement of his ob- 
ject in life when he left college. A sharp pang shot 
through his own heart as he, for the first time, 
truly appreciated his mother’s unselfishness and 
loving self-sacrifice, and he almost wished that he 
had not hinted at such a choice. He felt that he 
might easily have given his sweet companion to 
understand that his mother’s love was waiting to 
welcome her in their mutual home, feeling confi- 
dent that it would have sufficed. But his word 
had passed and all he could do now was to wait 
and trust. These thoughts flew through his mind 
as Ethel remained positively motionless, as if 
earnestly pondering the question. As the silence 
became painful he spoke: 

‘Do I require too much in asking you to decide 
that point, Ethel ?”’ 

‘‘What is your unbiased wish ?”’ she asked. 

“That is begging the question,’ he replied, 
gently; ‘“‘I have asked you and as you wish’?—— 
he paused, ever so slightly, ‘‘so it shall be.” 

She turned her great, luminous eyes upon him 
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and returned: ‘‘ Ever since I knew your mother I 
have longed to have her for mine, for my own. 
Remember, I never knew my mother.”’ 

It is needless to endeavor to describe the effect 
of these words upon the hearer. Enough, that if 
possible his love increased for the gentle girl, 
whose thoughts of happiness so closely reflected 
his own. 

‘“And now, speaking of our home, Ethel,” he 
said, “I would like to know when you will be 
willing to come home. Iam at leisure for a little 
while now and will be happier if I am able to feel 
sure of you before I go to Washington.” 

The girl’s cheeks turned rosy pink as she replied: 
‘Papa was speaking of it this morning; I think 
he has something to say to you.’ These words 
were hardly uttered when the Captain’s jovial 
voice was heard in the hall, and he entered the 
room, shaking the young statesman’s hand with 
a hearty grip. ‘‘I am glad to see you,” he said, 
‘‘T have a favor to ask of you.”’ His eyes twinkled 
mischievously as he curled the ends of his mus- 
tache. 

‘“Well, sir,’’ responded Fairman, ‘if possible, I 
will grant it.” 

‘*To begin with,’ returned Captain Joyce, ‘I 
have received notice that my absence is greatly 
felt. In those foreign ports you can never entirely 
depend upon your subordinate officers. Some- 
times you may come upon one in whom you can 
place unlimited confidence, but generally—you 
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know about the ‘begger on horseback ?’”’ Fair- 
man laughingly acknowledged having heard the 
proverb. ‘‘ Well, it seems,’’ continued the Captain, 
that one or two of those in command have been 
going on with a high hand, and neither Americans 
nor Japanese are going to stand such tyranny 
from an inferior officer. By a letter received this 
morning I find some of my most reliable men have 
refused to work until my return. Others have 
been put in their places, and a fine muddle they 
are making for yours truly. I must therefore cur- 
tail my holiday. I have a dispatch here ready to 
send if you and I can come to terms.”’ 

‘‘T do not quite understand you, sir,” said Fair- 
man, coloring with a little anxiety. 

“J will explain then,” said Captain Joyee. “I 
sincerely wish to see my daughter finally cared for 
before I leave. If then you are ready to take her 
off my hands’’—here he turned and drew her close 
to his side—‘‘I would wish to have it done within 
this month. I can then give her to you myself in- 
stead of making the gift by proxy.’’ Then more 
feelingly—‘‘ She is far more dear to me than you 
can know, young man, and I want to give her the 
finest wedding possible. To that end I can put off 
my departure until the first of next month. If you 
can manage this without inconvenience I will send 
this message at once; but if it does not suit you I 
will simply send no word but start at once.’’ The 
older man had actually allowed his voice to fall 
into a coolly calculating strain, as if the good or 
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ill of his child was a matter of business, but the 
younger man felt the strain like an electric shock. 
He knew that every fiber of the father’s heart was 
rebelling at the necessity of bringing the solemn 
matter to such a sudden issue, and he felt that no 
words of his could heal the pain at once. Frank 
did not look at Ethel, who had turned her face 
quite to her father’s breast, but he took her hand 
into his loving clasp and said, ‘“‘I was in the act of 
asking Ethel to name an early day, and now at 
whatever hour or place she may appoint she will 
find me awaiting her will; and I assure you, my 
dear sir, that no man ever could appreciate more 
highly than I do the trust you show me in giving 
to my care your only treasure. Ifit were possible 
to love her more than I have I would certainly do 
so now, but she has so wound herself into my 
heart and life that I think I could scarcely live 
without her. You can judge then that I will 
count the days until Ican take her home. I must 
tell you here,’’ he continued, ‘“‘that my ancestral 
home awaits her, and she is willing to become its 
mistress with my mother remaining there.” 

Ethel raised her blushing face and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
papa, I could not think of having her leave; be- 
sides I do so want a mother.” 

“T am more than contented,” the Captain re- 
turned, ‘‘and now, Frank, I hope you will never 
have cause to regret your choice, nor would I wish 
you ever to feel that my darling’s father was un- 
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fatherly or bold in speaking as I have done to- 
aay. 

“So far from that,’’ responded Fairman, “I 
thank you beyond expression that you have 
treated me so nobly. I am the one to watch that 
you may never regret your generous confidence.”’ 

There was a short and necessarily awkward 
silence until Fairman rose and said, ‘‘I will leave 
now, and if I may I will return this afternoon, 
when I trust you will be able to tell me upon 
what day you have decided to make me the hap- 
piest man in Maryland. Do not hesitate upon 
any matter concerning my business. I have every- 
thing in order, my mother will be delighted with 
the news, and any little arrangements about a 
financial future can be settled to-day.’’ He took 
his hat, gave his hand to the Captain, hesitated 
just a second, and then leaned down and kissed 
Ethel’s cheek, while the other was still held close 
against her father’s heart. 

In three weeks the wedding was to be, and 
preparations must be made at once. Fairman 
gave a plain statement of his estate, his house- 
hold and his bank account, and then smilingly 
said, ‘‘Ican give but myself and all that is mine 
as her settlement. If anything should happen to 
me she need not be brought to want, but if I live I 
hope some day to place her in a position that even 
‘you might approve.” 

Captain Joyce said nothing of his side of the 
business and both Ethel and Fairman were con- 
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tent, but before the wedding day his present was 
delivered in the shape of good bonds to an 
amount that surprised both his daughter and her 
future husband. 

‘“There is one thing that annoys me a little, 
Ethel,’ Fairman said when they were again alone. 
‘‘Tf you remember, mother told you of our visitor 
of some time ago ?”’ Ethel answered with a bright 
little nod and smile. ‘You know also that she 
carried her plans out with a slightly daring hand, 
and some parts of the house she had specially up- 
holstered and decorated to suit her complexion ?”’ 
‘I know that also,”’ said Ethel. “If you fear that 
I will object to them you are misled. I am not 
fair I own, but neither am I vain enough to wish 
to make that great loss and expense simply to 
have something that will agree with my darker 
style. I'll promise,’’ she continued, playfully, 
“that I'll not fret even if Ido look sallow beside 
the brightness, if only you do not criticise too 
severely.’’? And so it was arranged that nothing 
should be altered for her reception. The ceremony 
was to take place in the fine residence in which 
the Joyces lived, the reception would follow im- 
mediately and the next day the family would go 
down to the Fairman estate and participate in 
the happy home-coming, and in a day or two 
later Captain Joyce would start upon his return 
journey to Japan. 


26 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs. Joyce was a society lady of the superior 
class who enjoyed giving entertainments upon the 
most elaborate scale, in which nothing was per- 
mitted to appear that was not of the most refined 
nature. Her cultivated taste insured no glaring 
incongruity of color, decoration, menu or guest. 
Therefore, when the marriage of her niece was to 
be arranged no one doubted the perfection to 
which she would aspire, particularly as Ethel 
had always been acknowledged as the daughter 
of the house and a prime favorite with the whole 
family. Mr. Joyce was pleased with the pros- 
pect of her future, but, being less interested in the 
plans for the event, he had time to think of the 
loneliness that would fall upon the household 
when the loving girl was gone. She noticed his 
listlessness, and her anxious inquiries and sweet 
thoughtfulness made his trial still more difficult to 
bear, while her father blustered about as if he was 
in a hurry to have ‘‘the fuss’’ over, when in truth 
his heart was sore that he must leave so soon and 
not take her with him, as he had once hoped. 
Only a very careless individual could have been in- 
different to the Captain’s feelings. He had seen ~ 
his daughter five years before when he had made a 
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flying visit. Then she was a slight, pale girl with 
very little to say and a manner too shy to permit 
her to show any sign of affection for the noble and 
handsome man who said he was her father. The 
very thought that she did not know him had 
touched a chord in his heart that never ceased to 
vibrate when he thought of her, and he had 
grown to love her as absent daughters are seldom 
cared for. His idea had been to let her remain in 
Rosedale until she had arrived at her majority, 
when he would give her the choice of remaining 
there or of going to Japan with him, meaning to 
spend a long time with her to let her see how en- 
tirely his love had wound round her and how he 
longed to take her with him to one of the fairest 
homes on the quaint island. But circumstances 
had so altered the program that he felt bound to 
say nothing of this except so far as the depth of 
his affection was concerned, letting no touch of his 
disappointment mar the brightness of her life. He 
gave her more money than she knew how to use, 
as he had already given carte blanche to milliners, 
dressmakers, stationers, florists and caterers, and 
his sorrow was somewhat allayed by her assur- 
ance of looking forward to the time when he 
would give up his post and come to America to 
share her home for the remainder of his life. She 
insisted upon his driving with her, and he 
watched her ample pocket-book grow suspiciously 
smaller as she went from house to house among 
her poor people whom she had never neglected 
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notwithstanding her other numerous engage- 
ments. 

Fairman had returned home after a few days in 
order to make his home entirely fitting for his 
bride. She had so insisted upon the improvements 
remaining as they were that he made no change, 
but he and his mother had some doubt about 
their fitness. Mammy Susannah, who slipped 
into all their confidences, assured them that if 
Miss Ethel was so ‘‘lubly eberyting would suit 
her ’zackly, wifout any mo’ trouble;” but she 
stood over the servants directing the scrubbing, 
cleaning and polishing until everything shone like 
a mirror, and the old homestead looked beautiful 
enough to receive the very highest lady in the 
land. Chloe, Dinah and Carolina Virginny, the 
cook and her assistants, could scarcely prepare the 
meals for thinking and planning about the cook- 
ery. Mrs. Fairman had gladdened them with the 
promise that the home-coming should be a regular 
festival, in which the feast should be like that 
which welcomed herself to the house; so the 
bustle in the great kitchen was something won- 
derful to contemplate, and the importance of the 
dominant figures in that department eclipsed even 
that of the parlor maid, who generally considered 
herself the aristocrat of the household. The 
knowledge that a grand wedding breakfast was 
to be served in the bride’s home made emulation 
still more pronounced. Chloe would be heard to 
say many times, ‘I ain’t gwine fo’ to let no city 
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niggah git de bes’ ob me, no how,”’ and the stores 
with which that great old pantry was filled 
would have prepared a meal for a regiment. The 
grin on Chloe’s face when she announced her need 
of a ‘“‘leetle mo’ spices, Miss Bessie,” or ‘‘I’se 
’fraid yo’ has to git nudder cow, Mar’s Fairman,”’ 
would have created a laugh on the most lugubri- 
ous countenance. 

Mrs. Fairman was slightly doubtful about leav- 
ing home even long enough to witness the cere- 
mony for fear the preparations for the feast would 
begin so soon that a part of their elegance would 
be spoiled with waiting, but her son soon 
obtained assurances of strict obedience and prom- 
ises to wait until Mrs. Fairman should give the 
signal for the work to begin; so with Mammy 
Susannah as head of one department, Chloe the 
other, and Old Pete the outside superintendent, all 
things promised well, and the mother and son left 
for Rosedale the evening before the wedding. 

The scene presented to the great concourse of 
guests in the Joyce mansion on the evening of 
Ethel’s marriage was something not very soon to 
be forgotten. The drawing-room and parlors 
were changed to vast conservatories in which the 
most exquisite blending of living color and deli- 
cate perfumes touched the senses like benedictions 
from Nature’s perfect hands. But one spot, the 
arch of the great bay-window in the drawing- 
room, was reserved for the bridal party, and it 
was turned into a grotto of pure white, golden- 
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tongued callas, the delicate, spicy perfume of 
which pervaded the space like a dream of sweet- 
ness, now almost imperceptible, now making 
itself felt as if wafted from some far-off, flitting 
cloud. 

Had each guest been informed of the fitting 
garb she should provide, the picture could not 
have been made more complete. Those who were 
in mourning had donned rich purple or paler 
lavender, the older matrons were arrayed in sil- 
very grays or other sedate shades, while the 
younger ladies, whose numbers predominated, 
were in white or the softer tints of rose, blue or 
yellow, according to their complexions. One en- 
tering upon the scene just before the important 
personages appeared, when all were quietly 
awaiting their coming, would have been almost 
over-awed by the artistic beauty of both the 
human and floral display, while the lights from 
myriads of jets and wax candles added a radiance 
almost equal to sunlight. There was a low mur- 
mur and then a solemn hush as the sweet strains 
of the wedding march began, first low and muf- 
fled, as if in the distance, then louder, until it be- 
came almost triumphant when the train ap- 
proached the waiting clergyman, whose snow- 
white surplice added peculiar dignity to the scene. 
The custom of the groom and his best man stand- 
ing beside the officiate minister had just become 
fashionable, and for the brief moment that our 
youthful representative stood thus everyone had 
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time to note the strength of his noble character as 
depicted in his handsome face. The brow was 
smooth and broad, with the lines of earnest . 
thought just deep enough to show the constant 
use of the faculties. His cheeks were suffused 
with the color of perfect health and manly 
modesty, his bright, dark grey eyes shone 
out clearly from beneath his long, dark lashes, 
giving them a peculiar winsomeness, while many 
a guest noted the symmetry in which the square, 
slightly tilted chin played a prominent part. His 
youthful ambition had not led him to imagine 
that he needed a razor while his face was still in 
its tender boyhood, therefore his moustache of 
dark brown was only heavy enough to shadow, 
without concealing, the shapeliness of his lips or 
the beauty of his splendid teeth. He had been 
gifted also with sufficient taste to have permitted 
his hair to grow becomingly. Yet as he stood 
there not one could have accused him of vanity or 
foppery. It was evident that cultivation and re- 
finement were inbred, and that the care and ap- 
pearance of his dress was natural as his breath- 
ing. Not an enemy looked upon him that day, for 
the only one that could have spoiled the occasion 
by some of her machinations was far away. 

But the bride in her long train of satin, lace and 
living orange blossoms came forward leaning 
upon her father’s arm, and he, in the full uniform 
of his rank, was a grandly noble foil to her fragile 
loveliness. His rich voice trembled as he gave her 
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away, and in a few moments the holy ceremony 
had made Frank Fairman and Ethel Joyce man 
and wife. 

- By a very thoughtful arrangement of Mrs. 
Joyce, Mrs. Fairman was the first one to greet her 
new daughter, and a sweet picture they made for 
an instant as they looked at each other uncon- 
scious of other eyes. Mrs. Fairman was maturely 
beautiful in silver and lace, while Ethel was fair as 
an angel might be with the light of love in her 
soft, brown eyes, and a diamond star in her rip-~ 
pling black hair. Superbly beautiful the wedded 
pair looked as they stood in the lily grotto receiv- 
ing truly heart-felt congratulations. 

The wedding feast would have charmed even 
dubious Chloe, with its service of silver, cut glass 
and priceless china, and the viands, some of which 
had been brought from the North, she could 
hardly have understood. 

A reception followed at which a vast number of 
less intimate friends were present, making a con- 
tinual stream of fashion, beauty and elegance for 
an hour or two. And then the two went out from 
the gentle girl’s home into the life of love and care 
awaiting them, happy, hopeful and glad, knowing 
there would be shadows, but fearing them not as 
they looked above and beyond into the clear sun- 
shine of the future. 

After their departure Captain Joyce became the 
lion of the evening, and bright eyes and sweet 
smiles must for once be pardoned if they turned 
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very often in his direction, for his blue and gold 
uniform, his majestic figure and genial smile were 
enough to provoke admiration, while his rich 
voice and noble face charmed old and young, man 
and woman. He talked genuine Japanese, Chinese 
and a funny mongrel Corean until the house was 
noisy with the fun of it. He illustrated pigeon 
English until his listeners held their sides and 
fairly begged for mercy. And then he gave little 
touches of authentic history that opened the eyes 
_of even the more intelligent of his audience. But 
time flew, and as the last guest departed father, 
aunt and uncle made a tour of the rooms, arm in 
arm, talking brightly at first, then less cheerily, un- 
til the music room was reached, when they clasped 
hands, looked into each other’s eyes and then 
broke down as only brave, strong natures will 
sometimes. Surely the bright, young couple must 
have felt some shadow of that heart-breaking sor- 
row as well as the holy: peace of the loving God- 
speed from those three to whom Ethel, lovely, 
winsome Ethel, was little short of an idol. Mrs. 
Fairman, who was to remain their guest for a 
day or two, saw nothing of this, but she felt and 
knew it all, and she prayed that the sacrifice 
would redound in blessings to her children, while 
also pleading that the sadness of the forsaken 
home-nest would soon give place to joy in Ethel’s 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER: XXI. 


Christmas Eve was the time decided upon for 
the home-coming of the master and new mistress 
of the Fairman estate, and the joy of the whole 
family, including, in its widest sense, servants and 
all, was genuine and hearty. Mammy Susannah 
had imagined that they were to come at once 
after the wedding, hence her haste to complete 
preparations. When it was announced that they 
were going to travel North for a week or two, she 
felt in duty bound to repeat the general cleansing, 
while poor Chloe, whose hopes had been crushed 
by the delay, Yound it necessary to increase her 
stores, and to go visiting among her friends, ask- 
ing for new recipes in the line of delicacies, and 
managing by very cute questioning to obtain a 
few additions to her already wonderful catalogue. 
She would return with a peculiar air of conscious 
superiority, but by one means or another her sur- 
charged mind had to unload itself sufficiently to 
let some one know of her successful hunt for 
rarities. ‘Sho’ ’nuf, I war jes’ gwine done it dat 
way!’’ she would exclaim, ‘but ole Jemime, she 
done ’member me ob it. Yah! Yah! Won’ she 
gwine be fooled w’en she fin’ I knose bettah’n her. 
Yah! Yah!” 
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A peculiarity of nearly all the colored hands on 
the estate was their pride in having been the 
slaves of the family ‘‘befo’ de wah.’”’ There was 
not one who did not_tell of it either about 
themselves or their parents, and they never, 
neglected to be overwhelmed with surprise 
when pay-day arrived and they received their 
wages. Several of the older ones refused to touch 
the money, and were so earnest about it that, in- 
variably, it had to be put in their pockets. After 
that, of course, they used it or put it away, as the 
case might be. Judge of the surprise then, when a 
wedding present arrived one day previous to 
Christmas Eve in the shape of a new upright 
piano. It came with the address most distinctly 
marked, but no card or other sign attached. 
When it arrived the smiling black faces of the 
whole retinue watched it with great anxiety. 
Buchanan Johnson and a boy of particular agil- 
ity, named Didermus, ‘‘Dermus for sho’t,’’? went 
through every motion of the men who unloaded 
and removed the packing case from the precious 
article. They groaned as its weight strained the 
muscles of the sturdy movers; they stooped, and 
stretched, and turned through the hall and into 
the doorway of the drawing-room; and they 
frowned, grinned, sighed and perspired with anx- 
iety when the case was pried and knocked apart. 
‘Nah, yo’ done bust dat pie-ah-nah!”’ exclaimed 
Dermus, when a long, ripping sound smote upon 
his ear, and he could contain his nervous fears no 
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longer. But it was only a crack in the wooden 
covering, which having begun on removing a 
large nail continued on down of its own accord. 
Mrs. Fairman was soon interested in the proceed- 
ings herself, and so completely at sea concerning 
the donor, that she did not notice that all the 
darkies on the place were gathered around the 
door, in the hall-way, or in the room, watching 
with great interest, until an exclamation of de- 
light burst from those who could see the really 
beautiful instrument, and communicating itself in 
increasing volume to those who, with eagerly 
stretched necks, were yet excluded from the sight. 
Their mistress looked around upon them with a 
slight touch of anger, and her voice was in the act 
of speaking disapproval, when the elder of the 
two men took from the crown of his hat two 
papers, one of which, being only the voucher of 
the proper deliyery of the article, he requested her 
to sign. After she returned it he was going to 
give her the other paper with a rather obsequious 
bow and scrape, when Augusty Mariah Matildy, 
the parlor maid, who, her mistress noticed for the 
first time, was arrayed in her finest attire, stepped 
toward her and said, ‘‘ Mistah Drivah, dat ahticle 
of superscription b’longs to me.”’ ‘ Wull it does 
not,”’ replied the smiling Irishman. ‘Don’ yo’ go 
callin’ me liah, sah! I done tole yo’ it’s fo’ me,” 
returned Augusty Mariah, loftily. ‘‘Oi’ll lave it to 
the lady if it is,” said the man, reaching the paper 
toward her mistress. The real distress in 
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Augusty’s face touched Mrs. Fairman, who said, 
“Tf you please, open the paper and see to whom it 
is addressed.” Standing with his feet quite far 
apart, his head thrown back and a smile of the ut- 
most triumph on his broad, red face the man shook 
the paper, unfolded it deliberately, lifted it up to 
the level of his eyes, winked, cleared his throat and 
read, in perfect sobriety, ‘‘To the misthress of the 
house. Whut did Oi obsarve till ye ?”’ he inquired, 
with a twinkle in his eye and a roaring laugh as 
he bowed to the irate Augusty. For an instant 
there was a tableau; the Irishman holding the 
paper toward Mrs. Fairman and laughing in the 
girl’s face, while she confronted him with flashing 
eyes and the red blood gleaming through the rich 
coffee color of her smooth cheeks, while the lady 
looked on amused and puzzled at the turn affairs 
had taken. In a moment she realized that the 
man either could not or would not read. 
Augusty’s mind grasped that idea also, and she 
courtesied as only a graceful person can, as she re- 
quested him to let her see the note, ‘jus’ one 
second, sah.”’ ‘Much good it wull do ye,” he 
said, seornfully, as she took from his half-willing 
hand the disputed article, which she read: ‘‘ Miss 
Wupisty eMatian “Matidy Lee, Dr. “to ——— 
Piannah Co., etc.’’ She grew taller as she uttered 
the full statement until she came to the price 
when her voice fairly shook with excitement, and 
her eyes became blinded as she ended with ‘ Re- 
ceived Payment.” The amazement of the van- 
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quished expressman was depicted in the most 
amusing fashion from his hair, that he pushed un- 
til it stood upright, to his feet that seemed to 
shiver in his shoes. His companion laughed out- 
right, Mrs. Fairman smiled, Augusty turned up 
her nose in unspeakable scorn, while the watching 
darkies, not understanding the case, either grinned 
or put on a woeful countenance, according to 
their several interpretations of the scene. Most of 
them, however, feared that by some means or 
other that slip of paper meant something disas- 
trous, and they would scarcely have been sur- 
prised if the piano had vanished from before their 
eyes. 

“Uf ye’ll let me have my say, mum,” spoke the 
hitherto silent assistant, ‘‘the bill is all right, and 
the resate is co-rect. Come away, Mike. Wull ye 
ever have sinse to hould yer rattlin’ tongue ?’’ he 
continued, turning to his companion. ‘‘Ye’ve 
done it now, to be sure, latting a nayger tache ye 
ye’re latthers.’? So saying he turned away, tak- 
ing his luckless superior by the arm, and soon the 
wagon rolled out of the gate. 

Mrs. Fairman looked first at the new instru- 
ment and then at the concourse of smiling, 
snickering colored people, who held themselves in 
good order as if awaiting a signal from some one. 
After considerable hustling, pushing and ‘“hish- 
ing’’ Buchanan Johnson, who, by the way, gloried 
in his well greased and glossy locks and a resplend- 
ent mustache, with scarcely a kink in it, found 
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himself in front of the piano, and placed his hand 
upon it, but was immediately compelled to re- 
move it until a snowy handkerchief was placed 
upon the spot by Augusty. He waited with be- 
coming patience until he might replace his hand 
before he commenced. Having assumed a proper 
position, one hand upon the handkerchief, the 
other in the breast of his coat, his feet at right 
angles and his eyes lifted toward the ceiling, he 
cleared his throat and began— 

‘““My deah Mastah and Mistess, being as dey 
ain’t heah, I mean Miss Bessie, I hopes you will 
*cept dis heah prasn’t from de han’s on dis ’state 
w’at blongs to yo’. We’s put lots of dollahs into 
dat, I mean dis piannah for to ’spress dat we lubs 
yo’ bof an’ we done knows nuffin else w’at done 
be good ’nuf for yo’.”’ There was evidently more 
speech, but either Buchanan forgot it or the stress 
of feeling was too great for he stopped, and then 
there was a pause before the assembly cheered his 
performance. 

Mrs. Fairman concealed her amusement at the 
manner in which she became the recipient of the 
gift, and she asked Augusty, who seemed to be the 
prime mover of the affair, if she would explain. 
Her feelings were deeply stirred when she found 
that in response, Augusty asserted that she 
didn’t know what was needed more than 
a piano in the drawing-room, as both the 
master and his wife played. ‘An’ how was 
dey bof gwine to play on one piannah?’’ was 
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the inquiry settled by the more intelligent parlor- 
maid and the proud Mammy Susannah. The 
whole retinue of help put in their many years’ say- 
ings, which had been placed in the hands of a re- 
sponsible man, who, after considerable protest, 
had not only yielded to their demand, but had 
negotiated the affair in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, leaving still a small balance to each one’s 
account. With child-like simplicity they were ex- 
ceedingly delighted with the feeling of proprietor- 
ship in the gift, which they felt almost as if they 
had obtained for nothing because they still had 
money in their bank books. Their glee was un- 
bounded when they were told that they would 
have to meet in good order on the next evening 
and formally present the piano to the bride and 
groom; and they tiptoed around it as if they were 
afraid it would go off when given permission to 
file in and look at its brilliantly polished surface. 
The perfect training of the household was clearly . 
demonstrated when ten minutes afterwards every 
man, woman and child was in his or her proper 
place, and work or play progressing as usual. 
From necessity the negro quarters were little 
changed from the time of slavery. The cabins 
were not so numerous and several of them had 
been enlarged and improved, but as a general 
thing life remained much the same to the con- 
tented creatures. Their tasks completed, they 
were at liberty to enjoy themselves in their own 
fashion. All counted, there were about twenty- 
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five, including the half-grown and pickaninnies. 
As soon as the children were old enough they 
were taught some branch of industry, either out- 
side or inside, according to their choice; then, 
when they were grown, they were well trained 
and never at a loss for situations, the knowledge © 
of their being from the Fairman estate being suffi- 
cient recommendation. They seldom, if ever, dis- 
appointed, and the inherent sin of pilfering hav- 
ing been eradicated by special care, they were 
peculiarly desirable for that one point, if no other. 
Chloe and Jeremiah Methuselah, her husband, at 
one time were a pair of incorrigible youngsters 
with whom every punishment short of the lash 
had been resorted to without apparent benefit, 
until one day their mistress, our Representative’s 
grandmother, became so discouraged that she sat 
down and cried with despondent hopelessness. 
Chloe thought she was weeping for the loss of a 
ring that she had purloined and bestowed upon 
Jeremiah. When they were both made to under- 
stand that it was their wickedness, and not the 
loss, which grieved Miss Miriam, they were 
touched beyond words, and nothing of real value 
ever disappeared afterwards. As years went on, 
and they were married, many a time Miss Miriam 
heard Chloe lecture her ‘‘chilluns”’ ‘“’bout de sin 
ob stealing.”’ 


27 
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CHAP EER ReA cr 


Bright and fair Christmas Eve arose, painting 
the sky with pink and primrose before it took the 
dazzling gold of full-fledged day. The mansion 
windows reflected it without soil of the smallest 
touch on their polished glass. The carriage drive 
looked like’a clear streak of sunlight in its fresh 
dressing of red gravel. The white and green paint 
of doors and window frames, the Indian red of the 
sashes and the less expensive red of the roof shone 
as if they were bathed in dew, as they would be in 
afew weeks. The lawn, which never entirely lost 
its soft green tint, was smooth and clean asa 
floor; the few evergreens stood like watchful sen- 
tinels here and there among the great magnolias, 
whose large buds might have deceived one into 
the belief that Spring was near, for this mild day 
they looked as if their leaves were in the act of un- 
folding; to-morrow the cold would close them 
tight as if they had never dared to take a balmy 
breath from the sun-warmed, southern wind. 
Upon the whole place there rested an air of ex- 
pectant quiet, like a Summer Sabbath just before 
the church bells toss their swelling music to the 
breeze. Not a human being was visible for a time, 
then one after another they began to flit about 
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the negro quarters, but without the usual weekday 
bustle. Everything was ready and waiting for 
the coming home of the bride, and an almost 
breathless hush seemed to be the necessary pre- 
lude to the rejoicing that would follow. Break- 
fast was soon over and all traces of it cleared 
from the breakfast-room of the mansion, and from 
the faces of the pickaninnies, who were spanked, 
shaken, coaxed or frightened into the pervading 
quietness. At ten o’clock the carriage appeared 
that was to bring the couple from the station. It 
was so cleaned and polished that it looked like 
new; the harness was oiled and rubbed, and the 
horses groomed until the sunshine found no flaw 
in the whole turnout, and Christopher Caesar, 
who was the postillion, showed his ivory teeth 
from ear to ear as he mounted the seat, resplend- 
ent as he was in his new livery of dark green 
with gilt buttons, and a white cockade in his 
glossy hat. White ribbons tied the whip, and a 
bunch of sweet Cape Jessamine and feather pine 
‘was fastened to the left cushion of the carriage. 
The train was not due for half an hour, but Mrs. 
Fairman had not the heart to prevent the happy 
coachman from being in time to display the beau- 
tiful conveyance and his own gorgeous person. 

It had been pre-arranged that at the tap of the 
great bell, which had never been taken down since 
the vast plantation had become a memory, the 
whole company of servants and their children 
should gather in front of the house and wait to 
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give the home-comers a hearty welcome. As the 
moments sped restless expectancy shown in the 
faces of the house-maids, and Mammy, after vain 
efforts at containing herself, came to Mrs. Fair- 
man, and said, ‘‘Miss Bessie, we’s po’ful ’fear’d 
we’s gwine to be late.”’ 

That lady’s heart was too full to speak; she 
merely nodded her head when the great bell 
swung, and the next instant a brilliant crowd 
disposed itself in picturesque attitudes upon the 
broad porch, down the steps, and out on the bor- 
ders of the drive. Toddling, bow-legged babies, 
in all shades from ebony to the pale mulatto, 
dressed in colors rivalling the rainbow, were held 
in check by their smiling mothers. 

They stood, two rows of dusky, smiling faces, 
shining eyes and glittering teeth, in best Sunday 
clothes, making kaleidoscopic pictures as the fig- 
ures moved restlessly from one foot to the other, 
or as older ones went after the little toddlers who 
insisted upon playing upon the drive, making 
mothers and sisters scream as if the expected 
horses were already trampling upon the helpless 
youngsters. The house servants were too grand 
to mingle with those on the lawn; they formed, in- 
stead, a picturesque background for Mrs. Fair- 
man, who had come forth to please them, although 
it must be some minutes before the party could 
arrive. 

No more perfect day ever blessed the month ot 
December. There was no chill in the sun-warmed 
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air and no cloud in the perfect blue of the sky. At 
last there was a sound of distant wheels, a tramp 
of horses, and when the leader’s head showed on 
the last curve of the drive a shout went up from 
every throat—babies and all—as if it had been re- 
hearsed for the occasion, and when the carriage 
reached the porch block such a bowing, scraping, 
grinning welcome as was extended to its occu- 
pants will not often be accorded. The winsome 
smile with which Ethel received this welcome won 
the hearts of even the most doubtful and dignified 
individual, of which there had been several who 
feared for the happiness of their beloved master. 
Jerusha Virginia, otherwise ‘‘Aunt Roosh,” had 
shaken her shock of grey wool, rolled up her eyes 
and declared that ‘‘no good, nohow, gwine to 
come ob city bohn vidgils comin’ to ober rale ole 
plantashun ways.’ But that same Aunt Roosh 
was one of the first to fall in love with the ‘‘city 
vidgil’’ and to declare that she ‘‘al’ys done b’lebe 
dat young Missis gwine to be de right kine for 
sich a ’scratic place.’”’ Suffice it, that everyone 
was perfectly enchanted with the girl, who, to 
their unbounded delight, spoke to each one as she 
passed, and actually stooped to pat a pretty, 
brown-eyed, wondering baby who was held up to 
see her as she entered the piazza. 

Within, the rooms had been decorated with 
flowers, white and pink, and with feathery moss 
and fern, and by a most happy coincidence the 
very first thing that attracted the eyes of the 
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home-comers was the new piano. An exclamation 
from Frank made the parlor-made fairly weep 
with delight, while the others who were watching 
for the surprise could not contain themselves. A 
few words of heartfelt thanks from the groom 
were received with acclamation, and when Ethel 
drew off her gloves and sat down at once to try 
it, choosing with the fine tact peculiar to her, 
‘Way Down Upon de Swanee River,’”’ the demon- 
strations of delight elude description. No imagi- 
nation could quite depict the singing, the contort- 
ing, the dancing of that crowd of over-joyed 
darkies, some of whom expressed the exuberance 
of their feelings by turning heels over head, others 
struck out with such force that they knocked their 
companions off their feet, while between the verses 
the regular tap of a score or two of feet, the half 
suppressed laughs, giggles and titters were inex- 
pressibly ludicrous. Mrs. Fairman laughed heart- 
ily, which was taken as license for further demon- 
strations, until she found that the morning greet- 
ing was becoming a regular break-down, a thing 
not to be desired when the wedding breakfast was 
promised for twelve o’clock. At her request the 
music ceased, and her son promised plenty of 
music and dancing for the evening if all went to 
their proper work right away. Work, indeed! 
When everything was complete except the finish- 
ing touches to the breakfast! The few select 
guests began to arrive. Christopher Caeser had 
been sent to the station to meet some who came 
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by train, and Ethel turned just in time to see his 
important air as he preceded another carriage or 
two. He sat as if cut from wood, so tall, so round 
in the chest, so perfectly, squarely flat in the back, 
while the whip with its white favor looked as if it 
was immovably fastened to the firm, finely-gloved 
hand. He made no motion as his other hand 
guided the horses in a graceful curve to the step- 
ping-block; he did not even turn his eyes when the 
footman opened the door of the carriage, but his 
chest swelled as if with an enormous sigh at the 
very weight of his grandeur at having driven Cap- 
tain Joyce, in full dress uniform, Joseph Joyce in 
finest civilian costume and Mrs. Joyce, whose ex- 
quisite velvet and lace had attracted his quick eye. 
Of course, however, everything was subservient to 
the Captain’s blue and gold! Had he been told 
that this was the monarch of half the world he 
would have taken it for granted on the strength 
of those gorgeous epaulettes and that glittering 
scabbard. The obsequiousness of the servants 
amused the Captain exceedingly, and he had a 
bright smile and pleasant word for everyone, 
mastering their names in short order and enter- 
taining them beyond measure at his pronuncia- 
tion. In fact, the handsome officer was the life of 
the party. His toasts at the wedding breakfast 
were repeated many times after he was thousands 
of miles away. In fact, it was not until then that 
the pathos and tenderness were realized and 
appreciated by those who could not know his 
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great heart was aching with the thought of his 
return to that far-off post among strangers. 

The breakfast table was laden to its full ca- 
pacity with the gems of Chloe’s art. The snowy 
corn-bread put all northern imitations to shame 
in its tender sweetness and rich flavor; the Mary- 
land biscuits were ready to split apart of their 
own accord; the pop-overs could not contain 
theniselves, but were actually swelling up till they 
burst; the oyster patties, fried oysters, raw 
oysters, wine-dressed terrapin, chicken salad, 
roast chicken, fried chicken and the pride of every 
Southern heart, the great, tender. juicy beefsteak, 
were one and all the perfect representative of its 
kind, while the beautiful and marvellous desserts 
that the tyranical cook insisted upon placing 
upon the breakfast table gave a rich promise of 
the gastronomic pleasure in store for a late din- 
ner. Chloe was not unhappy when the busy 
waitresses told her that the breakfast was ‘‘all 
eat up ’cept the goodies,’ for she was anxious to 
see the destruction of her handiwork, and her fat 
sides shook with glee as she sent the most deli- 
cious coffee and chocolate to the table in the finest 
of china and most brilliant of silver. She stole to 
the door of the breakfast room in time to hear the 
many flattering comments upon the feast, and she 
was compelled to cover her head with her ample 
apron and stuff a good portion of it into her 
mouth to keep her exultant laughter from being 
heard. Her assistants, with whom she was gener- 
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ously willing to share a portion of credit, stood 
close behind craning their necks and straining 
their ears to hear the words which so delighted 
their chief. When Mrs. Fairman rose from the 
table they all tiptoed away, tripping and giggling 
until they entered the kitchen, when several steps 
of a jubilee dance expressed their satisfaction. A 
miraculously short time sufficed to clear away all 
traces of the breakfast, and to lay out the provi- 
sions for thedinner which was to be atsix o’clock, 
so as to allow a good long evening for the hands 
to enjoy their promised “ break-down.”’ 

The new mistress proposed that they have a 
very plain dinner, thinking to please the cooks 
whom she supposed would be tired, but her hus- 
band assured her that Chloe rested only while she 
worked. In proof of this Fairman escorted his 
wife into Chloe’s domain and told her to repeat 
the kind proposition. Chloe’s round face and 
double chin fairly turned rigid with amazement as 
she asked to know if anybody ‘‘s’posed ole Chloe 
gwine done starb ’em?”’ Ethel pacified her by tell- 
ing her that she would be hungry for the dinner, 
and praised the perfect cleanliness and brightness 
of the commodious old kitchen. Surely it deserved 
it, with its ovens old and new, its scores of cook- 
ing utensils each brighter than its neighbor; its 
great pantry whose open door displayed plenty 
and order; its tall, wide, polished windows, and 
its general indescribable air of healthful viands 
daintily prepared. There was nothing stale, with- 
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ered or doubtful either in it or the capacious 
cellar, that, like many other Southern cellars, was 
only a step below the kitchen, and very little less 
light and airy than that room. Dinah was eager 
to display everything, even to the cool vaults, but 
Ethel’s light dress and shoes would not permit 
that at present. Her promise to inspect every 
nook and corner in a day or two appeased the 
girl, who was ready to worship the new mistress 
with all her impulsive heart. 

Such an eventful Christmas Eve was seldom ac- 
corded to any family, the joyful matter of the 
home-bringing of the bride being intermingled 
with the usual mysterious affairs of the season, 
making the occasion one of most excitable in- 
terest. Hidden packages were suddenly discov- 
ered and as quickly put out of sight. Conscious 
faces became more conscious by trying to appear 
unconscious. Smiles were changed to long, dismal 
features, belied by dancing eyes; and swiftly mov- 
ing figures flitted like shadows from room to 
room, from closet to closet, while the turning of 
keys in all directions might have been mistaken 
for a panic concerning burglary. Fora time the 
evening jubilee was almost forgotten in the com- 
pleting of Christmas arrangements. At last every 
package was duly addressed and ready to find it- 
self surreptitiously placed in stockings, at bed- 
room doors or under breakfast plates, and the 
family was free to enjoy without anxiety the 
dinner which almost left nothing to be desired for 
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the Christmas feast. A number of friends had 
been invited and the cooks gloried in the perfect 
success of every dish. How quickly and quietly 
the clearing away was done, and how magically 
the hands slipped into their holiday attire, were 
subjects of wonderment for the lady guests who 
were all taking lessons in the art of managing 
colored help. Whether they ever succeeded is 
doubtful, for these servants had become part and 
parcel of the very life of the estate, yet even they 
sometimes went along a wrong tack and gave 
Mrs. Fairman a sorry time for a little while 
Judging by her manner and that of her son there 
was no doubt that thelaw of loving kindness was 
the chief rule followed by them, together with a 
strong backing of gentle firmness and a consistent 
code of punishment, never corporeal, but always 
strictly enforced. All punishments were made to 
end at Christmas time; hence, the holiday was 
doubly dear to some one every season. There was 
but one culprit to exculpate this joyous evening. 
She had been forbidden to wear anything but an 
ordinary working dress and bandana for a 
month. No one would have known her person- 
ality had she not prepared for herself a bright red 
and white dress with outlandish ruffles and a 
glaring yellow and green bandana, stiff and new, 
making herself a flashing meteor among her gayly 
clad sisters. 

‘*Vook at Liza! Oh, golly, ain’t-she some!” 

“Look at dat nose scrapin’ de sky. War dem 
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white folks now, hum!’’ and many more expres- 
sions equally derisive met her ears, but secure in 
the grandeur of her apparel she gave no retort 
whatever, but when the time came for assembling 
in the great jubilee room, in the quarters, she 
selected a most observable place, possibly hoping 
to overawe the white assemblage for whom seats 
were arranged so that they need not miss any of 
the performance. 

Conspicuous at one end of the room were four 
chairs, raised upon a platform, ostensibly for the 
orchestra, which did not appear, however, until 
everyone was present, and all were becoming rest- 
less with anticipation. Fairman understood the 
delay, and, to make the affair begin with proper 
vim, he began a soft clapping which was taken up 
by some of the men and continued until the musi- 
cians were satisfied to make their appearance, 
when they were greeted with a round of applause. 
This they received with such a ludicrous display 
of professionable dignity that a burst of uncon- 
trollable laughter broke from every guest. As for 
the colored people, they all looked too solemnly 
impressed to smile. The difficulty of getting the 
violins and banjos—there were two of each—in 
perfect tune required such humming, scratching 
and twanging that even the most patient of the 
party began to get extremely restless. Finally, 
the fastidious musicians were satisfied, and they 
waited with uplifted bows for the signal to begin, 
such being given by George Washington Jackson, 
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easily recognized by well oiled curls, a dress suit 
short in the sleeves, long in the legs, and display- 
ing a very great deal of shirt-front. However, he 
deserved the prominence if it rested upon his voice, 
for it was rarely rich and clear, and his manner of 
articulation gave the impression of cultivation. 
He not only announced the songs to be sung, but 
he led the singing in such a manner as to compel 
the chorus to hold the proper pitch. 

This was the first concert of the kind that Ethel 
had ever heard, and she was quite attracted by 
the extremely picturesque costumes, and the musi- 
cal, if not artistic, rendition of ‘Old Kentucky,”’ 
“‘Suwanee: River,” ‘‘’Possum up de Gum Tree,”’ 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’’ and many other 
favorites, which were rendered with such spirit 
and delight that the time flew. Mrs. Fairman 
was necessitated to tell the ‘‘Managah”’ that if 
he did not soon order dance music it would be too 
late. Quick as thought the change began; benches 
were removed, fiddles and banjos returned, trains, 
of which there were several, tucked up, ‘“‘ paht- 
nahs’’ chosen with many bows, smiles and much 
pretence of shyness, and the real entertainment of 
the jubilee began. Reels, cotillions, quadrilles, 
galops, yes, even waltzes, were danced as only 
negroes can dance them, with every muscle of their 
lithe and generally graceful bodies. What if the 
old were stiff and the young unacquainted with 
the figures, which were shouted loud enough to be 
heard a quarter of a mile away! No one frowned 
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at mistakes, and if they did make grimaces at 
trampled on toes they only looked like a part of 
the grotesque performance, while the trend of each 
separate dance to a regulation break-down at the 
end created such merry, light-hearted laughter 
that the white audience watched for it with inter- 
est, and half regretted the dignified call to 
“ohdah”’ by the floor manager, his desire being 
to keep their energies in reserve for the finale. 
Then came a lull in which the lords and ladies 
promenaded, fanned and flirted, bowed and whis- 
pered with all proper regard to fashionable usage 
until refreshments were served. After which Mrs. 
Fairman and George Washington Jackson, and 
Mr. Fairman and Jeremiah Methusaleh danced a 
real old style minuet with such perfect grace that 
it had to be repeated, as much for the white as the 
dark audience. The crowning performance, from 
necessity retained until the last, was the extremely 
unique entertainment which the city folks appre- 
ciated amazingly. Such pirouetting and prancing, 
such singing, clapping of hands and stamping, 
such rhythmic contortions and laughter, and the 
wonderful display of brilliant eyes and ivory teeth 
has seldom been seen since the days of slavery, 
when the stolen meetings were so far apart that 
the exuberant spirits so long suppressed broke all 
bounds, defying for the time the cruel thrashings 
that were sure to follow detection. There was 
happiness there, certainly, simply because the race 
is the most truly child-like in its felicitous forget- 
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fulness of want, care or cruelty; but in this party 
there was utter abandonment to enjoyment of a 
full fed and carefully guarded lot of people to 
whom even bereavement could not cause lasting 
pain. Wilder and more grotesque grew the break- 
down. Music ceased as the sedate musicians 
could withstand the temptation no longer, but 
flinging themselves from the platform they sprung 
into the very midst of the merry dancers. One 
banjoist tossed his banjo over his head, made cir- 
cuits with it in long sweeps towards his feet, the 
while twanging upon its most musical string, the 
sound from which made such weird melody that it 
was a fit accompaniment to the merriment. But 
even that ceased, and then the signal to stop was 
given, none too soon, for some, perspiring, panting 
and thirsty, were very near to hysterical exhaus- 
tion. After perfectly restored quiet, a rest of a few 
minutes followed, and then a sweet old hymn fin- 
ished the celebration of the home-bringing of the 
bride and the Christmas Eve jubilee. 4 
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CHAPTHREXXUT 


A soft line of glittering crystals covered the 
landscapes on that fair Christmas when every- 
one’s eyes opened long before the usual hour. 
Chloe had better sense than to provide an elabo- 
rate breakfast, knowing by experience how taste- 
less the viands are when beautiful gift surprises 
call for the appreciation and delight of everyone. 
Not one had been forgotten, and each present was 
chosen with particular regard to the individual. 
Therefore, the expressions of delight were equal to 
the number of occupants. Captain Joyce had been 
neither careless nor sparing of expense, so that his 
new son, Mother Fairman, as well as Ethel and 
his other near relations were made happy with 
“unexpectedly handsome presents. His voice was 
slightly husky when he answered the outbursts of 
thanks, and his eyes grew dim when Ethel sat 
upon his knee and clasped her arms about his 
neck. ‘‘I will not be able to stand my absence 
long, I fear,”’ he said, “if you all make yourselves 
so extremely lovable to me.”’ Ethel’s lips stopped 
his voice, when he kissed her tenderly again and 
again, saying, ‘‘You must not, little girl, or you 
will have me taking French leave.’’ But he held 
her closer and smiled when her face grew sombre. 
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Immediately after breafast there was a call for 
everyone on the estate to meet in the Hall, a large 
room which ran through the center of the house, 
dividing it into equal parts. It was furnished 
with light divans and sofas, and had an air of 
summery warmth from a deep, open fire-place in 
which a couple of large logs were burning in dig- 
nified calmness, as if they knew that they were ex- 
pected to keep the temperature at about the same 
degree all day and evening. When all wereassem- 
bled they listened with most respectful attention to 
the beautifully simple service for the day, as pro- 
vided in the Episcopal church, making all responses 
with feeling emphasis. Then a Thanksgiving 
prayer was offered, and the young master spoke 
of the blessed gift, which, surmounting all others, 
should be accepted on that day with truly 
thankful hearts, and with loving respect for its 
sacredness; reminding his attentive audience that 
the presents, so kindly given and gladly accepted, 
were in reality symbols of the one Great Gift to 
man, and that they should be cherished partly on 
that account, as also in remembrance of loving 
friends and relatives, of whom none could possibly 
be so perfectly and unselfishly loving as_ the 
Father who sent his Son, a present beyond all 
price, to each and everyone. 

A calm intensity of thankfulness rested upon the 
mixed assembly, who kept silence for some time 
after the beautiful benediction had been pro- 
nounced by the Captain in a voice full of pathos 
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and feeling. No one need have questioned why the 
Fairman darkies were never rudely noisy or hilari- 
ous upon the sacred holidays, had they been ad- 
mitted to their morning services which were never 
neglected, even when the master was absent or 
the mistress ill. There were several among them-~ 
selves fully able to carry out the programme with- 
out mistake and with very little blundering. 

The day passed in unimpaired happiness, the 
dinner being so faultlessly prepared, the venison, 
turkey and beef, the vegetables, fruits and 
desserts, and the exquisite flowers being each the 
best of its kind, that even Aunt Roosh, who often 
appointed herself the overseer or inspector, could 
discover no slightest flaw. The only shadow 
was when the goodnights were spoken, because 
the morrow would bring the departure of the be- 
loved guests, and then only another week would 
pass when the Captain must leave for his far-off 
post of duty. Yet when that morning broke it 
was so fair and sweet, the beautiful country in 
which the homestead stood, like a finely set gem, 
looked so golden bright under the gorgeous glow 
of the newly risen sun, that tears seemed out of 
place and good-byes were not so difficult of utter- 
ance. So after all it was not an unhappy, tear- 
stained face that turned to look across the fields, 
toward the stables and negro quarters, along the 
trim drives, and at last into the generous old 
home that had opened its great doors wide in 
hearty welcome to their master’s chosen help- 
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meet, his sweet, beautiful, young wife, whose 
every expression gave promise of a loving, gentle 
sway. Fairman had been by her side watching 
her with silent interest as her father left them, but 
when they neared the door he stepped in front of 
her, stood on the upper step, and extended his 
arms, while his beautiful eyes spoke the gladdest 
welcome of all that she had received. And so they 
entered the house together, perfectly contented 
with the lot assigned them, and bravely willing to 
face the bitter as well as the sweet of life, with 
perfect love and faith in each other. 

For a while Fairman was permitted leisure and 
he intended to take it, feeling confident that when 
he started once more upon his life-work he would 
find very little rest. He needed time to fully realize 
that he was truly a Congressman, one chosen by 
the people, with no effort of his own. His heart 
swelled with thankfulness, and he determined to 
give himself to the work with all the strength of 
character and firmness of will which he could com- 
mand. He was glad, too, to have time to become 
so thoroughly used to the happiness of having for 
his life companion this beautiful ideal of wifehood, 
that there would be no dangcr of a sudden 
thought or a swift realization coming between 
him and some most momentous duty. She smiled 
when he told her this, and, perhaps, not until then 
did she entirely understand the true nobility and 
grandeur of the man who had turned to her be- 
yond all others for love, sympathy and happiness. 
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No wonder that the soft rose color came 
and went in her cheeks, and that her eyes shone 
like stars as she uttered an inward prayer that 
she might have strength to be worthy of such a 
husband. She was still too diffident to give ex- 
pression to her thoughts, but he read them in part 
at least, and thought that her modest opinion of 
herself made her lovely character still more per- 
fect, as the shifting blushes made her face more 
beautiful. Arm in arm they went into every 
corner of the dear, old home, through every 
field and building. Indoors, the mother waited 
for them, ready with love unmeasurable, and 
blessings unnumbered for both. She took the keys 
from her belt and fastened them in the sash that 
held the bride’s morning dress. For one little 
instant Ethel started as if to refuse the honor. 
She would willingly have remained a second to 
her mother-in-law, but in that time she under- 
stood that the pain of giving them up to her, a 
stranger, must not be enhanced by her being com- 
pelled to persuade the supplanter to accept her 
right. Instead, therefore, of refusing, she placed 
her dainty hand over them, leaned over and kissed 
the giver on the cheek and whispered, ‘‘ Mother, 
dear, sweet mother.’? That was all sufficient for 
mother and son; they said nothing—their hearts 
were too full—but in all the coming years there 
was never a regret that another mistress had 
entered the domain. In fact, there was not a 
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hair’s-breadth of chanye that anyone could detect 
except the joyful one of having son and ‘‘ Massa”’ 
home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A month or two of unalloyed happiness fell to 
the share of the youthful Representative. He pur- 
sued the wise course of dismissing for the time 
even the thought of reform which, but for his 
powerful will, would have interfered with the rest 
of brain which he desired to gain before entering 
upon the onerous duties of his office. 

Perhaps he magnified, as much as others ignored, 
the supreme importance of trust vested in an indi- 
vidual to voice the desires of the people whom he 
was to represent. It was for this reason that he 
determined to rest first, and then to start clear 
and alert to understand the necessary demands of 
his State in particular and of the Nation in gen- 
eral. He chose the most desirable manner of ob- 
taining the recuperation he desired by living out 
of doors, and he sought employment for physical 
and unofficial mental energies by planning beauti- 
ful improvements on his beloved homestead. 
Knarled, worm-eaten branches were taken away, 
though they had been cherished for certain asso- 
ciations. One had held the swing in which he 
sought the treetops, feeling greater elation than 
he could feel now, however far his ambitions could 
be realized. One leaned far over the window in 
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which his father sat to watch the declining sun, 
even as his own clear sun was sinking beyond this 
vale into a fair eternity. 

Another had been a delicate willow tree with a 
slender branch swaying across the gateway where 
his father and mother often stood together to 
watch his return from a ride or a romp with his 
playmates. But they were unsightly now, bear- 
ing no semblance to the cherished beauty of their 
youth, and it was after all a satisfaction to find 
their places vacant, and, sooner than one could 
imagine, filled again by graceful, leaf clad limbs 
that pressed from this and that direetion as if 
eager to replace the absent ones. Prosperity 
seemed to smile that winter, for all went well. 
The Captain sent the most charming messages as 
his vessel hailed the incoming steamers, and put 
aboard so much of love and cheer that even Ethel 
began to feel perfectly contented about him. Her 
aunt and uncle came once in a while to pay a 
visit, and their bright faces showed no grief what- 
ever at the vacancy in their home. How could 
they indeed attempt to mar the perfect felicity of 
the young couple and their happy mother. A 
letter came from Mr. Reade once in a fortnight or 
so, telling of his extensive touring in the very 
heart of fashionable Europe. He seldom men- 
tioned his wife, but the lines told full well how 
perfectly tyrannical was her sway. Thencame a 
long, closely-written sheet from Monte Carlo. But 
not a word of the golden head that would turn 
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toward the Grand Casino, despite his utmost 
efforts. That was only guessed by the two who 
read together the letter and felt the touch of un- 
happiness that left shadows between the lines. 
His ‘‘time of holiday was nearly over,’’ he wrote, 
and he would be more than over-joyed to be back 
at his post again, arduous as its duties sometimes 
were. From Amie there came no word whatever, 
except again and again the papers with lines 
underscored which told of the triumphant sway of 
the ‘‘rich and beautiful American.’’ These were 
glanced over and thrown aside, while the hus- 
band’s missives were cherished as true tokens of 
sincere friendship. The winter sped, and as 
the time drew near for Fairman’s life work to 
begin, or rather to start another chapter, his 
brain was clear, his health perfect and his heart so 
thoroughly at peace that there was no possible 
barrier to his progress in the study and compre. 
hension of the business before him. He fostered an 
impression that he had been considering for a long 
time, and the more he turned it in his mind the 
clearer it became, until Economy as a certain road 
to Prosperity became his inward war cry. He 
practiced it in every direction, yet not one could 
ever find that he curtailed their privileges or inter- 
fered with their happiness. With him as master, 
his farm and dairy, his lawn and conservatories 
took upon them a new lease, and the freshness 
and beauty charmed none more than the faithful 
servants who did his will, sometimes with a little 
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inward opposition, which, however, melted away 
as they followed his leadership. He had a broad 
object, this young diplomat. He would not ad- 
vise anyone to do anything that he would not do, 
nor would he promise results without having 
some literal illustration. Consequently his home 
must be a model if anyone chose to see it. He 
already had the nucleus with a pair of superior 
models, his wife and mother—why should it not 
fulfil his ideas? 

In February the grass and trees began to sprout, 
as did his ideas, until he felt that he need set 
them aside no longer. He began planning, among 
other matters, whether he should take rooms ina 
hotel for the season when Congress was in ses- 
sion, and concluded to do so, making a_ point, 
however, to return home to spend Sunday unless 
circumstances should make such a thing imprac- 
ticable. Ethel was called upon and they went 
together to the Capital and selected a suite of 
rooms in a fine hotel, but not the ultra-fashion- 
able one of the city. 

The beautiful city, attractive even in its between 
seasons’ garb, was extremely wonderful to her. 
Its magnificent avenues, its budding trees and 
grass, its superb buildings, over all of which dom- 
inated the vast white dome of the Capitol, made 
her heart expand as she realized, for the first time, 
the grandeur of the Nation’s peaceful city. She 
saw it first in the glory of a perfectly lovely day 
in which there had been only sufficient vapor 
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brooded to catch the colors and hold her en- 
raptured view when the evening sunset painted 
dome and spire and housetop from its exhaustless 
palette. Taking in a bird’s-eye view for a minute, 
Ethel turned to the one great building and looked 
until the colors faded from around it, threatening 
to leave it in gloom, when she refused to see more 
upon that first evening. She wanted to realize the 
splendor of that majestic building and its sunset 
crown before taking any more of the city into her 
mind. The next morning she was ready for a 
drive, and, by a happy circumstance, they found a 
carriage with a driver who was well versed in the 
art of showing the city to its best advantage. 
They were taken from one grand avenue to an- 
other, past the noble buildings, close to the splen- 
did statues, through the beautiful gardens, gain- 
ing as they went the most advantageous pictures 
that stamped themselves indelibly upon their 
memories. From various points the Capitol pre- 
sented itself, like a lofty peak among a group of 
lesser mountains, great, noble, majestic. Whether 
seen from one direction, in which it stands forth in 
lonely magnificence, or from another, where its 
beauty breaks through lovely vistas, in full sun- | 
shine, or under gray cloud shadows, it is ever the 
same massive, beautiful and dignified structure, as 
if conscious of the vast responsibilities held within 
its grandly decorated Halls. The visitors, who be- 
held the building, for the first time, and to whom 
it was now particularly interesting, were driven 
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around it so as to get every available view of the 
exterior, and their enthusiasm found expression in 
most patriotic admiration. But when they left 
the carriage to enter the stately Capitol, admira- 
tion gave place to awe such as one feels upon en- 
tering a grand cathedral. The repose of the col- 
umned porches, the overshadowing splendor of 
the mighty dome, the cool silence which greets 
one at the portal, and the gorgeous decorations 
of dome and walls, all combined to make an im- 
pression that no after familiarity could ever efface. 
The Representative who now, for the first time, 
looked upon the Hall of Representatives, in which 
he was soon to take his seat as one of the men to 
whom the legislation of his country was en- 
trusted, actually turned pale and stood still 
outside of the threshold. He felt how deeply 
momentous was the obligation upon which 
he had entered with such force that he almost 
dreaded the undertaking; and his wife, ina great 
degree, shared his estimate of the responsibility, 
but smiled at his lack of self-confidence. To her 
there was no shadow of doubt that he would de- 
port himself in every way consistent with the posi- 
tion, and with sweet playfulness she took his 
hand and led him into the beautiful Hall, whose 
elegant furnishing and exquisite historicand orna- 
mental paintings soon carried them entirely be- 
yond all thoughts of self. They passed over the 
inspection of the great central portion of the build- 
ing to visit the Senate Chamber, whose greater 
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magnificence in furniture and decorations paled 
the picture of the Hall, which but a few moments 
before seemed to be so perfectly superb in its ap- 
pointments. Fairman remarked that the superior- 
ity of the one over the other was a most 
characteristic demonstration, and said, ‘I feel 
that in attaining the point to which my 
friends have led me that I dare hope for nothing 
further than to fill the office with honor,’’ and 
continued, “‘if any man is inclined to take his po- 
sition among the law makers of his country, care- 
lessly, I think he will be brought to the sense of 
his position very quickly when he visits, for the 
first time, this Building in which he is to take his 
seat. Why the very air of the structure demands 
probity, dignity, chivalry—all the graces that 
combine to make a noble and capable man!’’ He 
was to find some day that even these precincts, 
whose grave uses should make the Capitol as 
sacred as a church, could and would be desecrated 
by men upon whom all the majesty and beauty of 
art and culture were lost in the narrow contem- 
plation of selfish advancement. 

Having taken a survey of the Halls, devoted to 
to the Senators and Representatives, the great 
dome, the massive galleries and the magnificent 
stairway were next inspected, though our friends 
knew that not one, nor ten visits would give 
them time to see all the paintings, and without the 
thorough study of the sculpturing and the grace- 
ful and elaborate architecture, the full extent of 
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the size of the beautifully artistic pile could not 
be realized. Allegory, geography and history, so 
daringly blended, so grandly executed, were the 
themes for many an expression of delight, and 
gazing upon the realistic scenery of the several 
sections of the one great Union, the resolve was 
made that some day the Yellowstone Park, the 
Rocky Mountains and the great Northwest 
should be visited. 

The marvellous progress of the United States, 
when its youth and disadvantages from Old 
World antagonism were taken into question, 
touched the young statesman with keen interest 
as the history stood out from the tinted walls and 
ceiling. From the wild country, echoing to the 
war whoop of the copper-tinted savage, through 
discovery, settlement, oppression; the war for in- 
dependence and the glorious triumph of the cause 
of freedom, down to other wars, less momentous 
but equally just, to the strife with Mexico, and 
even the sad record of civil and therefore more de- 
plorable warfare, on to the final completion of the 
most beautiful union of peace and prosperity, were 
all depicted with life-like and noble reproductions 
of those scenes by hands forever done with life’s 
toils and triumphs. Combined with this accom- 
plished history stands Science, Art and Manufac- 
ture, until one can scarcely take in all the stupen- 
dous strides that Progress made in those two or 
three brief centuries. And yet the story is told in 
vivid distinctness within the calm white walls of 
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that one grand Capitol, whose dome appears to 
greet the eye with warning majesty from the Sol- 
diers’ Home, where heroes’ monuments are daily 
growing more numerous as the earthly roll call 
fails at last to waken one after another of those, 
who gave themselves a gladly willing sacrifice, if 
need be, to the protection of the Nation from ter- 
rible disgrace, from the Potomac, now rolling so 
peacefully beneath the smiling sun, from East and 
West from North and South, dominating, as it 
should, the four grand quarters over which it 
stands, the representative guardian of the peace 
and prosperity of the United States. From the 
Capitol the visitors looked out to the silvery 
Potomac, to the Bureau of Printing, to the grace- 
ful sweeps of verdure, and, above all, the tall, 
slender, snowy monolith that needs no statue nor 
inscription to show that it commemorates the 
name of Washington. Many scenes might be more 
grandly picturesque, but to a true American heart 
the memories clinging around the noble Capitol 
and its historic river are grander than mountain 
view or forest vista. A drive through the wide, 
beautiful avenue showed many a lovely garden, 
fine residences and excellent hotels, and it was to 
these latter that our friends directed their atten- 
tion after they had driven to see the President’s 
residence and the several circles and their monu- 
ments. 

The graceful curves of the circles and sweeping 
avenues made a panoramic view of statue, monu- 
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ment, building and garden, wonderfully lovely, 
and our friends made a quick selection of a suite of 
rooms in a hotel whose chief attraction was the 
extensive view that could be had from its win- 
dows and porticoes. Leaving the further explora- 
tion of the Capital until the future, the embryo 
statesman engaged board, and the two made 
preparations to return home until the call should 
require his presence at Washington. 
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CHAPTER= XXV. 


So earnestly had the young Representative 
taken his responsibility that when he was ap- 
pointed upon a committee nearly as soon as he 
had taken his seat he felt almost overwhelmed. 
Had he considered how lightly the duties gener- 
ally sat upon those in his position, he might have 
felt the burden less acutely. That, however, was 
utterly impossible with his conscientious nature. 
Therefore, he set to work immediately to study 
the subject in every phase. He felt pretty certain 
that he would some time be called upon to speak, 
and he studied, not for the sake of notoriety, but 
that he might lay the subjects considered before 
his colleagues in their clearest lights and darkest 
shadows. As the chairman of his committee he 
felt quite modest, intending only to present his re- 
ports. But what was his surprise when, within 
three days of his appointment, he was greeted by 
another young representative with the question, 
“Well, Fairman, have you your report ready?” 
His astonishment lasted only an instant, when 
smiling at his own stupidity in not understanding 
a very ordinary banter he replied, ‘Why not? I 
have had plenty of time.’”’ ‘“‘I hardly expected you 
would be ready when I asked you,” replied the 
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other, ‘‘but it’s a good thing, for I believe it will 
be called for to-morrow.’’ He looked so earnest 
that Fairman was again surprised, and he said, 
“Tt is utterly impossible that they can require a 
report so soon. Why, Ford, there is no man liv- 
ing who could prepare such an affair in so short a 
time. I have been looking up and reading ever 
since I was told what was expected of me, and I 
have as yet scarcely begun. I cannot give a 
report now. I cannot have one ready as it should 
be before the next Congress.”’ 

‘“Oh!”’ retorted the other, ‘‘I did not know you 
were going ona tour of inspection. I believe it’s 
nice traveling, though. I would not mind making 
the tour myself. It would be fine if you could in- 
clude your wife in the trip. I should not wonder 
if you could if you worked it right.” 

It was very evident that the young statesman 
was not acquainted with his man this time, and 
the look of utter outraged astonishment that met 
his speech amused him exceedingly. Fairman 
drew himself up as if he had been shaken, and re- 
plied, ‘‘I have no idea of traveling, my friend; I 
fully expect to gain all necessary knowledge from 
the Government reports, the State Department, 
and perhaps the Patent Office.” 

“But if you are called to report to-morrow, 
how then ?”’ persisted his questioner. 

“Then I will simply state that I have had no 
time to get ready,” Fairman said, decidedly. ‘‘And 
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then,’’ returned Ford, ‘“‘they’ll take you for a reg- 
ular greenhorn.”’ 

‘““What could possibly be more natural?” said 
Fairman, smiling, ‘‘greenhorn I am, indeed, at 
present.’ The other laughed, saying, ‘‘ That is all 
so, but take another greenhorn’s advice, I mean it 
for your good, and make some kind of a report to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘““As you are really so interested,’’ responded 
Fairman, ‘“‘I will promise you that I will do my 
best at compiling all that I know into some kind 
of an answer ifI amcalled. Will that do?” 

‘‘Bravo!’’ said the other, slapping his shoulder. 
“‘Don’t go back on that.”’ He did not say though 
that he had just been told that one or two of the 
older members intended to confuse the new mem- 
ber, and he was eager for the fray, knowing how 
well they would be paid for the uncharitable ar- 
rangement. 

With this incentive, Fairman worked until the 
gray dawn made him desist, and he went to rest 
feeling that he must not appear to disadvantage 
this first fighting day of his political career. A 
warm bath, a few hours’ dreamless sleep, and a 
substantial breakfast made him feel brave and 
strong, and as he entered the House and went to 
his desk many eyes were turned in his direction, 
and many hearts envied the health and strength, 
the mental vigor and even balance that were be- 
tokened by his clear gaze, his erect figure and his 
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free motions, while the cheery voice which said 
‘““sood morning’”’ to his companions attracted 
‘still more of the members. Notwithstanding his 
pure good fellowship, however, there were some 
who sneered at him. They were those to whom 
immaculate dress was a token of something 
that must be frowned down, thrown down, or 
beaten down at all hazards. Others singled 
him out, which indeed, was not difficult t6 do, as 
an upstart who came armed for battle with his 
superiors with the hope of denominating the 
House by sheer force of will. Still others merely 
despised him because Nature had made him as she 
intended man to be, while they were stunted in 
mind or person by either a sinful ancestry or an 
indifferent youth. Of all this he was to a great 
degree unconscious, and for the rest totally uncon- 
cerned. Conscious of integrity and _ unsullied 
honor he was ready to meet one and all, willingly 
bowing to his superiors and equally willing to 
help others to a higher round if it was his good 
fortune to be able to do so. 

So, upon this brisk Spring morning as he en- 
tered the room with his health and vigor show- 
ing in blooming cheeks and sparkling eyes, his 
enemies, or rather his anti-friends, felt still more 
bitter against him in their several ways. The 
Speaker’s eyes lit upon him the moment he 
reached his desk, and he could scarcely hear the 
Chaplain as he opened the House for his eager de- 
sire to put the bold young Reformer upon his 
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mettle. He had not the slightest feeling against 
the new member, but he had a keen desire to see in 
what way he expected to serve his State and his 
country. Having heard him ‘‘reforming”’ once, he 
wanted to hear him again, and he had purposely 
given him a wide scope, though he knew full well 
that there were many Representatives present 
who would have seen very little in it for con- 
sideration. 

When the usual business of the House was ac- 
complished the Speaker called for two or three 
minor reports, whose consideration he knew 
could be quickly referred to its appropriate com- 
mittee. In the meantime he was noting the alert 
attention bestowed upon every subject by the Re- 
ormer, as he styled him in his thoughts. This 
dalliance did what it was intended to do—it 
whetted the appetites of those who were await- 
ing the question, which they felt sure would make 
the subject proper of the day. A few wise heads, 
who were not in the secret, had been regarding, 
with considerable interest, Fairman’s perfect un- 
consciousness of demeanor, his earnest gaze and 
respectful deportment, his desk, and last, but in 
many estimations, decidedly not the least, the pol- 
ished cuspidor at the side of his chair, to which 
place he had inadvertently pushed it, all betokening 
an individual of rather unique personality. They 
were ready then to listen with more than usual 
attention when the simple demand for his report 
was made. He did not hesitate, but took the sev- 
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eral sheets of fool’s-cap in his hand, as he rose 
and said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I must confess to the impossi- 
bility of my being able to prepare a report upon 
such a subject in so short a time.”’ 

‘‘T perceive that you have some portion ready,”’ 
observed the Speaker, ‘will you kindly render it 
for consideration ?”’ 

‘‘T will be pleased to do so, though I was in 
hopes of being allowed at least sufficient time to 
put these dry statistics into a more interesting 
shape.”’ 

“Statistics !’’ exclaimed a member, “what do 
we want with statistics ?”’ 

Fairman turned toward the questioner and ex- 
plained, ‘“‘I have the honor of serving upon the 
Public Land Committee, and I deem it advisable 
to first ascertain the area of these lands before go- 
ing deeply into the question.” 

‘Have you the number of acres in the aggre- 
gate or in localities ?’’ inquired one whose satir- 
ieal accent was rendered doubly so by the ex- 
pression of his face. But the Chairman had no 
opportunity of answeting this remark before an- 
other member bounded up and shouted, ‘Mr. 
Speaker, what do we care for areas? We don’t 
want acres, but opinions, in this House! I move 
that we refer the question to some competent 
hand.’”’ The word ‘“‘competent’’ was so excess- 
ively, pointedly emphasized, that a few members 
began to show their appreciation by stamping. 
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The gavel, however, put an end to that demon- 
stration, and the Speaker turned courteously to- 
ward Fairman, who replied, with a pleasant smile, 
‘““As I am in possession of more opinions than 
acres I do not object to parting with a few of 
them when it is the will of our honored Speaker.” 

A fine looking member, whose gray hair and 
honest eyes had attracted our friend upon the first 
day, rose and said, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, as unbiased 
opinions are rare commodities, I move that the 
gentleman from Maryland be asked to give us 
some of his.” 

There was a slight attempt at applause and a 
covert sound of disapprobation at the same time, 
when thé motion was given. However, it was 
promptly seconded and carried, and Fairman was 
formally requested to give voice to his unbiased 
opinion upon the subject in question. A deeper 
flush than usual dyed our friend’s cheek as he rose 
and faced the Speaker. He began, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
and my worthy associates, before saying any- 
thing further I must be fully understood. I hold 
my seat in this House as a Representative of a 
certain district in my native State, but I do not 
wish anyone to have the conviction that my per- 
sonal opinions are those of my constituents. If, 
therefore, I meet opposition and derision, I wish it 
to be clearly understood that in this case I must 
be taken as an individual. If, by any means, my 
ideas shall be promulgated and endorsed by the 
people whom I represent, then I will request that 
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they be taken as public property, and not until 
ten. 

‘Most conscientious,’ 
West. 

‘Let us hear before we judge,”’ said a tall, calm- 
voiced member from Massachusetts; while a mel- 
low, Southern voice, with a slight drawl, said, ‘‘I 
hope we will let the member say something before 
we criticise.”’ 

Fairman again began, ‘‘In the first place, I be- 
lieve that there should be no Public Lands as they 
are now held. We are a comparatively young 
nation, and the careless improvidence of youth 
has still such hold upon us that we fail to look 
ahead so far as to see the vortex into which this 
apparent generosity must plunge us.’”’ Perfect 
silence reigned as the speaker paused half expect- 
ing a note of opposition but as none came, he 
continued, ‘‘I believe that all untilled lands should 
belong to the government, not as property to 
lavish in gifts. I believe the Homestead law as it 
now stands is an egregious error in the legislation 
of a great nation whose——-”’ Here came an inter- 
ruption from a member who arose, his face purple 
with indignation, his finger pointed in menace at 
the bold youth. 

‘““Mr. Speaker,’ he said,-‘‘I would like to ask 
our young friend what he knows about the right 
and wrong of the Government Lands? Whether 
he ever fought for his country as I have done? 
Whether he has a growing family to whom this 


’ 


spoke a voice from the 
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noble goverment extends a helping hand? By 
trigh I may claim a tract upon which to become 
the peer of anyone. By right, my brother or 
yours may take a homestead claim and for the 
matter of a few dollars, the nominal sum asked by 
our generous laws, which I verily believe is re- 
quired more to permit a man to possess his right 
in self-conscious dignity than anything else, he 
may gather about him the nucleus of a great and 
prosperous city. My honored friend does not seem 
to understand the subject.”’ 

Fairman stood in respectful silence during this 
outburst. He did not smile nor move; but his 
answer was ready, calm and cool. ‘‘ My respected 
colleague misunderstands me,’’ he began, amid 
breathless silence. ‘‘I did not say that I would 
interfere in any way with any man’s rights. Had 
I been a man some years ago, I, too, would have 
fought for my country’s unity and gained the 
right to my share of the nation’s property. But I 
think that the land, though owned by the govern- 
ment, should yet be held as a trust for its people. 
I would not have any man defrauded of his just 
dues, but I would have the Government buy the 
land, paying a strictly fair price according to 
locality, and then I would have it that a man to 
whom the nation felt itself so indebted should re- 
ceive the gift unshackled by debt, ‘nominal debt.’ 
But as a proper balance in the scale of justice I 
would think that the property should be consid- 
ered taxable immediately, the tax being so rated 
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as to be unburdensome to the poorest settler, yet 
sufficient to give his estate the dignity that be- 
longs, or which should belong, to true citizenship.” 
A sign of disapproval manifested itself and Fair- 
man threw his head back slightly as he said, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Speaker, am I permitted to ask the cause of such 
opposition.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Speaker. ‘‘ This would 
be a queer land of freedom if a conscientious man 
might not ask the reason for such an evidence of 
disrespect.”’ 

‘“We don’t exactly like an act of disapprobation 
to be called one of disrespect,’ said an awkward 
member, while he shuffled from one foot to the 
other. ‘ We think that our half-fledged politician 
is making a fine show against the citizens that he 
talks so much about.” 

‘“‘T fail to see where I make a show against any 
citizen,’’ returned Fairman, quietly. 

“You don’t see where you’re going against 
them ?”’ almost shouted his judge. “If it is not 
against a man who is struggling to get along, © 
and who well deserves the few acres that the law 
allows, to advocate taxation on the grant before 
it has become one particle of use to him, I don’t 
know what name you can give it.’? The speaker’s 
face was flushed and his eyes blazing with vindict- 
ive fire. He bowed right and left at the applause 
that greeted his accusation. 

The Speaker here rapped for order. 

““T beg my fellow member’s pardon that I must 
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correct his interpretation of my ideas,” said Fair- 
man, mildly. ‘So far from increasing the burden, 
I would suggest this plan to make it lighter. My 
proposition is to tax the land at the valuation for 
which it is sold by the government, or adjacent 
values. It would be absurd for me to take the 
time to make the calculations, but any one knows 
that it would amount to a very small sum, the 
tax not to be increased until the property ad- 
vances perceptibly in value, By this means there 
would be no danger of any complication at the 
end of five years. Besides, if the land was so 
actually bestowed, it could be sold or trans- 
ferred if death, or disaster, or disadvantageous 
location made it necessary to change. In fine, I 
would have it a free gift to a deserving soldier or 
citizen, the government having only such jurisdic- 
tion over that as over any other estate. This for 
the true freedom of American citizenship and the 
noble generosity of a republic.” 

‘“What amuses me,”’ said a rather slow spoken 
- gentleman, whose blue eyes and ruddy cheeks sug- 
gested the honest, hereditary farmer, ‘‘is the idea 
of our friend from Maryland getting so muddled 
as to say in one breath that the government 
should own all untilled land, and in the next tell- 
ing us that the government ought to buy what it 
wants to give away.” 

“With our Speaker’s kind permission I will ex- 
plain the seeming incongruity,” returned Fair- 
man, quietly. 
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‘Perhaps I understand your theory,” suggested 
the Speaker, with a glance of intelligence. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, we will be pleased to hear your defence of 
your plan.” 

‘‘Perhaps I should have made my plan clearer,”’ 
resumed Fairman, ‘“‘by saying that the govern- 
ment should place in the Treasury the price that 
would have been paid by any individual for the 
chosen tract of land. Thus, though not really 
calling for any money outlay, the cash would be 
placed to the credit of the property, giving ac- 
count of the land in the proper department of 
State and the money in the Treasury Department. 
Meanwhile, the recipient of the nation’s gift be- 
comes at once a real estate owner and a respon- 
sible tax payer. Under such circumstances a very 
large percentage of such would doubtless take 
pride in improving the land and in building homes 
for themselves and their posterity. I cannot see 
anything at all remarkable in this, nor would I 
limit the number of these individuals the govern- 
ment might find worthy, provided that their 
claims were so carefully investigated by the 
proper officers that there would be no danger of 
the fraud that is too often practiced upon the 
government.”’ 

“You would then ask the government to make 
unlimited presents, paying for them in cash to it- 
self; is that the idea?” queried a dark-browed 
Western member. 

“No,” returned Fairman, ‘“‘I would only make 
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the gifts to those who have done special service to 
the country, or to those honest men or women 
who would be willing to take such tracts of land 
as are not of great value, of the land, in fact, that 
is in the present form bestowed at a value ranging 
from one dollar and twenty-five cents to two dol- 
lars and a half an acre. Cannot any one see that 
in a very short time the greater number of such 
estates would be paying taxes at such a rate as 
to repay the first outlay, and at the same time 
securing to the Treasury a certain consistent 
revenue ?”’ 

Quite a number of the members greeted this ex- 
planation with evident satisfaction, though many 
still showed by their silence and their beclouded 
expressions that they were not satisfied with the 
arrangement proposed. 

Fairman sat down and began looking over his 
notes, to pass the time until further questioned 
upon his report, while the House held silence as if 
expecting him to continue speaking. Here and 
there conversation began, increasing in sound, as 
there seemed to be no sign of anyone engaging the 
general attention. Some members assumed a 
lounging attitude as if their duties were quite 
wearisome, and a general inattention prevailed. 
But a short time passed, however, until the 
Speaker inquired if Mr. Fairman had further to 
say upon the question submitted to his commit- 
tee. He had not the opportunity of a reply be- 
fore a gentleman from the Far West wanted to 
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know ‘‘what the Chairman of the Public Land 
Committee meant by saying that all untilled land 
should belong to the government? Does it not 
already belong to it? Else why are they called 
Government Lands?” 

‘““We are considering Public Lands,” returned 
Fairman. ‘‘Government Lands are those tracts 
of unimproved lands which the government has 
taken under its jurisdiction. Public Lands are 
those still unclaimed, upon which the so-called 
squatter sovereignty may be acquired, and in 
course of time legalized. And this, by the way, is 
one of the institutions which should be entirely 
annulled.”’ 

‘‘You desire, then,’ continued his interrogator, 
“to do away with the homestead, the pre-emp- 
tion and the squatter system of populating and 
improving the country ?”’ 

‘Exactly,’ responded Fairman. 

‘‘What are your reasons for such opposition to 
these time-honored modes ?’’ queried a gentleman 
from a central State. 

‘‘T oppose them,”’ said Fairman, ‘‘simply be- 
cause they have not, except in the minimum of 
cases, worked to the advantage of either settler or 
country. Half-improved tracts, dilapidated 
houses, or half-built and forsaken dwellings, acres 
upon acres of tree stumps, thousands upon thou- 
sands of felled trees are to be seen in various dis- 
tricts, as sadly speaking monuments of misdi- 
rected energy, of bitter disappointment, of pov- 
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erty, of mismanagement, of some powerful inter- 
ruption to anticipated prosperity. The property 
is left upon the hands of the government in con- 
siderably worse condition than it was in the be- 
ginning. There is little temptation to any would- 
be purchaser or homesteader in a place from 
which he must clear the debris of some other 
man’s failure before he can attempt to begin his 
own farming and build his own domicile. Nine 
out of ten would prefer to take the virgin land, 
even though they may proceed to despoil it of its 
pristine beauty and make as disastrous a fiasco as 
the others have done. Whereas, there is in every 
man’s heart a very pleasurable sensation in being 
an actual, unencumbered proprietor, and he will 
proceed with commendable pride to improve and 
make profitable, and, to his ideas, beautify the 
home that is his own to hold and to will to pos- 
terity. There is a peculiar attraction, a blessed 
freedom, in an unembarassed estate, even if it be 
but a few acres of ground upon which none but 
Nature has ever endeavored to make improve- 
ments.”’ 

“T think our young Representative is slightly 
inclined to take the romantic side of the question,” 
remarked a grave, older member. 

‘Perhaps so,”’ replied Fairman, “but I think if 
you will consider life, even every-day life, just as 
you find it, you will find that romance, or possibly 
we might substitute sentiment, has its hold upon 
the greater number of individuals, though that 
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which composes the sentiment of one might be of 
a different quality than that -in the mind of his 
near neighbor. At the same time I firmly believe 
that the number of sentient people who have not 
some innate love for the natural beauty of the 
country, and who have not, at some period of 
their lives, desired to hold one little spot for their 
exclusive property would be found to be very far 
in the minority. Therefore, rather than romanc- 
ing I think I am only echoing the real opinions of 
a great majority of my countrymen.”’ 

An instant’s silence was dispelled by a heartier 
response than our friend thought to gain, and his 
pleasure shone in his eyes and smile when he 
bowed in acknowledgment. 

“The Chairman of the Committee of Public 
Lands,” said a pleasant-voiced member from the 
Middle States, ‘‘has expressed himself pretty 
clearly upon the homestead and such lands, but 
we have heard nothing about the timber lands, of 
which there are thousands, perhaps I might dare 
to say, millions, of acres lying waste.” 

‘Ves,’ answered the young Representative, 
“‘there are millions of acres of timber land, but I 
am inclined to think that it is better to allow 
them to lie waste than to destroy them by fire or 
by the so-called improvements, which, being de- 
fined, means the demolition of millions of dollars’ 
worth of wood for the sake of perhaps thousands 
of dollars in farm produce or cattle. I think that 
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the timber lands should be carefully guarded by 
the government because of the value of the grand 
forest trees for ship-building, and for commerce 
with other nations who are necessitated to pur- 
chase the lumber for such purposes. We must re- 
member that every salable tree that is destroyed 
not only represents a certain money value thrown 
away, but the years upon years that must pass 
before another of equal size and worth can take 
its place. Therefore, I believe that every forest 
should be guarded against depredation by settlers, 
and particularly there should be some severe pun- 
ishment meted out to anyone who starts a forest 
fire, one of the most terrible of all scourges that 
visit our land. Think of the smoke hanging like a 
pall above the skeletons of great forest monarchs. 
Think of the pitiful sight of the immense, black- 
ened, denuded trunks standing in close proximity 
like vast fleets of fire-scarred, dismantled ships. In 
fact, they are mostly brave, strong ship masts 
and ribs, and bulwarks; they are wave-resisting 
docks, and wharves, and mighty river bridges de- 
stroyed in embryo. It is an unpardonable waste 
of material that one day would have returned a 
million fold for the reasonable and almost gratis 
care that would have protected them from devas- 
tation. Say what you will, our people, as a 
nation, are peculiarly law-abiding, and if strenu- 
ous protective laws were made and enforced the 
yearly waste would decline until, within a decade, 
forest fires and great tracts of fallen, decaying, 
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woodland giants would be rare, if not altogether 
unknown.”’ 

‘“You would deny the privileges to settlers that. 
have thus far been accorded them ?”’ inquired an- 
other Representative. | 

‘‘T would deny no reasonable privilege to any- 
one,’’ returned the forest defender. ‘‘I can see a 
wide difference between allowing a man or a col- 
ony of men sufficient good timber to build all nec- 
essary conveniences; but I would see that they 
did not pass through forests barking the trees as 
they went, until, in selecting the best of hundreds, 
they cause the death or the unsightly decay of all 
that they so ruthlessly disfigure. Neither do I 
think it right for them to start brush fires in their 
own neighborhood unless they have it so guarded 
that the danger of spreading is entirely obviated.”’ 

“T think Mr. Fairman is perfectly right there,” 
said a thoughtful-looking, middle-aged member 
from one of the coast States. ‘‘No one can imag- 
ine the pitiful devastation, the want and suffering 
that follow in the wake of these fearful forest fires 
that are becoming a yearly autumnal institution.” 

‘But are not the railroads much to blame ?”’ in- 
quired a member from the South. 

‘Probably they are greatly to blame,”’ returned 
the coast member. 

“Then what can be done, I would ask of our 
Chairman of Public Lands Committee ?”’ queried 
the Southern gentleman. 


“TLaws should be made holding railroads re- 
30 
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sponsible for all timber in timber lands through 
which they pass, and they should stop trains and 
put out incipient fires,’’ responded Fairman. “If 
that were done the inventive genius of some one 
would be employed in devising means for protect- 
ing the timber as a conducive agent toward pro- 
tecting the corporations themselves from loss. 
Rest assured that in a very short time there would 
be no more extensive forest fires originating from 
the engines and engineers employed by railroads. 
In the same manner people who possessed property 
on or near timber lands would be equally certain 
to avoid offending the majesty of the law as soon 
as there were laws to offend.”’ 

‘‘Vouare fearless in your statements,’’ remarked 
a hitherto silent Representative. 

‘Possibly Iam so because I feel that Iam dis- 
honoring no law,’ said Fairman, pleasantly. ‘I 
will even go further and say that I think the gov- 
ernment altogether culpable in allowing such 
matters to remain without any decided and unbi- 
ased legislation.”’ 

“Let us understand you thoroughly,” said a 
tall, muscular-looking individual from the far 
Northwest. ‘You want the government to own 
all Public Lands. You want it to stop giving any 
land away except to a certain class of people. 
You want it to give or sell property with one 
hand and keep it clutched with the other. You 
want it to limit the rights of a man after he has 
purchased a tract of land. You want it to judge 
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how many feet of timber a man needs and fine 
him for taking more. You want to hold corpora 
tions and individuals responsible for uncontrol- 
lable fires.’ The member grew warmer as he 
spoke, until he fairly shouted: “‘Our new Repre- 
sentative wants the government to have control 
of all lands and forests unoccupied. What are you 
going to allow the citizen? Tell us that,” and he 
brought his fist down upon his desk until the pol- 
ished wood resounded and the ink trembled in its 
silver-lipped well. 

“‘T would accord to each citizen every preroga- 
tive consistent with the integrity of the Republic,” 
responded Fairman, very respectfully, though 
there was an unusual light in his eyes. 

‘‘T should like to meet the class of politicians 
who have placed this would-be reformer among 
us,’”’ calmly drawled a dapper individual from one 
of the older States, whose appearance, from his 
smooth, closely-cropped hair to his patent leather 
boots, was a protest against advancing age. His 
words were intended to convey his own import- 
ance as a returned Representative, this being his 
second term, rather than an attack upon a new 
member. 

One of Fairman’s friends bounded to his feet as 
if to resent the slur, but Fairman lifted his hand 
and looked an earnest protest, when the other 
tightly compressed his lips and resumed his seat, 
while he employed the next few minutes in tearing 
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an old telegram into various odd designs and 
watching them as they fell at his feet. 

‘Perhaps our new colleague would permit the 
tracts of desert land to be free to the man who de- 
sires to secure for himself a home under the Ameri- 
can flag,” inquired one, with a volume of scornful 
satire in his voice and manner. 

Fairman rose very deliberately, and turning to | 
the Speaker, said, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I am much 
troubled that my expression of ideas should arouse 
any animosity among my colleagues, among 
whom I feel greatly at a disadvantage. If it is 
your desire I will answer questions as my con- 
science and sense of fitness dictate, or I will re- 
main hereafter silent as it may be your pleasure. I 
sincerely hope, however, that no one here will im- 
agine that I have come to stir up any kind of 
strife. In answer to the last speaker’s remark, I 
would say that no class of politicians placed me 
here. Icome asa real Representative, having no 
party to support and no other object but the 
benefit of my own country and my district in 
particular, and the future greatness of my native 
land among the other powers of the earth.”’ 

“You bear a ponderous burden for a fledgling,” 
said a cool, deliberate voice, whose words were 
greeted with quite a number of harsh laughs. The 
- Speaker gave one tap of the gavel, and said, ‘‘I 
think there are some gentlemen here who would 
be pleased to hear if the gentleman from Mary- 
land has anything to say about the desert‘lands.”’ 
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“Thank you,” returned Fairman, as he drew 
himself up slightly as if to allow a weight to fall, 
or at least to assume a more comfortable posi- 
tion. “I retain my theory even for the desert, 
barren, thirsty, unwholesome as it is,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ because I believe that the day will come 
when it will blossom into rich beauty. Forests 
will lift their leafy crowns to catch the life-bestow- 
ing vapors; leaves will fall to lighten and enrich 
the soil with their chemical changes; slowly but 
surely the now small oases will creep farther as 
the moisture-coaxing leaves spread out their deli- 
cate curtains in timid protection over the parched 
ground. The slow but powerful strides of civiliza- 
tion and cultivation will gradually draw nearer 
and nearer across its wide, blinding sands. 
Sturdy trees will spring into being and their um- 
brage cover the crisp, gray sage brush; deeper 
and deeper the long tap roots will delve to find 
water and drink sweet draughts from the hidden 
fountains that will spring to richer life, until the 
birds wiil find homes among their branches. 
Wider the branches will spread, while grass and 
herbage will spring forth darkened roots from 
sun-scorched tendrils, until some day our future 
generations will almost doubt but that our Great 
American Desert of the older geography was a 
myth.’’ Fairman paused and a recognition was 
shown, possibly as much in appreciation of 
his rhetoric as his ideas, and this made a very 
pleasant impression upon his forgiving heart. 
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‘““And that is why,”’ he resumed, “1 would advo- 
cate the government holding it in possession. I 
merely propose that the United States hold in 
their own jurisdiction the vast forces now at 
hand, and with equal care the nucleus of future 
stupendous resources, and wealth, and financial 
power. For as population increases, the necessities 
for the support of the population increase. Land 
should, therefore, be largely held to be exchanged 
or sold at its increased value for revenue. Forests 
should be held as great, useful repositories of 
noble timber, which should bring at least as good 
prices as those from other countries, or from the 
local resident. The deserts should be held as the 
future homes of similar forests when these now in 
existence will have passed away, and the enor- 
mous wealth hidden in the earth will again spring 
forth and enrich the National Treasury without 
taxation. 

“T have had the Mining Lands also in my 
mind, and I would say of all the mining lands in 
the United States, that they should be held by the 
government as safe deposit banks or a reserve 
fund from which to draw in time of need——’’ 

A Rocky Mountain Representative interrupted, 
saying, ‘‘I fear you would play a fine game of 
tyranny and oppression. You would have the 
laws of this free land become worse than the 
heathenish, barbarous, unprincipled despotism of 
some of the Oriental governments. You would 
place us in subjection to a monster with full 
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power to take into his capacious grasp the toil of 
those who, braver than you, would act instead of 
talk.’’ The man’s face grew livid, his eyes flashed, 
and he walked toward the new Representative as 
if he would like to strike himin his wrath. “ll 
wager,’ the member continued, ‘‘that you are a 
property holder. Are you not?” 

‘‘T am the owner of a small estate purchased by 
a Colonial ancestor, which has descended to me 
honorably, and upon which no delinquent tax nor 
other legal claim has ever been levied.”’ 

This he said perhaps too proudly, but the temp- 
tation was great. 

His antagonist resuming, said, ‘‘I knew you 
were a bloated aristocrat.”’ 

A rap of the Speaker’s gavel and the remark, 
“The gentleman from Colorado is out of order,”’ 
restored quietness and he again spoke, saying, 
‘‘He’ll hold in his one hand the estate purchased 
by some one he never saw, while he’ll goad the 
government on to grab everybody’s else property 
to hold as ‘safe deposit banks.’’’ The angry mem- 
ber’s temper rose at every word until his voice 
was almost violent. ‘‘Has not the country banks 
enough ?’”’ he continued, in anger. ‘Must it rob 
honest men of their just rights?” 

Controlling himself completely Fairman made 
no reply to the baseless taunt, but turned and 
said, Mr. Speaker, ‘‘I believe I have the floor; 
with your permission, may I retain it long enough 


to defend my proposition ?” 
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“ Certainly,’ responded the Speaker, ‘“‘I think 
there are few here who would not concede you 
thatnght.. Proceed)” 

“In proposing that the United States should 
hold in guarded possession all public or untilled 
properties, I do not mean that she shall play the 
part of bandit or marauder. I simply mean that 
she should not allow anyone to take and hold 
possession of unclaimed lands, or rather that 
lands not owned legally by individuals should be 
retained thoroughly under the jurisdiction of the 
government that no one can lay any claim to 
them by homestead settlement. 

The irritated gentleman rose as if to retort, but 
a warning tap from the gavel made him hold him- 
self incheck. ‘‘I would propose that anyone dis- 
covering gold or other precious metal, deposit a 
report of it to the Treasury or the Department of 
Mineral Lands——”’ ‘“‘ Public Lands Committee,”’ 
fairly shouted the enemy, in a most insulting tone, 
‘“‘so that it might get valuable information in ad- 
vance.”’ But the speaker made no attempt to 
notice the interruption, continuing, with iron 
calmness, ‘‘or the Interior Department, when, the 
find being verified, and the prospector duly recog- 
nized, he should personally receive full remuner- 
ation in a limited claim only, or else be employed 
under compensation to work the supposed vein, 
lode or pocket, no one else being allowed to locate 
a claim there without government authority. The 
present claim system is an error.”’ 
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‘‘A very fine arrangement,’’ remarked another 
Rocky Mountain district member. ‘Very fine! 
A beautiful plot of wholesale robbery, by the gov- 
ernment, of the honest, hard-working men. I am 
like my worthy neighbor and would sincerely like 
to know who put such a romantically sentimental 
youth into this august assembly as the equal of 
honorable, patriotic men?” 

An intense silence reigned for a time, while many 
eyes were turned to the young politician with 
curiosity regarding his manner of receiving the 
taunt. He stood there tall and handsome in 
his manhood, thongh white as marble except for 
the brilliant beauty of his keen eyes which meas- 
ured his antagonist from head to foot. His chest 
rose and fell with the mighty effort of self-control, 
and his hands, though held close to his sides, were 
clenched as if ready fora combat. With another 
withering survey Fairman turned away from the 
direction of his enemies, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
with your kind permission I will continue my re- 
port to-morrow.” 

One, then another and another, amid confusion, 
saluted him as ‘‘Upstart,’-“‘Coward.”’ The 
gavel had no effect to stop the general tumult. 
The animal nature predominated, and even Fair- 
man’s friends were anxious to see him take the 
floor again and fight it out. 

He had taken his seat, but he arose and lifted his 
clear and pleasing voice so that he might be dis- 
tinctly heard. ‘Ifa ‘coward’ and an ‘upstart’ is 
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one who has sprung from a line of patriots who 
fought for freedom in one century and for our 
union in another, then I am proud of the title. If 
a ‘patroon’ is one who would support and im- 
prove his country’s laws at all hazards, who 
would wish to see that country hold its head above 
all others in integrity, justice and honor, then 
the definition must belong to me. If a ‘coward’ 
is one who would bear insult contumely, and dis- 
trust without murmur, rather than disgrace this 
noble Legislative Hall, then to that name I must 
submit, for there is not aman here who could so 
far make me forget the honor due to that glorious 
flag, or the birth-right and education that has 
made me a gentleman and a true American.’”’ To 
this last word he gave a peculiar accent which 
aroused still further the ire of his rude traducers. 
His defense was greeted with a round of applause 
upon one side, while the supporters of the other 
railed at him in derision. 

‘‘Do you mean tq insinuate that I am nota 
gentleman?” queried the western man, in a threat- 
ening attitude. 

“J insinuate nothing,” replied Fairman. 

‘Well, do you mean to say I am not?” he per- 
sisted more fiercely. 

‘““ITmean to say,’ retorted the hardly-pressed 
young man, “that if you are a gentleman, then I 
am not.’’ Unconsciously there was a whole vol- 
ume of biting sarcasm in those few words, and in 
an instant a heavy cane with a huge gold handle 
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was uplifted. Fairman braced himself ever so 
little, looking fairly into his antagonist’s face, and 
for one brief moment the House awaited the crash 
of its descent. Even the gavel which should have 
given its voice against the outrage was temporar- 
ily silent. The next second the cane fell with 
almost murderous force. But the intended victim 
gave a swift, dexterous turn, seized the well di- 
rected weapon, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the polished stick was wrenched from the aggres- 
sor’s hand, twisted in two and thrown at its 
owner’s feet. There was but one man who did 
not again and again give voice to his appreciation 
of the unflinching act. That one stooped and lifted 
the fragments of his handsome cane, and kept 
his head bowed low as he tried every turn to 
re-unite the fractured wood. Then the full com- 
prehension of his defeat pressed him so sorely that 
he arose to leave the Hall without permission, 
when a volley of groans followed him until the 
page closed the door, and nearly every man re- 
maining pressed forward to grasp the victor’s 
hand. Fairman did not feel elated, however, 
but rather severely humbled that such had been 
the outcome of his purely personal notions of 
right. He had been willing to stand by his 
colors until some one greater than he should con- 
vince him of his mistake, but he truly had not cal- 
culated upon being called upon to cope with mus- 
cular force. It saddened him, and he looked 
up involuntarily at the vacant gallery and was 
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thankful that no gentle face had been watching 
the occurrence. Perhaps he was morbidly sensi- 
tive, for I do not doubt that his attitude, his con- 
duct and his success would have met with much 
commendation. He was glad that his head had 
not received that crashing blow, but he was sorry 
that his hands were burning with the sting of the 
passionate strength that destroyed the weapon 
which was intended to cause his humiliation. He 
felt humble enough as he turned to apologize to 
the Speaker and the House, but a very kindly 
voice quickly moved for adjournment, and, after 
requesting that the matter might not be made 
public, he wended his way to the hotel. He made 
a very simple story of the incident to Ethel, who 
felt very anxious and she resolved to be present 
at another time as if her girlish presence could in 
the least affect the course of events. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 


Next day, after preliminary business had been 
disposed of, there was a motion for the continu- 
ance of the report of the Committee on Public 
Lands, seconded by one or two who were anxious 
that the Chairman might have an opportunity to 
defend his position. 

‘““T must request my colleagues to bear in mind 
that I have not presumed to give my remarks the 
status of a report,’”’ said Fairman as he arose to 
comply with the motion. I will endeavor, how- 
ever, to explain myself in as few words as possible, 
for which purpose it will possibly be better for me 
to summarize. 

‘‘In the first place, in the United States holding 
full possession of all Government Lands and un- 
tilled property, I deem parting with it only for its 
market value or local face value, the better policy. 
Better for the goverment, upon whose shoulders 
rests the defense and protection of all property 
whether claimed by individuals or not. Better for 
the future prosperity of the nation, which, in its 
rapid growth, will need every source of revenue in 
order to supply the absolute demands made upon 
it in its development. Better for the citizen, who, 
finding himself at once possessed of the dignity of 
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a freeholder by actual purchase, will endeavor to 
sustain that honor, and by so doing not only in- 
sure himself but the government as well. 

‘‘Of the forests, I merely wish to call the atten- 
tion of intelligent people to the extreme culpabil- 
ity of recklessly demolishing valuable timber 
which only the lapse of centuries can reproduce, 
while the growth of our commercial importance 
requires not only a rapidly increasing number of 
merchant vessels, but a largely augmented navy 
for their protection and for the defense of our vast 
extent of coast. We may calculate that future 
forests will find their sustenance in the desert lands, 
and upon them the navy and commerce of the dis- 
tant future must depend, after the present noble 
woodlands have become destroyed. In the mines, 
I claim to see the enormous wealth that should be 
exclusively at the disposal of so great a republic 
for the wherewithal to meet the enormously aug- 
menting demands upon its exchequer. At the 
same time I do not desire in the slightest degree 
to impoverish individuals in order to swell the 
Treasury.”’ 

Fairman paused, and a member desired to know 
what was his main idea for all this economy. 

‘““My object from beginning to end,’ replied 
Fairman, ‘is to secure the continued prosperity of 
the government, and through it, of every citizen. 
I would secure the work for shipbuilders, husband- 
men, miners, and for all manner of workmen at 
wages sufficient to have them live incomfort. I 
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would secure sufficient revenue to entirely liqui- 
date our national debt, and thus make the country 
an unquestionably Free Land. No more fallacious 
sentence was ever uttered than ‘a public debt is a 
public blessing.’ The strongest business house is 
the one that is not in debt, but has money to loan 
or use without encumbrance.” 

‘“‘T beg leave to differ with our young member,” 
said a gentleman of dignified demeanor. ‘‘A 
national debt isa national necessity.’ Mr. Fair- 
man would produce a very unique government if 
his plans were in the least degree practicable, but 
he cannot expect to convince us that he sees any- 
thing really. feasible in his theory. I have said a 
debt is a necessity. I will go further and express 
the belief of the whole civilized world that a 
national debt is a national honor.”’ 

Fairman, who had remained standing as if 
under judgment, bowed very courteously. and in- 
quired, ‘‘ Will my honored friend kindly explain 
how a debt is an honor?” 

“Tt is an honor,’ returned the elder Representa- 
tive, ‘‘in that it proves the integrity of the nation 
who can retain its status by meeting its obliga- 
tions regarding the interest. It proves it by the 
confidence reposed in it by those governments or 
corporations to which it stands indebted, and it 
actually keeps it in the eyes of the whole world as 
a country of the strictest probity, else it could not 
obtain the value to produce the obligation. No 
bankrupt individual can negotiate a long-termed 
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loan nor one of any great value. Neither could a 
government whose credentials were not of the 
most superior standard in the history of nations. 
Therefore, a debt is in truth an emblazoned secur- 
ity of the irreproachable honor of a government.”’ 

‘““T must apologize for disagreeing,’’ said Fair- 
man, politely, ‘yet I beg to retain my position on 
this point. If a debt is an honor, how far above 
its compeers would a nation be who possessed no 
such incubus, however fair its reflected halo? The 
most exhilarating happiness an individual can 
know is the consciousness of entire freedom from 
debt. He raises his head with a joyous gesture 
and glories in the knowledge that he owes noth- 
ing to anyone. On the other hand a person, labor- 
ing under the obligations of money values, feels its 
weight, and, if he be honorable, it actually bears 
him down until he has made himself free by its 
payment, while those to whom honor is not quite 
so dear still feel its burden, until, by some sleight- 
of-hand or art, they can either shift its responsi- 
bilities or remove it from their memories, which, 
in such cases, is a near approach to cancellation. 
Therefore, my firm conviction is that our noble 
Republic would be still more exalted, not only in 
reputation, but in principle, in justice, in the very 
soul of freedom if it liquidated the vast national 
debt and began a new departure by legislating 
the certainly original departure of paying for 
every expense in current cash or satisfactory de- 
livery of article. My honored colleague is perfectly 
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right in saying that I would establish a unique 
government. I would indeed rejoice in being a 
_citizen in a debt-free republic, from whose coffers 
flowed a continual stream of ready money with 
which to meet every contingency. How soon 
would it prove the truest economy to have no 
annual taxation feeding like a parasite upon the 
very heart of Liberty? How soon would the mill- 
ions, heretofore wasted in holding on to a debt as 
if it was a priceless treasure, turn and send the 
golden grist of the millions saved into the mill 
from which fast-increasing billions must, by the 
law of progression, fall into the Treasury, upon 
which to call in any and every emergency. Call 
me fanciful if you will,’ he said, smiling, “but I 
can see no more beautiful prospect for this most 
advanced of all republics than this perfectly unal- 
loyed liberty.”’ He took his seat and no word of 
disapproval followed his remarks. Doubtless 
there were numbers present who agreed with him, 
but the force of political opinion rose before them 
and sealed their lips. 

“T have been conning the land question as 
handled by Mr. Fairman,”’ said a hitherto silent 
member, from a far back seat, ‘‘and I would like 
to ask him how he stands regarding the Indian 
reservations, to which I have failed to hear any 
celerence.’’” 

With the Speaker’s approval Fairman arose to 
answer the query. ‘‘I have,” said he, ‘devoted 


some time to the study of the Indian land ques- 
31 
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tion. In comparing notes thus far I fail to see 
wherein lies the justice of the strange treatment of 
the aborigines as compared with that bestowed 
upon the colored race. I desire to arouse no con- 
troversy when I say that it is my conviction that 
when the slaves were emancipated and uplifted 
immediately to the privilege of citizenship that 
the Indians, who are unquestionably the original 
owners of the soil, should have been presented 
with equal prerogatives. By this I do not mean 
to engender the impression that I would have re- 
leased a number of murderous tribes upon the 
community. But had I been so undiplomatic as 
to do the one, I would have been sufficiently just 
to accord the same freedom to the other. If the 
Indians were to be confined within certain limits 
so should the others have been environed. But as 
neither method strikes me as right, I should have 
pursued a very different plan, and one with which 
our beloved Lincoln would have agreed. I can 
never believe that he, wise and just, intended to 
permit the momentous affairs of legislation to fall 
into the hands of men to whom slavery was as 
natural as their breath for generations past. I 
am convinced that he intended emancipation to 
be the first stepping-stone, and that he would 
have advised to keep the newly freed men as in a 
preparatory school before bestowing upon them 
the full liberty of the franchise. And this is what, 
in my opinion, should be accorded to the Indian; 
freedom without full citizenship until they are ed- 
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ucated up to that goal. It is absurd to say 
that they would not meet the conditions. It is 
proven by our Indian schools and institutions 
that they would, for while they are nomadic 
hunters naturally, the amount of general rascality 
per ratio among them is very small. Taken as 
men and women, with the ordinary variance of 
dispositions, as seen among our own race, they 
bear the test of comparison extraordinarily well. 
I would suggest the thought of what would be 
the result if our own race were packed into close 
quarters after we had felt the full confidence that 
we were monarchs, by right of precedence, over 
the broad American continent? Would there not 
be revolt and blood-shed? Would there not be 
some treachery, plundering and revenge? Sup- 
pose that we, as lords of the forest, with a 
comparative world for a hunting ground, should 
be enclosed in a certain reserved space, given 
corn to plant and tools with which to culti- 
vate it, would we cheerfully and submissively 
bend our toil-free backs and our dripping foreheads 
over the furrows? No! Some of us would pine 
and die as they do, and others would revolt, im- 
pelled to do so by outraged nature, as they also 
do. Suppose the rivers had been our foraging 
ground, and that we had followed our prey up 
and down the bold, clear streams for ages, with 
no fear of being torn from our birth-right, and 
that we, too, were given farm lands, cattle and 
implements, the use of which we could not 
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even guess, would we submit uncomplainingly? 
Would we not long for the singing water and the 
glittering product, sweet, fresh and wholesome? 
Would we not, as they, turn with loathing from 
the flesh which to them is a distasteful substitute 
for sparkling fish and their favorite wild game? 
Take those also who have lived in much the same 
manner as we suppose the cliff-dwellers lived in 
their rocky caves upon the mountain sides, and 
place them upon level plains, with no hills to re- 
mind them of home and no possible way of follow- 
ing their usual pursuits. Is it not natural to sup- 
pose that they would either pine away, homesick 
and heart-weary, or else in desperation rebel at 
the limitations forced upon them in their reserva- 
tions? I tell you, we have no other right than to 
look upon them as tellow-men, cruel, perhaps, and 
treacherous, yet men from whom their freedom 
has been taken; from whom their native land has 
been wrenched, and to whom very little has been 
given inreturn. ’Tis true, they are the country’s 
wards, supported and cared for by the .govern- 
ment, but are they not corralled like cattle within 
a certain range and held there so closely that they . 
are pardonable if they feel that the object is to so 
limit them and seclude them that they must even- 
tually become extinct? My friends, I cannot see 
why these Indians should not look upon this as 
tyranny and resent it. I cannot see where they 
have proven themselves worse than many another 
people. Cruelty, bloodshed, war to extermina- 
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tion have been practiced under banners blazoned 
with crests and crowns—aye, with the holiest em- 
blem of Christian faith floating in the thickest of 
the fight. Why then make these original occu- 
pants of the glorious land practically prisoners, 
dependent upon the bounty of their jailors, the dis- 
tribution of which is too often entrusted to hands 
neither kind nor generous, and, alas, too often dis- 
honest? But I am encroaching upon valuable 
time, and possibly upon some ideas of other mem- 
bers, for which I ask forgiveness, but the question 
of the Indian territory gave the impulse to my re- 
marks. Bringing my subject to its properly cir- 
cumscribed position, I would propose that the 
Indians should be allowed some choice in the loca- 
tion of their homes and in the modes of obtaining 
their livelihoods. They surely might claim the 
right of precedence at any point, and I believe it is 
only further degrading them to compel them to 
reside under strenuous restrictions. Therefore, I 
would say, continue to improve the system of ed- 
ucation adopted for them, treat them like sentient 
human beings; in fact, treat them consistently as 
_ friendly,’ and the number of that class will in- 
crease. If they do not like their present location 
let them change, and give them honorable pay- 
ment for the land which they forsake, and never 
again disgrace the nation with an Oklahoma 
locust swarming scourge. It will enable them to 
start properly in their own habitations, and it 
will ensure the government from the sacrifice of 
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the discarded reservations to the cupidity of a cer- 
tain class of individuals who would be too ready 
to settle upon the land and interfere very materi- 
ally and disadvantageously with the Indians who 
choose to remain.” 

‘‘Your proposition stands, then,” said an earn- 
est looking Representative, who had from the be- 
ginning shown peculiar respect to the speaker, 
‘“‘to have the government obtain and retain all 
lands not now held as real estate by persons or 
corporations and to sell them and turn them im- 
mediately into cash for the Treasury.” 

“Not at all,” replied Fairman, promptly, ‘I 
would not express such a proposal, but I would 
have the United States hold possession of such 
property and negotiate the sale with those who 
desire to purchase with the same attention to val- 
uation and prospective advantages as any con- 
veyancer would show in disposing of it. Then, 
too, I look upon it as the duty of the government 
to lay out townsand cities upon appropriate sites 
along the rivers, or on the coasts with reference to 
their commercial and sanitary advantages, in the 
mountains with a careful attention to mining 
localities and their relation to the marts through 
which to dispose of their products to the greatest . 
benefit. Health and prosperity should be consid- 
ered with extreme care, because, with such condi- 
tions at their best, the prosperity of the future 
American generations will be secured. Having 
located and engineered the sites for new cities, 
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then citizens can safely purchase and build, the 
prices being made commensurate with the excel- 
lence of their selection Thus there will no longer 
be the deplorable mistake of selling fine land suit- 
able for rapid improvement for the meagre sum 
charged in the early and undeveloped days of the 
country. There will no longer be the youthful ex- 
travagance of parting with that, which, if held 
long enough, will soon demonstrate the true econ- 
omy of spending a little money to make a fair 
future revenue. Supposing the sites chosen, the 
cities built, or only in the embryo, stability being 
assured, lands which have lain fallow for cen- 
turies will develop value and blossom into rich 
agricultural industries; mines, apparently locked 
against human penetration, will turn out ores 
whose richness may be computed by millions of 
dollars, and they will give employment to the 
sturdy, dark-browed men whom idleness has 
almost turned into desperadoes. Fully ripe tim- 
ber yields its magnificent lumber to ship yards 
and other industries, leaving room for the younger 
growth to develop and become equally valuable. 
Prosperity naturally follows, and government 
and inhabitants take on the noble look of happi- 
ness and independence which by justice belongs to 
such a progressive nation. The cultivated past- 
ures will nourish herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. The mills will hum a tune as joyous as 
ever rang through the South, and revenues will 
flow in so bountifully that neither debt, anxiety 
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nor threats can in anywise disturb either country 
or people.”’ 

“Mr. Speaker,’ said an honorable member, ad- 
dressing the officer of the House, ‘“‘do you not 
think our young member is inclined to lose his 
head upon the land subject? He seems to have 
an Arcadia before his mind’s eye so continually 
that he loses sight of the thorough impractica- 
bility of his theory.” 

‘Leaving all personal opinions out of the ques- 
tion,’ returned the Speaker, ‘‘I think Mr. Fair- 
man seems entirely equal to answering all dispu- 
tation.” 

“Let us hear your objections to his advanced 
ideas?”’ requested an Eastern gentleman, who 
had listened with rapt interest to the orator who 
held the floor so long without dispute. 

‘“‘In the first place,’’ responded the objector, ‘‘it 
is absurd to talk about the Public Debt as if it 
was not honorable, and it is worse to stand be- 
tween the government and its generosity to the 
people. We have millions of acres going to waste. 
Why may it not be given to men who need a start 
in life, or to those who deserve some return from 
the nation for past services ?”’ 

Fairman returned quietly, ‘“‘I have not said 
that the debt was not an honorable one, but that 
the nation would hold a still more honorable and 
independent position among its compeers if it 
cleared itself of all such liabilities and started 
to negotiate its own and every other business on 
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a strictly cash basis. Doing so it would give a 
particular example and impetus to every depart- 
ment, and through them to the commercial, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and producing business of 
the whole country. One would emulate another. 
The man whose record was clear would naturally 
attract others to follow, and before many decades 
there would be no bankruptcy, because there 
would be no bad bills. Money circulated by the 
government would be kept on the move by the 
merchant and the consumer, who it will be found 
is more often dishonest through disastrous cit- 
cumstances than through intention. Perhaps my 
theory is too poorly expressed to show it in its 
best colors. Perhaps I am too young to attain 
respect for its salient propositions. But, Provi- 
dence allowing, I will grow older, and so long as 
I have breath I will claim that with diplomatic 
economy, honorable enterprise and unimpeach- 
able integrity this nation will shine above and 
beyond all others. And the first grand step 
toward that attainment will be to liquidate the 
public debt. Release the people from the incubus 
that stands forever before them as a destroying 
spirit, swallowing in interest the millions that 
might and should be put to nobler use. To reach 
this point let every available source of revenue be 
used, not against, but for the people. Let them 
see that the object is one which must redound to 
individual as well as collective credit. Give men 
work and they can purchase their own farm 
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lands, town lots or other property. If such be 
done, in a few years it will be distinctly recog- 
nized that what works for the benefit of the 
whole community works equally well for the indi- 
vidual. I have never stood between the people 
and a generous government. But I would show 
how it could be more generous than it could possi- 
bly be in the mere matter of bestowing a few 
acres of unimproved land upon them. Besides, my 
worthy brother has forgotten how I proposed 
yesterday to have the nation make totally unin- 
cumbered gifts to those who truly deserve them.”’ 

‘‘Having announced all unoccupied land for 
sale,” said a gentleman, with marked sarcasm, 
“have you any limitation of purchaser in your 
mind?’’ ‘‘None whatever,’’ responded Fairman, 
brightly. ‘‘None whatever, if they be American 
citizens with plenty of cash to pay. I would say, 
let the wealthy buy our beautiful idle lands; let 
them build castles if they will, and’ lay out parks 
and make the countries of the Old World forever 
hold their peace. Let those who have plenty spend 
it in beautifying and enriching our country. Only 
let the natural beauty and grandeur be pre- 
served.” 

“You emphasize ‘American citizens’ most de- 
cidedly, I think,’? remarked another gentleman. 
“I do so intentionally,” returned our young 
American. ‘I believe it would be little less than 
suicidal to dispose of vast properties to foreign 
subjects. I believe that if a man or woman ad- 
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mires this country sufficiently to purchase its 
beautiful or advantageously situated property, 
that they should pay allegiance to it by becoming 
citizens. If otherwise, an alien population, spring- 
ing up, must eventually work against the institu- 
tions under which they live. Let such a popula- 
tion spread and we have the nucleus of a force 
that must in the end lead to serious complica- 
tions. To avoid such a possibility let foreigners, 
who desire to become land holders, just become 
citizens of the country whose laws secure freedom 
and protection for every right. If a person prefer 
monarchy let him remain under its banner; even, 
as I should say, if American citizens so far forget 
their birthright as to live and own property 
under alien governments let them do so in wel- 
come, but let them also become aliens, not hold- 
ing the title of citizenship as one should a charm 
upon his watch guard.’”’ Applause and some 
laughter followed this remark, and the speaker 
took his seat. But his speech had attained suf- 
ficient notice to tempt one and another to ques- 
tion and doubtless to disturb the fearless cham- 
pion of wholesale honesty, for one who had made 
no remark before said: ‘‘It seems strange for one, 
so thoroughly patriotic as Mr. Fairman, to advo- 
cate Americans becoming aliens.” ‘I will excul- 
pate myself,’ said Fairman, “by assuring the 
House that I can only see the most consummate 
self-interest unflavored with true patriotism in 
anyone who will leave his native land, reside 
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somewhere else and still retain the name of citi- 
zen. It cannot be love of country, it cannot be 
anything but selfishness—a sort of subterranean 
passage held in reserve in case of difficulty, or a 
diplomacy which cannot be called brilliantly pa- 
triotic. Therefore, I say, let such Americans be- 
come aliens inname as they really are in deed. 
Others will fill their places, and we can get along 
as well without their pseudo citizenship as with 
it. Such citizenship is about on a par with that 
lukewarm Christianity which provokes beyond 
measure those who are endeavoring to make and 
uphold faithful adherents to its noble principles. 
Be assured neither religion nor government can be 
upheld and advanced without work, and everyone 
who does not work to the honor of his country is 
little better than an enemy. We want citizens 
who will buy property, improve it, live upon it. 
Who will study the interests of the nation in the 
selections of its officers, in approval or disap- 
proval of its legislation. Who will support its 
institutions, stand by its statutes and protect its 
honor by guarding their own. We want citizens 
whose hearts glow with pride in their country, 
who glory in its liberty, and whose love for its 
honor and its flag is faithful and would be even 
unto death. And while my constituents give me 
a voice I will forever proclaim that no debt should 
remain to flaunt its raven wings in the same free 
air with the stars and stripes!’ 

A wave of enthusiasm followed the words, 
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which rang like a trumpet from the lips of the 
man, who seemed to grow taller and more noble 
as he pronounced the tocsin of the only untram- 
melled liberty for either nation or individual. His 
eyes flashed and his cheeks glowed, while his mag- 
netic power drew his hearers, many of them, not 
only to admire him, but to believe in him as one 
who was willing not only to advance his ideas, 
but to stand by them as principles from which he 
would not waver a hair’s breadth, even for the 
strongest temptation to self-interest. A recess was 
in order and a number of the members gathered 
around Fairman, congratulating him upon his 
oratory and his enthusiastic adherence to his plat- 
form. One thoughtful man remarked: ‘‘It will be 
a feather in the cap of the party to which he at- 
taches himself.’”” While another said: ‘He is all 
right now; I believe he means every word he says, 
but he will be spoiled. Either adulation will set 
him too high or opposition will crush him, for he 
is high strung and extremes will soon make an 
end of all his splendid theories. He is visionary; 
we will see what will happen when he gets down 
to hard work. Wait till some heavy business 
comes up and he is put on some committee that 
requires energy more than oratory and we will 
have the test of his abilities.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘but I am inclined to think that he is of 
sterner stuff than you imagine. He is not ata 
new business, for he has been talking reform for 
several years, and he has been staunchly unwaver- 
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ing. Remember how he faced Mr. S. yesterday; 
that cane was like a pipe stem in his hands and 
yet he kept his fiery indignation under noble con- 
trol.”’ ‘“‘He did, indeed,’”’ responded the other, 
‘‘andI will not soon forget how very quiet his ad- 
versary became. I have thought sometimes when 
I heard the young representative speak that it 
was a pity he was not a clergyman, but I have 
concluded to-day that the House can stand a lit- 
tle of such preaching without harm. Visionary he 
is, but the picture of such a republic as he would 
have is pleasant to contemplate.’’ ‘‘ Yes, that 
is true,’’ responded the friend, ‘‘but the trouble is 
Fairman was born about a century too soon.” 
Both laughed and parted, each more interested in 
the young patriot than either would have ac- 
knowledged thus early in his career. 
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CHAP DER XX VIE 


Perhaps had our reformer’s system of improve- 
ment been put to a vote there would have been 
quite a number that would have withheld their 
decision, because they would have felt that it was 
at least worthy of consideration, but the next 
committee was called upon to report and atten- 
tion turned to it promptly. During the prelimi- 
nary remarks of its chairman, Fairman took a 
survey of the gallery for the first time, having 
neglected to look for his wife, who expected to be 
present. Among many strange faces the one upon 
which his eyes first rested was that of Mrs. Reade. 
An indescribable sensation very like a shock an- 
noyed him for a moment, but it as suddenly left 
him when a few seats further on he saw his wife 
looking down upon him with a bright smile. Her 
unobtrusive costume and the extreme refinement 
of her presence were an attractive background to 
her loveliness that shone in no ordinary contrast 
with her neighbor, whose brilliancy was enhanced 
by a dress of bewildering magnificence. As if he 
had the prescience of an astrologer he knew that 
Amie had first located Ethel before taking her ele- 
gance into the balcony, and from this he was as- 
sured that her object, from the beginning, was to 
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outshine all ladies present, but particularly the 
one, who of all others, was least inclined to rivalry. 
Ethel had not seen her, but the free masonry in 
his glance soon drew her attention, and she looked 
just in time to catch a smile and a nod from the 
returned tourist. Mr. Reade was nowhere to be 
seen, though Fairman looked about with a desire 
to speak with him. The few moments thus occu- 
pied had kept his thoughts from the report on 
Public Finance, but the speaker, who had evi- 
dently been careful in preparing his report, aroused 
his interest, and for the time he forgot the visitors 
in the gallery. He was pleasantly won by the 
man whose cultivated tones gave perfect expres- 
sion to his ideas without the mannerism often 
adopted by speakers. The subject, also, was one 
in which he had particular concern; his rapt at- 
tention soon drew the Speaker’s eyes in his di- 
rection when there was a more salient point ex- 
pressed, while once or twice he appeared as’ if 
willing to meet a challenge. Fairman so thor- 
oughly agreed with him, however, that his face 
showed no attempt at question or disagreement 
until a certain captious remark made him start 
inadvertently, because he felt that it was directed 
at himself. Yet it was withal so courteous, that 
he only smiled instead of springing to his feet, as 
some of the gentlemen had evidently expected. He 
was determined that they should find him an 
earnest, honest advocate for reform in every de- 
partment of social and political life, and not an 
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impulsive fire-brand to whom opposition was a 
welcome opening for contention. The member 
who had forcibly attacked him the previous day 
was watching with intent purpose to aid anyone 
who might be impelled to measure weapons with 
him. Fairman felt this when his eyes had glanced 
over the hall as he took his seat and discovered 
the gentleman gazing at him with a vindictive 
scowl. Yet his pleasant gesture of greeting was 
directed as cheerfully to him as to anyone; the 
effect of the frown being to place him completely 
upon his guard without exciting any resentment. 
Expenditures, appropriations and numerous re- 
quests for appropriations were read in clear, un- 
questionable precision until the expenses of Army 
and Navy, as then existing, were given, when a 
very quiet looking Representative arose and de- 
nounced the maintainence of either Army or Navy 
as an enormous public expense and a lingering 
menace to the world with which the Republic was 
then at perfect peace. ‘‘ Economy is the watch- 
word!’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘Why then must the sup- 
port of such needless institutions be laid upon the 
Government?” ‘Without them,’ replied the 
reader, ‘““we would not long remain in peace.” 
‘‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the quiet man, ‘‘must I 
carry a pistol as a signal of my pacific intentions 
to my neighbors? Did I do so they would keep 
watch over my every action; my ordinary walks 
would be regarded with suspicion, and were I 
found in the streets at midnight there would be an 
See 
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officer to arrest me at the least alarm.’’ A very 
audible smile greeted the latter part of this speech, 
and the one addressed said, ‘‘I cannot see the re- 
semblance between an individual citizen, whose 
occupation, residence and person are thoroughly 
protected by the laws of his country, and a great 
Nation whose commerce alone must be guarded 
by a power commensurate with its importance. 
We are certainly at peace, but that peace needs 
careful guardianship to retain its perfect har- 
mony. Without an Army we are powerless 
against agitations, without a Navy we expose 
our dearly purchased rights to the cupidity of out- 
siders, who by our carelessness might justly sup- 
pose that our vast advantages were not sufh- 
ciently appreciated, therefore encroachments upon 
them could be made with small danger of resent- 
ment. Ican appreciate our new colleague's desire 
that every available source of revenue shall be 
thoroughly appreciated when I see ahead the still 
augmenting population who will look to the Gov- 
ernment for protection, and for the employments 
that will make the livelihood.” ‘I thought yes- 
terday that Mr. Fairman was heaping up the 
liabilities of the Government to enormous propor- 
tions!’’ exclaimed a member rising quickly, ‘but 
he did not go so far as to hold it responsible for 
the employment of the masses! I am inclined to 
believe that you will retract that sweeping asser- 
tion.” ‘I would ask my friend to take my words 
rather less literally,” requested the speaker. ‘In 
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speaking of employment as it is related to the 
Government, I mean that it shall so arrange mat- 
ters as to insure the creation and perpetuation of 
a demand upon the industries, because through 
them, all, or nearly all, of the population have to 
live.’ ‘That is true,’ returned the other, ‘but 
you must know that there is much required in this 
country that is not obtainable here; therefore for 
the benefit of at least that part of commerce we 
should be careful to display nothing but a very 
pacific attitude.” ‘I have not advocated a war- 
like attitude for an instant!’ explained the 
speaker; ‘“‘my desire is only to show the thorough 
protection by which our interests are guarded, by 
land and sea.” 

Fairman had been holding himself in check, 
but he felt impelled to make the remark: “I 
fail to see how a provident guardianship can 
be misconstrued into a menace save by some one 
who has sinister motives with regard to the pro- 
tected property. Not one of us feels in the 
least doubtful of his neighbor because he locks 
and bars his doors and windows during his ab- 
sence or at night. Only the burglarjhas the least 
annoyance, and that is for the reason that the 
goods within are guarded from his covetousness. 
In cases of private possession the protection is 
commendable; why not in the same ratio should 
not the care over public interests be appreciated ?”’ 
“You then would advocate the enormous expense 
of a standing Army and Navy?” queried one 
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whose attitude challenged debate. ‘‘My honor- 
able friend forgets that I have not the floor,” said 
Fairman, ‘‘and,’’ he continued, ‘‘he will be quite 
pardonable if he gives me the retort, for I, too,am 
inexcusable in encroaching upon the valuable time 
of the Chairman of the Finance Committee.” 
That gentleman acknowledged the politeness 
and proceeded to establish his theory regarding 
the Army and Navy with arguments evidently 
seconded by many Representatives, while others 
showed their dissent more by frowns than by any 
other demonstration, until he said that the money 
should be appropriated for more war-ships, as 
well as for the construction of more elaborate 
fortifications. A member arose instantly to his 
feet at this juncture and made vehement protest 
against such extravagances. Another pounded 
his desk in the strength of his opposition to fur- 
ther war-like. preparations. ‘‘Why, my friends,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘you put me in mind of the boy 
with a chip on his shoulder. Neither liberty nor 
independence call for such demonstrations.’’ The 
quiet gentleman, who spoke against it at first, 
arose toexpress his approbation of the latter, say- 
ing: ‘‘Our object being to hold peaceful relations 
with all nations would seem to be merely amotto, 
once expressed and then forgotten. Surely ships 
of war and garrisoned forts do not uphold that 
principle.” ‘On the contrary,’”’ returned the 
Chairman, ‘‘I think that there is no more certain 
establishment of peace than a perfectly consti- 
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tuted method of retaining it.’ “It is my opin- 
ion,” said Fairman, very quietly, ‘‘that with a 
great nation like this, naval and military protec- 
tion might be quoted as a synonym for peace.” 
‘Having heretofore regarded Mr. Fairman as 
an advocate for true reform,” said the object- 
ing member, ‘I am amazed at his taking 
a stand in defence of the ancient and barbarous 
custom resorted to by countries desiring to hold 
their possessions, often ill gotten. They, being 
robbers, were led to warfare, knowing that they 
must put might against strength to retain their 
gains, but with us there is no such condition; 
therefore I emphatically express the opinion that 
we should make no warlike preparations until 
they are requisite.’ A broad smile rested upon 
the Chairman’s face as he queried: ‘If the ne- 
cessity for such preparations should arise, will our 
respected colleague let us know how he should 
proceed to meet it?” “I have no fear that the 
necessity shall appear,” he answered. ‘‘ But it is 
not impossible,’ persisted the other, ‘‘and in such 
event I am very desirous of knowing what you 
would propose.” ‘I would issue a proclamation 
calling for volunteers,’ was the reply, ‘enlist them 
for a limited period and force the issue, if need be, 
so as to circumscribe the expenses.’”’ ‘‘ How soon 
do you suppose such an Army and Navy would be 
available ?”? queried a gentleman, whose bearing 
pointed to some knowledge of military tactics. 
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‘‘Not having engaged in the business of training 
I am not ina position to say,’ returned the eco- 
nomical member. ‘‘I think we might safely cal- 
culate,’ said our reformer, ‘‘that with the ex- 
pense of training and the attendant delay the 
results might lead to disaster involving far 
greater monetary liabilities than those attending 
a consistently organized defence. Besides to-day 
we display a more extensive territory, left almost 
without any protection whatever, than any 
nation now existing, and I look upon it as little 
less than an invitation to rapacious invasion.” 
“You speak strangely for an acknowledged 
peace loving reformer,” said the peaceful indi- 
vidual, sententiously. ‘‘I have said before,” ex- 
plained Fairman, patiently, ‘‘that I believe that 
thoroughly organized protection is the most 
certain manner of insuring a perpetuation of our 
peaceful relations with the outside world.”’ ‘You 
would recommend then an Army and Navy of 
considerable proportions?’’ tmaquired one mem- 
ber. ‘I would certainly have both of ample ca- 
pacity, well drilled,” he returned, “and I doubt 
not that many members of both houses will agree 
with me.’’ ‘‘Having gone so far, Mr. Fairman, 
will you give us an idea of your method of defend- 
ing our vast territory ?”’ requested the Chairman 
of the Committee of Finance. ‘‘ With pleasure,” 
responded Fairman, ‘“‘if our honorable Speaker 
grants me the floor.’”’ Being thus supported by 
permission, he felt free to venture his plans and 
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to discuss them with whomsoever wished to con- 
fer or oppose. 

He proceeded: ‘In the first place we must take 
a survey of the country. Upon the North are the 
British possessions stretching from ocean to ocean 
with the exception of a comparatively small 
stretch of partially explored Alaskan land, 
through which England has been endeavoring to 
obtain the right of way for years. At the South- 
western extremity of these possessions and domi- 
nating the United States entrance into Puget 
Sotind, and the inside passage to Alaska, is one of 
the strong fortifications and naval stations for 
which that Government is remarkable—Esquimalt 
at Victoria. On the South is the open Gulf of 
Mexico and the Republic of Mexico, which, while 
under present Executive domination, will re- 
main peaceable and friendly, but in the event 
of trouble not even the wisest statesman could 
promise that there would not be an overthrow 
of that Republic and a return to ancient hos- 
tilities. On the East is a continual line of coast 
subject to a clear sweep across the ocean for any 
navy or combination of navies that might choose 
to become aggressive. On the West is another 
unprotected border, equally felicitous as a weak 
point in the defence of our country. I ask you 
calmly to survey the picture and then tell me 
whether it is just and right to subject our mill- 
ions of citizens and their property to such con- 
ditions?’ Again the peace-loving member spoke 
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of the foolishness of looking forward to any difh- 
culty or aggression. ‘‘I respect sincerely your 
firm adherence to faith in mankind in general and 
Nations in particular,’ returned Fairman, in the 
most respectful manner, ‘‘but will you answer 
why you bar and bolt, put away in safes and de- 
posit in banks your numerous precious posses- 
sions when you anticipate an absence of months 
or possibly but a few days?” “I simply provide 
against burglary; against some one breaking in 
and despoiling my home!’’ exclaimed the one in- 
terrogated. ‘“‘And what dol ask, than that the 
Government shall provide commensurate pro- 
tection for its great possessions and its people?” 
queried Fairman, with spirit. ‘I only ask,’ he 
continued, ‘‘that, as the Executive and his officers 
cannot be omnipresent, that their representatives 
shall be firmly established at the points most 
available for the proper distribution of organized 
guardians of our peace. I would have a fort of 
equal strength and garrison, and a fleet of war 
vessels at the entrance of Puget Sound, dominat- 
ing the Northwestern frontier and the entrance to 
our Territory of Alaska. I would have at least 
one other such fort situated upon a suitable point 
on the Great Lakes. I would recommend at least 
two on either coast to the east and west, and one, 
if not two, on the Gulf, each fully equipped as a 
grand rendezvous for the finest war-ships emanat- 
ing from alert modern invention. Each of these 
forts should be garrisoned with brave, honest, 
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well-trained men, and never by youths to whom 
an appointment of that kind would seem but a 
jolly holiday.”’ ‘‘And from whence would your 
men be brought to occupy these naval stations ?”’ 
asked one. ‘“‘In pursuance of this course of coast 
defence Naval Academies should be located at or 
near the coasts in sufficient number to keep the 
ranks perpetually full of educated marines. And 
at this point I beg to say that the present system 
of training young seamen upon school ships can- 
not be recommended so long as the boys are per- 
mitted to go on shore, mingle with doubtful com- 
panions, carouse and become acquainted with life 
in its most disreputable phases. I believe that 
many a boy of fine traits is credited with being a 
deserter when, if the truth were known, either 
shame or intoxication has been the cause of his 
missing the ship at the appointed hour. When 
boys are entrusted to the Government, to be edu- 
cated in its service, the Government or its officials 
should be held responsible for the safety and 
whereabouts of those boys, and no crowd of 
fledglings should be landed upon any shore or 
island without competent and responsible officers 
to bear them company. If we are to have lads 
filled with experiences for which their parents 
would blush and their sisters bow their heads in 
shame, then I agree that there should be no naval 
training schools. But I am positive that we can 
have properly taught seamen without including 
the study of the worst side of human nature. 
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Therefore naval academies should be stationary 
establishments and school ships properly used 
only to give boys training upon the water. The 
present knowledge of navigation is so elaborately 
correct that nearly everything can be learned 
without the necessity of foreign voyages. Such 
noble establishments as West Point should pre- 
pare soldiery for each border. And all forts, either 
interior or coast, should be kept garrisoned by 
efficient men who would rise to any emergency.”’ 
‘“Provided that all the schools, vessels and ports 
were established, what good could they do while 
they necessarily hold such divergent positions 
with regard to each other or the interior ?’’ asked 
the Chairman. ‘I have studied that difficulty,” 
replied Fairman, ‘‘and while the ideas may at 
first excite contrary disputations, yet I feel sure 
that in time the genius of the American nation 
could and would invent and carry out the stu- 
pendous task of building internal canals or water- 
ways of sufficient width and depth to facilitate 
the transportation of even the greatest of our ves- 
sels to certain circumscribed points at which they 
would be most available; thus becoming equiva- 
lent to movable, strongly armed forts, with the 
best guns and efficient generalship. I know it 
would include an amazing expenditure and labor 
of many years, with dredging, deepening and 
widening rivers, removing obstructions and pro- 
viding for safe and swift concentration. But it 
would give employment to thousands of men and 
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it would result in protection for all future time. 
With such preparations in construction the possi- 
bility of united powers, combining against this 
vast Republic, would disappear like smoke before 
the wind. You may declaim against the enor- 
mous expense, but the actual saving within a 
half-century would cover the liabilities. It was 
the consideration of this proposal that induced 
me to recommend to the government the retain- 
ing for its own use the lands, the timber and the 
metal not now dominated by individuals or cor- 
porations. And in view of this also I would have 
the United States prevent the formation of col- 
onies composed of foreign subjects. If the eti- 
quette of courts denies or forbids the social inter- 
mingling of the people with heads of foreign 
nations, why should the citizens of any country 
be subjected to the close neighborhood of people 
whose sympathies and principles are adverse to 
their opinions of government?’’ ‘‘You would 
change us practically to a warlike and exclusive 
nation, and wholly ignore the principles of peace 
and generosity upon which we have depended for 
more than a century,’’ exclaimed the peace advo- 
cate, sadly. “Not so,” exclaimed Fairman, “I 
would have peace forever secured under dignified 
protection as directed by the progressive improve- 
ment of the ages as they pass. I would hold 
American soil sacred from foreign domination. I 
would legislate the careful and consistently eco- 
nomical expenditure of funds sufficient to insure 
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immunity from invasion by sea or land. I would 
economize, that, if the day of need should come, 
there would be no issuance of paper less valuable 
than the toil of printing it. You may smile at my 
ideas as visionary, but I would first clear the land 
of debt and then hold it so, allowing no nation, 
nor corporation, nor individual the opportunity 
of dominating in a single point because of obliga- 
tion. Deficit means prospective financial ruin to 
individuals, to corporations, to governments, and 
the only unalloyed and unassailable safeguard is 
freedom from debt. One of the dangers of indebt- 
edness in a government is the liability that its 
bonds may be sold to other than the nation to 
which they were secured as equivalent to money. 
In these times of rapid communication through 
electricity it might be a matter of but short notice 
until the bonds could be flooded in upon the 
Treasury with such rapidity as to produce a mon- 
etary depression disastrous to both State and 
people. Undoubtedly the most pregnable point in 
any country is its financial status, and if, by some 
serious maladministration, a rush should come 
without the available funds with which to meet 
all contingencies the measure of evil resulting 
could not well be calculated. Therefore, I think 
the payment of all debts would secure the country 
from all such catastrophes. Perhaps one will 
claim that a total liquidation of debt would de- 
plete the Treasury. Suppose it does, the very fact 
of the liberation would enhance industries and 
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tend toward its repletion, and, should any unto- 
ward necessity appear, the credit so completely 
established would lead to loans being offered suffi- 
cient to cover all expenditures. In fact, take what 
standpoint we may, the greatest of all diplomacy 
is that which liquidates all liabilities. Relieved of 
the dismal incubus of debt, a man steps forth 
with head erect and heart free from anxiety; a 
company starts afresh with the light of prosper- 
ity leading the way; a government surrounds it- 
self with an impervious armor, and the pure air of 
heaven waves its flag, the glorious emblem of true 
valor and pure unsullied freedom and independ- 
ences? 

A round of applause followed this speech, which 
written, carries a very calm impression as com- 
pared with its delivery by the man, who, being an 
orator by nature, was possessed of the sincerity 
and patriotism of a whole-souled citizen of the 
country, holding his estimation beyond all others 
in government resources, in future greatness and 
in natural grandeur. ~ 

The Chairman of Finances, whose request had 
called forth these remarks, was extremely im- 
pressed with the principles involved and he 
heartily coincided with them, particularly as re- 
garding liquidation. A brisk discussion followed, 
Fairman noting with wonderment the obtuseness 
of some older and, presumably, wiser law makers, 
who opposed the idea of total liquidation of 
monetary liabilities with fiery arguments. He 
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took no further voice in the debate, though his 
face so transparently expressed opinions that 
some of the most bitter opposition was directly 
pointed at him by men who wished to tempt him 
to further speech. But he was resolved to permit 
his views to stand without greater support at 
this time, feeling that the tide was thus far set 
against them and not wishing to have them over- 
whelmed, as they must be if words should fail him 
at some momentous phase of the discussion. He 
had discovered, with some surprise, that even 
within that noble hall there was danger of excit- 
ing language and actions with which a truly cul- 
tivated gentleman could scarcely cope with all 
honor to his doctrines. Consequently he was de- 
termined to hold fast, biding his time with hope, 
almost amounting to conviction, that the day 
would come when the grand conditions toward 
which he pointed would become the ambition of 
the great majority of the voting public. This con- 
fidence in the public was one of the great attrac- 
tions which always drew around him friends and 
supporters, to whom his brilliant language was 
prophetic. All through his term as Representative 
he never lost an opportunity of showing his 
colors; was never aggressive nor overwrought in 
speech; never insulting nor vituperative, however 
severely he was attacked, and never forgot the 
rule accepted as his guide from the beginning of 
his career. Rudeness and malevolence dropped 
from his armor as if they had never been directed 
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at him, while the prismatic charms of flattery, to 
which opposing factions sometimes resorted in 
order tosecure him upon their sides, were met with 
his vision made clear and alert by the inward 
monitor which, like a perfectly balanced compass, 
held perpetually toward the load-star of free- 
dom as pictured to his mind by deep thought and 
careful study. He was styled visionary, enthusi- 
astic, foolish, even insane, by some who could not 
understand how solid was the foundation upon 
which his statements were founded. It was no 
water-weed thrown into a stream to float and be 
destroyed, or to catch root and grow at the way- 
ward will of a chance current; no gossamer- 
winged seed, perchance thrusting its tiny lance 
into the rich, life-giving soil, or equally liable to 
being lost in the skurrying wind until its germs 
were withered beyond recall. Not so; his convic- 
tions grew firmer, his face and form more manly, 
his voice richer, fuller and fitter to express the 
gems of thought that were ready to his lips and 
his heart truer to its nobler impulses as his brain 
grew daily more able to argue the great questions 
submitted to him by the progress of events. The 
social life of himself and his wife was exception- 
ally pleasant, creditable to a great extent to their 
perfect understanding of their position. They 
visited and received among the most refined so- 
ciety, never once over-reaching the mark, until 
Senators and their families forgot to look down 
upon the reform Representative and his lady. 
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Her beauty shone like a star among the more 
gorgeously apparelled and brilliant ladies, in the 
assembly of which all styles of loveliness vied 
with each other. With the height of the season 
came invitations so truly friendly that refusal to 
accept could be counted rudeness. Therefore the 
talents and beauty of the lady, the real nobleness 
of the gentleman, and the exquisite cultivation of 
both, made hosts of friends, among whom the 
political spirit was seldom, if ever, predominant. 
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During this time Mrs. Reade flourished as one of 
the beauties to whom court was paid by the 
gayer circle, but strange to say she had found it im- 
possible to find her way into the society affecting 
Fairman and his wife. She had persuaded, threat- 
ened and fumed, but her husband was unwilling to 
put himself forward in order to open the way for 
her. Her wish had been that he should take her to 
make an initiation call upon the Fairmans, but he 
recoiled from such diplomacy. He did not forget, 
if she did, the episode that had disjointed the 
slight friendliness existing between her and Ethel, 
and he was too honest to permit himself to be 
cajoled into perpetuating the rivalry, which he felt 
was the real incentive to his wife’s anxiety. For 
this reason alone he had avoided the young 
Statesman, whose true affection for him suffered, 
unconscious of the cause that created the decided 
change in his behavior. Only twice had they met 
face to face, when Fairman noticed Reade’s re- 
straint, but was too delicate to make any remark 
concerning it except to Ethel. 

The suite of rooms occupied by the Fairmans 
was sufficiently fine to admit of the entertainment 
of quite a large company, and gradually social 
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musical evenings, at first inaugurated to while 
away a few of the otherwise tedious hours, 
swelled into musicales in which much of the finest 
talent in the city displayed itself very attractively. 
In these the host and hostess made themselves 
particular favorites in their willingness to take 
prominent parts in the program, and by so doing 
gave others the comfortable assurance that they 
were not called upon simply as entertainers. Con- 
trary to the usual society idea that a man and his 
wife should deport themselves with perfect indif- 
ference to each other’s comfort or pleasure, they 
consulted to aid one another in the object of mak- 
ing all things pleasant. Consequently they sang 
and played together, choosing the music with fine 
regard toward the varied tastes of the guests, 
while at the same time they managed to bring out 
the most attractive performances of others, re- 
serving for themselves the spaces otherwise made 
awkward through waiting for some dilatory 
guest, or during the time necessarily employed in 
choosing or arranging for other selections. Mrs. 
Reade had heard a great deal about these enter- 
tainments, and it became an ever present desire 
to receive an invitation to one of them. She had 
called once, but Ethel was not at home. It befell 
that the next day the invitations to an exception- 
ally fine musicale were issued. She saw the dainty 
card and her heart ached for the possession of 
one. Her call upon the recipient was short, in- 
deed her visits to that lady were always of short 
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duration, because there was little sympathy be- 
tween them; and in a few minutes her high-step- 
ping ponies were at the hotel, where she found 
Mrs. Fairman at home. Ethel was too truly a 
lady to treat a visitor rudely, but she had the 
firmness to hold the conversation within the 
limits of cool acquaintanceship, while expressing 
an agreeable interest in the description of the 
wedding tour, a topic which delighted the nar- 
rator exceedingly. In vain did the fair diplomat 
endeavor to turn toward the musicale. Ethel 
swerved the point almost before it was visible, 
and after an hour’s call she left with a smiling 
face and a bitterly disappointed heart. In the 
short drive homeward, however, a scheme ema- 
nated from her active brain that made her eyes 
snap and her cheeks glow. Without removing 
her bonnet she sat down at her gaily furnished 
davenport and wrote quickly for a few moments, 
then taking a list from her card case she made de- 
cided marks after a number of names. Re-order- 
ing her carriage she drove to the most fashionable 
stationers and gave him an order, accenting every 
sentence with queenly emphasis. In twenty-four 
hours there were a number of invitations sent out 
calling the very elite of talent and fashion to a 
grand musicale to be given by Mrs. Henry Reade 
at her salon on the very evening upon which the 
Fairmans’ musicale was to be given. By some 
means she had obtained a nearly completed list of 
Ethel’s friends, among them the wives and daugh- 
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ters of Representatives, and she had been careful 
to include every one in her list. She was not san- 
guine of receiving all, but she had strong hope of 
making a noticeable break in Mrs. Fairman’s 
company. Not satisfied with the elaborate beauty 
of her cards, she went from friend to acquaintance 
hinting at her extreme anxiety about the orders 
she had given to florists, caterers and decorators, 
and giving half hints at the unique ideas she had 
obtained during her protracted tour abroad. Her 
beauty, her French costumes and her air of superi- 
ority made quite an impression upon several 
ladies, who became enthusiastic in her praise, and 
their reception of her visits made her feel quite 
confident of success in becoming a leader in the 
society of the capital. Toa few of the most gos- 
sip loving she spoke of her former acquaintance 
with Mrs. Fairman, whose superlative style quite 
surprised her when she thought of her antece- 
dents. With this shaft she sealed her lips, leaving 
the listeners to conjecture what they might of the 
former status of the lady in question. Thus, havy- 
ing set the wheels in motion, Mrs. Reade con- 
cluded to make no further visits until after the 
eventful evening. But she made an object of driv- 
ing out every day, wearing the most beautiful, 
foreign looking garments, passing the houses of 
those whom she had invited, with the most inno- 
cent appearance of being driven altogether at the 
will of her handsomely liveried coachman, with 
whom she was never seen to exchange a word or 
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glance. Her husband had plunged so deeply into 
business that he was actually unconscious of the 
grand scheme until the upholsterers had begun 
their extensive preparations. His surprise was 
so genuine that Amie’s merriment was inexcus- 
able, but she was not quite prepared to meet 
his anger when his quick intuition opened her 
scheme to his comprehension. He had just 
come from talking to some friends, one of the 
topics of their conversation being the increasing 
popularity of Representative Fairman and _ his 
wife, during which mention was made of the 
musical entertainment, and its date, and this 
knowledge led him to speak in severe terms 
against her course, and he expressed sincerest 
hope that the plan would meet with the failure 
it deserved. For a few days the hope of success 
grew upon her, for, though there were no notes 
of acceptance, neither did any regrets arrive. 
Preparations, therefore, went on merrily, while 
the lady smiled and her disapproving spouse 
frowned ominously. But one bright morning, as 
Amie swept into the breakfast room in a bewil- 
dering, bride-like toilet, she found at her plate 
quite a formidable pile of letters, and her eyes 
sparkled with anticipation. She, greeted Mr. 
Reade with a mocking courtesy as she sat down 
beside them and laid her bejewelled fingers on 
them. He smiled and almost wished that they 
might all be found agreeable, at the same time ad- 
vising her to take breakfast first before opening 
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any of them. Her impatience would not permit 
the delay, and that meal was never eaten. One 
_after the other she broke the seals of the delicate 
missives, and one after the other she threw them 
angrily at her feet, for, as if by preconcerted plan, 
every Representative’s lady, and nearly all others 
who were invited by Ethel, were compelled to re- 
gret that a previous engagement for that evening 
made it impossible to accept her invitation. As 
the disappointed woman came to the last note, 
which was an acceptance from a fashionable, but 
not at all influential, lady and gentleman, her 
rage broke forth. She stamped upon the innocent 
pile of tinted paper. She fumed until she was 
breathless and her cheeks and lips were livid. 
When her husband offered a few words of comfort 
she turned upon him like a fury and accused him 
of leading to this disaster by some of his ‘“‘ pious 
notions of propriety.’’ She knew better and he 
took no trouble to contradict her, but sat quietly 
sipping his cold coffee and waiting for the storm 
to pass over. 

At last passion exhausted itself and she sat 
down fatigued with the force of her anger. Then 
he gathered up the papers, selected the accepting 
notes, which were numerous enough to make 
quite’a good showing, for she had been wise in 
asking quite a large company, exclusive of the 
special number whom she had hoped to attract 
from the Fairmans, while he said he did not 
doubt that all others would attend, and proposed 
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to her to go on with her preparations and give as 
fine an entertainment as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Consequently, upon the date selected, 
nearly all of the fashionable society in Washing- 
ton, exclusive of the more dignified portion, em- 
bracing Senators and all above that status, was 
in motion and two great social events were in full 
blast. Mrs. Reade, setting aside her extreme 
chagrin, appeared before her guests a literal 
dream of Oriental splendor. The salon, parlors 
and dining hall were hung in gorgeous tapestries, 
in which threads of gold predominated, until the 
eyes were dazzled between them, the polished mir- 
rors and the brilliant lights. The same spirit of 
glittering lights and rainbow coloring was car- 
ried out, from ceiling to floor, in every room, while 
the table was a long glowing parterre, among 
which the rich viands shone in pyramids, towers 
and geometric designs, beautiful as they were in- 
tricate. The crowning piece occupied a large space 
in the centre, and it was a grand representation 
of the Capitol, composed of delicious confections, 
so arranged that at the end of the feast every 
guest should be the recipient of a favor pleasing 
to both vision and taste. The music was very fine, 
an after thought being the engagement of an or- 
chestra, whose splendid performances quite or 
nearly disguised the absence of much superior ama- 
teur talent which the hostess had vainly desired to 
be present. There were numerous beautiful ladies 
and handsome gentlemen, but among them all 
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there was none to compare in the least with the 
lady of the house, whose brilliant beauty shone 
like a gem in the magnificent setting of the 
decorations, which, with the very sublimity of 
selfishness, had been chosen exclusively to that 
end. The gold and glitter caught in the meshes 
of her golden hair and made it shine only the 
brighter. The revelry of colors only made the 
snow and roses of her perfect complexion more 
clear and brilliant. It mattered not that the 
dresses, complexions and features of other ladies 
suffered total eclipse, so long as she, the hostess, 
should bear the palm, which she did right 
royally, and her husband’s eyes glowed with pride 
at her success, though in his soul he was despising 
the audacity of her self-love and ambition. When 
the evening closed and the gay party retired from 
the splendid entertainment, the comments, flatter- 
ing though they were, carried no true, heartfelt 
admiration for the graceful, beautiful woman. 
And, strange to say, there was not one who ex. 
pressed herself eager for a repetition of the affair. 
Once more Mrs. Reade had overshot the mark of 
her bold ambition for popularity, and her far- 
seeing husband had no power to convince her of 
her mistake. She attributed the neglect either to 
some undercurrent in which Ethel was the prime 
enemy, or jealousy of her person and wealth, and 
he was compelled to suffer her repining and bitter 
fault-finding until his heart grew weary beyond 
expression. 
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A picture so entirely different, as to seem almost 
dream-like in its perfection, greeted the eyes of the 
company assembled in the Fairmans’ salon at 
the same time in which Amie made her attempt at 
precedence. Furniture, upholstery, table decora- 
tions and refreshments were all subservient to the 
real entertainment. Pianos and music-stands 
were left entirely void of decoration, except for 
the tall, gracefully drooping palms and ferns that 
stood so close as to touch the polished surfaces. 
Everywhere living plants and delicate flowers 
shone in luxuriant loveliness, while the skilful 
blending of subdued tints in carpets, tapestry, 
curtains, in fact, all decorations, together with 
the lights, softened under daintily-colored globes, 
made a peculiarly admirable background for the 
company, among whom the lovely hostess was 
conspicuous, partly because of her exquisitely un- 
conscious modesty and self-forgetfulness. Having 
arranged her surroundings to suit, as nearly as 
possible, all of the complexions and costumes that 
would assemble at her invitation, Mrs. Fairman 
succeeded in winning more true favor than all 
the specious flattery of her beautiful rival could 
ever have gained, while nothing was further from 
her mind than such an object. As each one of the 
guests arrived they were immediately put at ease 
in the certainty that the richness or daintiness of 
their handsome costume could only be enhanced 
by the mellow radiance of the numerous lights 
and the lovely combination of coloring in every 
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part of the decorations, while no one felt for an 
instant that the gathering was intended for any- 
thing but mutual entertainment. That the enter- 
tainers were cultivated and refined so clearly dis- 
played itself at every point that the conversation, 
music, and the singing seemed to receive an eleva- 
tion of tone and character seldom reached in so 
large acompany. Ethel was particularly happy. 
Not one regret had been sent to her, every idea 
had been carried out by those employed in prepar- 
ing for the event, and as theinstruments answered 
faultlessly to educated fingers, and voices rang 
free and clear, with no heavy draperies to muffle 
their tones and disappoint performers or hearers, 
both her husband and she were delighted beyond 
measure. Their pleasure was infectious, and fora 
long time afterward that musicale was remem- 
bered as an example of the art of entertaining, 
though many another followed, each in its turna 
gem. And, perhaps, neither the givers nor the 
guests quite understood that the foundation of 
the pleasure was in the consciousness that neither 
host nor hostess had the least desire te attract 
attention to their own personal appearance, 
though there were few to rival them. A man 
among men, Fairman held his place among the 
Representatives and other talented gentlemen who 
had so cordially responded to the invitation, and 
his wife was not one whit behind the finest lady. 
The evening passed into the pale, gray dawn before 
the party thought of leaving, so exquisitely was 
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the entertainment carried through. The table, 
which in every case must call for its full share of 
notice, not only feasted the most delicate appetite, 
but everyone gained a lesson in the display of 
handsome silver, cut glass and daintiest china, 
among flowers and foliage, disposed in such a man- 
ner as to enhance the general effect of every arti- 
cle, without the towering pyramids around which 
some guests must crane their necks if they desire 
to see any person beyond. Without flash, without 
sign of great expense, and without ostentation, 
the Fairmans’ musicale of that evening came to 
an end in happiness for all and with no biting 
comments to mar its record for the future. While 
only a few squares away, in a residence daring to 
imitate the gorgeous glitter of the voluptuous 
Roman. empire, and in a costume perfectly ac- 
corded to her surroundings, an angry woman 
abused, with the most cutting satire, her hus- 
band, who had appeared in ordinary evening 
dress and who had stood around like an indiffer- 
ent nobody while she was using her utmost 
powers to entertain and amuse. His disappoint- 
ment was more bitter than hers, nevertheless, for 
he had not surmised the half of her effrontery 
until her rage at the pile of regrets had exposed 
her object. 

That she was the most magnificently attired, as 
well as the most beautiful woman present, did not 
please him as it should, because everyone, as well 
as himself, could plainly see that her desire had 
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been to assert such as a fact. Therefore when, 
soon after the elaborate collation, the guests 
began to retire, following each other with scarcely 
polite haste, her wrath gained in power until it 
became a fuming torrent and fell upon Henry, the 
only one upon whom she could vent its fury. She 
was too utterly blind to notice that his handsome 
face grew sterner than it had ever been, and that 
his grand dark eyes took into thema light they had 
never known before, until she became weak from 
over-exertion, for she had walked the floor, with 
her train sweeping after her, and she had gesticu- 
lated with her bare arms in such tragic style, 
while exerting her every chest power with scath- 
ing speech, that she was nearly. overcome before 
she was aware. Then her husband found words, 
quiet, firm, concise, and so cool that they acted 
like an antidote to her fire. 

He told her that they should leave Washington 
immediately. That he would never obtain a po- 
litical position, however she planned. That the 
whole Capital knew of her mad jealousy of Mrs. 
Fairman, and this night’s event had reached the 
climax of all the popularity she could ever attain. 
That, in fact, they would leave the house to the 
upholsterers, who would remove their own goods, 
pack hers and express them to Rosedale, where he 
intended to live and attend to his legitimate busi- 
ness in proper manner. She wept and pleaded, she 
fainted and recovered, she grew wild and de- 
mented. All were to no purpose, and, once for all, 
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Henry Reade took the reins and saved himself and 
his pretty, selfwilled wife from social destruction. 
While he was on his way making preparations to 
leave the city, he met Fairman, whose hearty 
greeting sent, as it was intended, healing to the 
sore heart of his friend. Reade clasped the extend- 
ed hand and dropped forever the cloak of reserve 
that he had worn so long. He even found time to 
visit Fairman’s home and there spend an hour of 
unalloyed pleasure with his staunch friends, the 
only ones who understood his position and could 
therefore give him the firm support of encourag- 
ing sympathy. He spoke bravely of Amie’s un- 
provoked attack upon their social standing, and 
showed without reserve how he gloried in her fail- 
ure, until they closed his lips with the assurance 
that they had no ill feeling toward her, and ex- 
pressed their delight at having the clouds swept 
away from the friendship between him and them- 
selves. So that when the time came for him to 
take leave he was a happier man, with a more 
charitable feeling to his life companion than he 
had felt for many a day. Ethel had asked him to 
be gentle with Amie’s faults and he resolved to 
act very tenderly while still adhering firmly to his 
intention. From that day the dashing turnout and 
flaunting beauty of Mrs. Reade were seen no more 
at the most fashionable houses in the gay thor- 
oughfares of the Capital. As she had held a place 
seldom occupied by such showy people her disap- 
pearance was merely a matter of slight remark. 
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Had she belonged to the upper set her flitting 
would have been noted in nearly every newspaper, 
while if she had been connected with that class 
for whom money and good looks alone were pro- 
tection from social ostracism her absence would 
have brought sufficient notoriety. As it was, the 
tide of human existence, in the grand city, swept 
onward with not a ripple to tell where she had 
been. 
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CHAPTER XXIX: 


The Session of Congress was drawing to its 
close. Business of considerable importance was 
progressing finely, and though our young repre- 
sentative was not led into such elaborate speech- 
making since his discussion of the financial ques- 
tion he was often called upon by men who felt 
confident that his words would more fully express 
their opinions than would their own rather stilted 
remarks. Consequently his voice was often heard, 
and once in awhile he was led to reiterate his own 
statements. Those gentlemen who opposed his 
bold schemes for defence allowed no opportunity 
to pass without giving a cut in his direction, and 
though sometimes provoked almost painfully, he 
lost neither his temper nor gentlemanly demeanor. 
He defended -his canal projects with such studied 
detail that even those who were opposed could 
not help but see the plausibility of making a net- 
work of interior water-ways by which war 
vessels could be sent from each point of the com- 
pass toward a grand centre, by which the Na- 
tion’s Capital could be guarded both by land and 
water. He pictured Forts, Military and Naval 
Training Schools with few, but distinct, touches 
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after some one had aimed a shaft at his proposed 
defences, until few at last were able to refute his 
arguments. He gained greater honor than he 
knew by his unassuming manner in expressing 
himself in few and terse sentences instead of re- 
sorting to cireumlocution, which would undoubt- 
edly have given him the accusation of wishing to 
display his oratorical talents. When the House 
closed its session his enemies were less in number, 
though he had not risen to such popularity as to 
either provoke flattery in his friends or dislike in 
his opponents. The social standing of himself and 
his lovely wife was, however, more substantial, and 
their farewell party for the season was marked by 
the presence not only of those in the public service, 
with whom they were intimate, but several of the 
older Representatives had made the event almost 
unprecedented by asking to be introduced so that 
they might receive invitations. To say that Mrs. 
Fairman was not elated by this distinction would 
be to make her more than human, but if she showed 
it at all it was in the brighter bloom on her 
smooth cheeks and the sweeter light in her brown 
eyes. As for Fairman, himself, the honors made 
him, if anything, more careful to keep within exact 
social bounds, wishing no one to think that he 
was aiming too high. What was his surprise 
then to find himself sought out by two quite influ- 
ential and dignified Senators, who desired to ex- 
press their appreciation of his arguments as re- 
ported to them, and also to ask his aid in for- 
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warding certain Bills upon which they could not 
act without the co-operation of the House. His 
modest assurance of inability to influence the votes 
of his colleagues was too genuine to be assumed. 
They therefore endeavored to convince him of his 
power, and so far succeeded as to win his consent 
to do all that he possibly could to forward the 
Bills. This happened a few days before the end of 
the session and led to his name having a prominent 
position in the closing discussions, as the Bills 
went through. They might have done so without 
him, but they certainly received a greater number 
of votes through his convincing arguments in 
their behalf. 

Our friends tarried in Washington a few days in 
order to pay more thorough visits to the public 
buildings, particularly the Smithsonian Institute, 
which held much to interest them both. Then 
home beckoned them with its restful attractions, 
and they turned their backs upon the city in 
which they had learned so much, and upon whose 
social, as well as political surface they had left 
such impressions that when the day arrived for 
their return to the duties and pleasures of the 
young statesman’s position, there were many 
welcoming hands held out to them in pleasant 
greeting. 

Fairman had been quietly planning a summer 
outing through his friend, Mr. Reade, and he 
flashed the surprise upon his wife in presenting 
through tickets for a trip to Yellowstone Park, 


Alaska, and California. 
34. 
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CHAPTER XXX.. 


The term of our Representative was so satisfac- 
tory and popular, after his early opposition by 
the older members, that he won the esteem of his 
political friends at home and elsewhere. His pop- 
ularity extended to the Legislature and, though 
not its usual custom, that body tacitly deter- 
mined, through its party leaders, to have Mr. 
Fairman nominated for the Senate. When the 
Legislature voted upon the selection quite a num- 
ber of political opponents exhibited their desire to 
defeat the new and young candidate. The requi- 
site number of votes, however, were cast for him 
with a goodly list of those independent enough to 
vote for a talented and honest man. Thus was 
the Honorable Frank Fairman early elected to 
the Senate and at the succeeding session of Con- 
gress he entered upon his duties in that dignified 
and honorable body. 

As he takes his seat we may glance at him with- 
out disturbing his cogitations. We see him tall, 
erect and graceful as ever, notwithstanding that 
he has attained the rounded fullness of mature 
manhood, and the age that is required for a 
United States Senator. There seems to be no su- 
perfluity about him in flesh or color. Strict tem- 
perance in all things has left a bloom as of youth 
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upon his lip and cheek. His eyes are clear, bright, 
alert, and there is a light of gentle sympathy 
lingering in their depths that wins the confidence 
of all who know him. His brow is pure and open, 
but the lines of thought have deepened between 
the finely arched eyebrows until they no longer 
disappear when he relaxes from his work. His 
voice has become deeper and richer, but it has lost 
nothing in the transition. As he sits awaiting the 
opening of the session one feels that he is in full 
knowledge of the grave importance of the posi- 
tion, and no word of the Chaplain is lost to him 
as he earnestly follows every sound and bows in 
humble reverence at the invocation. Matters of 
grave moment immediately present themselves for 
consideration to the august body of men so fully 
authorized to speak for the commonwealth from 
which they came. Fairman was impressed at once 
with the superior dignity of these men as com- 
pared with those of the House. He felt that here 
opposition would take no ungentlemanly advan- 
tage, that every one would be heard with respect 
and combated with honorable dignity. For the 
first time in months the bitter experience of his 
first term as a Representative came to his mind in 
vivid coloring, and the red in his cheeks deepened, 
but he swiftly dismissed the remembrance, taking 
it only as a warning to extreme watchfulness in 
his present position. He had already resolved to 
withhold from arguments unless his sense of duty 
impelled him to speak, and to keep the fact betore 
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his mind continually that he was the junior of the 
great majority of those with whom he found him- 
self associated. Matters of lesser moment’ were 
considered and decisions reached with calm delib- 
eration and dispatch. Fairman soon discovered 
that the petty arguments and annoyances of the 
lower House were not in force among these older 
and more earnest men, and he therefore set him- 
self to watch and learn, believing that at least 
one session must pass before he would presume to 
let his voice be heard. But upon the third day a 
question arose in which he was deeply interested, 
and to which he had given much deliberation. It 
was the question of International Boundaries, and 
it was apparently passing without the earnest 
discussion that he thought it required. Hedid not 
rise nor attempt to speak until a brother Sena- 
tor, who had been watching him for some time, 
asked permission to speak and then turned quickly 
to Fairman, saying, “I am aware of Senator 
Fairman’s very decided ideas upon this question, 
and I think, that he might be persuaded to let 
us hear them before we dispose-of the bill. Receiv- 
ing the courteous call from the Presiding Officer, 
our young Senator felt a slight embarrassment 
which showed itself in the richer color of his face 
and a slight tremor in his voice, as he half declined 
to present his thoughts before so many wiser men. 
One benign looking Senator, whose luxuriant 
gray hair and healthful appearance had attracted 
Fairman, propounded a question without seeming 
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intention, whose simplicity was the keynote toa 
discussion of some length. It was: ‘‘ What should 
be the first act after having bought or otherwise 
come into possession of a tract of land?’’ Several 
answers met this query, but no one seemed to 
have the simple, practical thought which Fair- 
man rose and asked permission to express. ‘I 
believe,’’ said he, ‘‘that the first and foremost act 
should be the verification of the boundary lines as 
laid down in the purchase and transfer papers.” 
“But they are verified beforehand,”’ explained one. 
“They are doubtless,” returned Fairman, ‘but 
the purchaser has not only the right, but in public 
affairs it amounts to a duty, to find that every 
item is correct; not so much for the value of a few 
feet of land as for the integrity of the government. 
We will take for instance the Alaska Boundary 
Line, which, at the time of the purchase, seemed of 
little moment, and concerning which the Russian 
Government saw fit to be quite emphatic. Had 
the United States Government immediately veri- 
fied it by strict survey, and placed along its line 
certain signs close together, possessing dignified 
national importance, the present wrangling and 
doubt would have been completely obviated. 
There would have been no danger of such whole- 
sale encroaching on either border of the hitherto 
despised Territory.” ‘I think our new colleague 
is entirely correct,’ said Senator A. ‘‘We have 
learned a lesson on the danger of permitting such 
affairs to get entangled. Though the absurdity of 
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England’s claim that the border was to be meas- 
ured from the coasts of the islands instead of the 
mainland is certainly obvious to everyone, yet we 
find that it has given the idea that may one day 
develop into a new style of geographic measure- 


ments.” ‘‘That is my fear,” exclaimed Fairman, 
‘“‘and that is chiefly why the line should be fixed 
and guarded without delay.”” ‘‘What manner of 


guarding would you propose?’’ asked another 
Senator. “I would build forts along the line and 
keep them properly garrisoned. They should be 
at reasonable distances apart, and between them 
certain constructions of stone, brick or timber 
should be so distributed that there would be no 
doubt nor danger of infringement of government - 
rights. The forts particularly should be con- 
structed in a strong, substantial manner, and be 
made sufficiently commodious to insure comfort 
to the inmates. They should be so situated as to 
command rivers or valuable lands, and be built 
with the intention that each shall be a nucleus for 
a town or business centre.”’ ‘Senator Fairman 
has been accused of visionary notions,’’ remarked 
Senator B., smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps his suggestion 
that we might start the nucleus for future cities in 
the wilds of Alaska might be included in the cate- 
gory.’’ Fairman smiled as he said, ‘‘ There is an 
old saying about ‘those who laugh last.’ Will my 
friend remember that it is only recently that the 
wilds of Alaska have been found to contain richer 
game than fish and fur. Our sister nation found 
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it out and that is why the good old Russian line 
was moved; and to-day it stands with an impor- 
tant extension upon the soil of Great Britain. A 
little curve that might by some be considered unim- 
portant, but which the Canadian Government has 
seen proper to fortify, and by so doing has possibly 
gained military command of the Upper Yukon, its 
gold fields and whatever else of value it contains. 
Practically this cuts the Territory in two on that 
line, and unless some proper reciprocal arrange- 
ment can be made our people will find themselves 
compelled to pay duty for their own goods as it 
passes up the Yukon from Alaska.’’ ‘‘ What can be 
done about it, my colleague,’’ inquired Senator C., 
' “seeing that it is the fault of the junction of Forty 
Mile Creek with the Yukon, over which we have no 
control?”’ ‘I would just now negotiate for an 
unmolested right of way up or down the river,” 
replied Fairman. ‘I would not allow it to be 
held in doubtful debate, but rather insist upon its 
being settled at once. If the Canadian Govern- 
“ment refused the courtesy I would immediately 
start the construction of a railroad between the 
two points at which the Yukon enters United States 
property. I would fortify these points with extra- 
ordinary care, making them superior strongholds, 
and thus our goods could be transferred by rail 
across the country under safe convoy, until they 
could be placed on the vessels destined either up 
or down the river.” ‘“‘Are you considering the 
cost?” queried Senator B. ‘I have long ago 
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found that cost is entirely a relative matter,” an- 
swered Fairman, earnestly. ‘‘In this case I 
should say that the advantages gained would be 
well worth the cost. In the first place there can 
be no doubt that the British Government feels 
that in holding that position our commercial 
traffic from North to South Alaska comes under 
her control so far as to demand duties of her for 
the privilege of using the waters that have chosen 
to make a little detour into her province. Allow- 
ing this to be the case, and that she would make 
no courteous concessions regarding the use of her 
part of the river, allowing also the uncontrover- 
tible fact that in the near future the mines of 
Alaska will continue to developa very considerable 
value, and that miners and their families, busi- 
ness men, agents and others will flock there as 
they have heretofore done to equally inaccessible 
places, can we not see the great amount of busi- 
ness that will follow. There are the clothing, the 
provisions, the necessities and comforts of life that 
are bound to follow any colonizing enterprise. I 
will venture to say that the first cost of building 
forts and railroads will be returned manifold in 
a very short time. When men and women find 
work ahead, and the comforts of home within 
reach, they will not stand long to consider about 
emigrating. Therefore, were I in power, I would 
encourage building the roads and show them the 
way. They would soon gladly follow. Having 
our own forts our miners would not be tempted 
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to go over to the British town for the current news 
of the world; nor would they becompelled to leave 
their Alaskan homes and mines in winter for fear 
of perishing. Perhaps but a few would remain at 
first, but with shelter, food and companionship 
a few years would populate and develop the 
Territory to such an extent and advantage that 
the first cost would soon be returned with in- 
terest.”’ ‘“‘You are indeed an enthusiast,” said 
Senator C., ‘‘but to me the idea seems as prac- 
ticable as did the colonization of the mountains 
of Colorado and California. I am informed, 
too, that when miners once obtain work that will 
pay they are not particular whether the earth 
above them is covered with verdure or with 
snow.” ‘“‘So I have heard,” replied Fairman, 
“‘and my belief is that the mines of the Yukon dis- 
trict cannot be more unhealthy, uncomfortable or 
dangerous than the vast coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania or of England.’ ‘There is one trouble 
about the whole subject,’’ said Senator D. ‘“‘It is, 
that after a bill is passed, signed and handed over 
for active completion, the hands into which it 
falls are so dilatory that the work is almost over- 
shadowed by other important matters, and its 
accomplishment is deferred interminably.”” ‘That 
has been the difficulty,” exclaimed Fairman. 
‘““Why was not the boundary line verified and 
marked in the beginning? If I could control it 
that would be one law added to our legislation. 
Verify the boundaries; send copies to Russia or 
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any other country from whom property is ‘ob- 
tained, and to those countries with whom the line 
is concerned. If this had been done we would not 
to-day be watching with anxiety the travels of a 
handful of men, upon whose honor the question 
now depends. And when this question, as well as 
that of Bering Sea, arose, why was there not a 
Daniel Webster among us, whose wisdom would 
have turned to Russia, the former quiet owner, 
for the proper adjustment of the difficulty.” 

‘“‘Upon what do you blame the attitude you so 
condemn?” inquired Senator H. ‘‘Upon the 
youthfulness of the nation, in the first place,” 
replied Fairman. ‘‘Upon its perfect integrity 
regarding rights of property, and upon its faith 
in believing that no one would interfere with its 
prerogative.” 

‘That being the case, I cannot understand why 
you should offer any blame,’’ returned Senator H. 
“T do not extend such blame,” said Fairman, 
“but I bewail the short-sightedness of men who 
could have risen to the occasion. When Van- 
couver Island was given up so generously was 
there not a lesson in the building and fortifying of 
its principal city, in the construction of the mag- 
nificent Harbor of Esquimault, and in the contin- 
ual presence of great fleets of foreign armed ves- 
sels. Surely if that island requires such protec- 
tion, the great north-western border of the United 
States requires as much. Can we not see that the 
only fortification worth mentioning in the neigh- 
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borhood of Alaska and the Northwest is not the 
property of our nation or of our construction? 
Can we not see that England fortified Gibraltar, 
and thus for many years has dominated the pass 
into the Mediterranean Sea? She also fortified 
Malta, and thus holds her supervision of other 
nations with menacing guns to command the 
commerce of the East. She fortified Hong Kong 
to dominate the commerce of the further East, 
and to open a compulsory market for the chief 
product of her conquered empire, India. Halifax 
has become the great fortified commercial city of 
her dominion in Eastern America. Think of all 
these and then wonder why she holds Esquimault 
so well equipped. It is not to command the 
little sea discovered by Bering? She fortifies the 
eastern border line of gold bearing Alaska and 
the Upper Yukon Territory when the United States 
is not threatening her.”’ 

Senator D. had evidently paid considerable at- 
tention to Fairman’s remarks, and he remained 
silent as if in thought for a time, when, finding no 
one inclined to discuss these points, he said: “I 
have some serious doubt whether Alaska is truly 
worth the time and ability spent upon it. True, 
there is wealth in minerals, but without facilities 
for obtaining it might it not as well stay in its 
native primeval condition undisturbed? Our 
young companion has many wise and beautiful 
notions, if they were practicable, but my idea is 
that it is foolish to think of spending money to 
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fortify and protect such out of the way and com- 
paratively unimportant districts when there are 
much more important places left without any 
guardianship whatever.”’ ‘I have made a point 
of noting that circumstance,’’ returned Fairman, 
“and of advocating a consistent method for forti- 
fying and protecting every important or possibly 
advantageous point on every border line. That is 
why I desire the boundary line of Alaska carefully 
and permanently defined and guarded from en- 
croachment.” ‘TI fail to agree upon the impor- 
tance of a few miles of barren, uninhabited land,” 
said Senator C., ‘‘and I think it altogether un- 
diplomatic to incite contentious feelings between 
the two nations interested.’’ ‘‘ Nothing is further 
from my thoughts than to arouse antagonism be- 
tween the nations,”’ replied Fairman, quite decid- 
edly. ‘‘But I think it altogether bad diplomacy 
to permit any property to be claimed and occu- 
pied by another which truly belongs to this Gov- 
ernment. Suppose we right the matter,” he said, 
smiling, ‘‘and let England know that she will be 
welcome to the land on the east side of Alaska 
which she insists upon claiming if she will balance 
the account by allowing our northern boundary 
line to run from Lake of the Woods to the extreme 
northern point of Maine.”’ ‘‘ Why that idea would 
be considered worse than preposterous!” ex- 
claimed Senator G. ‘Just so, I grant,” said Fair- 
man, ‘“‘but I would have you recall that some 
years ago a good portion of the tract that I men- 
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tion was willing to be annexed, and only a distaste 
for the idea upon the side of England prevented 
its consummation. Since then the matter might 
have been accomplished but for the lawlessness of 
some fishing vessels, hailing from the United 
States and claiming its protection when under ar- 
rest. Therefore we should think it equally out- 
rageous to be expected to give up several hundred 
miles of territory that, it must be remembered, is 
not now much more barren than the strip of land 
which I have just mentioned, particularly as the 
well-warranted prospect is that some of the finest 
gold mines on the continent are situated in that 
place. My friends, I see nothing but right and jus- 
tice to the citizens of this nation, as well as to the 
government, to hold fast to every portion of prop- 
erty and to every right belonging to it. The people 
of Alaska should be the recipients of every oppor- 
tunity to develop their country’s resources and to. 
obtain honor and wealth under its protection.” 
‘‘One might suppose you had personal interest 
in the Territory,” said Senator D. ‘Not at all,’ 
returned Fairman, ‘‘I have not the slightest inter- 
est except, that it is a portion of this country, neg- 
lected and almost ignored by the more advanced 
part of the land to which it belongs, and to which 
the attention of the people has been called again 
and again with slight avail.”” ‘‘What would you 
have us do further than settle and guard the 
boundary?” queried another Senator. ‘I would 
have it continuously represented in both branches 
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of Congress,”’ exclaimed Fairman, “‘and I would 
have the laws, which have been enacted, fully en- 
forced. As soon as the natives are Christianized 
and taught the language I would make them ac- 
quainted with the principles and laws of the ter- 
ritory and the government under which they now 
live, and then they should receive the full rights of 
citizenship.’”’ ‘‘Well done so far,” said a senior 
Senator, ‘‘but how will it do when we follow 
your plans and find ourselves associating with 
Indians and Alaskans as equals? Now that the 
Government has seen proper to annex Hawaii, I 
presume you would propose the same relationship 
for these wild Islanders, as well as for the Filipi- 
fios?”’” “Yes, I would stand ‘by the same 
mode of treatment for all,’ responded Fair- 
man. ‘‘ That is, be it understood, I would hold 
all uncivilized natives as wards, appointing effi- 
cient teachers for them, and when they were sufh- 
ciently educated and intelligent to understand 
their position I would give them full rights as citi- 
zens. And then I would have no more fear for the 
use they would make of their privileges than was 
felt for the same prerogatives when granted to 
the emancipated slaves, who, in thousands of 
cases, were kept purposely in ignorance.”’ 

“Our colleague’s last expression throws us into 
a peculiar predicament,’’ was the remark of a 
Senator, who had been listening with thoughtful 
interest during the discussion, ‘for undoubtedly 
there was ignorance and an inability to com- 
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prehend citizenship, among the slaves of the 
South, and yet they were given equal rights 
with their masters almost as soon as they were 
free, and long before they were capable of judg- 
ing for themselves. In their case leadership, 
against which we are ranging ourselves now, was 
an unconditional necessity, because at the polls, 
as elsewhere, the new citizens were ignorant of 
the duty their new position required.’’ ‘That is 
one reason why I speak against the franchisement 
of savages, or rather of the Siwashes of the new 
Territory,” said Senator H. ‘In taking them in 
we interfere with the legislation required to suit 
capable, intelligent citizens. My fixed impression 
is that we should allow Alaska to remain in the 
hands of the missionaries until such time as all 
are converted and ready to receive the rights of 
the white man, or until they are extinct, a matter 
not much to be deplored, so far as the good of the 
nation is concerned.”’ 

‘“T beg your pardon for differing with you,” 
said Fairman. ‘‘ We have thus far found the gen- 
erality of Alaska natives tractable, easily taught 
and quite equal to reaching a very good footing 
beside workmen in the States. They build houses, 
they take kindly to civilization, and they become 
teachers in a small way as soon as they are 
established in the faith and manners of the whites. 
Besides they are adepts in the toil to which they 
have been accustomed. They are intrepid boat- 
men, skillful fishermen, fearless hunters, and that 
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which they are taught they learn thoroughly. 
Another very important feature that they possess, 
with so few exceptions that they need not be men- 
tioned, is a total lack of the treacherous vindic- 
tiveness and cruelty of the North American 
Indian. Looking upon them in this light I am in- 
clined to regard them as a very useful addition to 
our citizenship, as developers of the numerous re- 
sources of their land.’’ ‘‘What do you mean by 
‘developers?’’’ asked one. ‘‘I mean,” returned 
Fairman, ‘‘that those who have had the patience 
and perseverance to dig and build subterranean 
homes in which to live miserably will be able and 
willing to work in the mines which are teeming 
with gold, silver, copper and coal, provided they 
are paid so as to have comfortable living all the 
year for themselves and their families. Those who 
have hunted the fur-bearing animals with such 
judgment as to lead to no danger of extermina- 
tion will continue to do so for themselves and for 
the traders of their own country, to the pecuniary 
advantage of both, and thus to the benefit of the 
government. Among the coast tribes they and 
their descendants will one day show our sailors 
the very acme of education in handling and man- 
ning vessels along the somewhat treacherous 
coasts. If they do not make mariners for the de- 
fense of their wave-bound homes they will man 
merchant vessels with efficiency born of innate 
ability and thorough practice.’”’ ‘Senator Fair- 
man is an optimist of the highest degree,” ex- 
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claimed a hitherto silent listener. ‘But how will 
he reconcile his hopes and predictions with the 
positive assertion that the race is in its decad- 
ence?’’? “We must acknowledge that condition 
along the coasts, where the trading stations exist, 
and where the element composing the type of 
most degraded humanity has entered and sown 
loathsome disease and the germs of worse than 
death, because there is no end to its hereditary 
ravages; but the tribes untainted by such con- 
tact, or whose environments have been such as to 
assist the constitution to resist the evil results, 
are found to be strong, active and intelligent. 
Through and through the Alaskan natives, 
Creoles, and Esquimaux have been peaceably in- 
clined and, when once convinced, quick to learn. I 
persist in thinking that we need not be annoyed 
by giving Alaska the justice of representation. In 
fact, I am of the opinion that they are now feeling 
the defect of the Government’s former treatment. 
Justice to the Indian was too long delayed. The 
example should be sufficient to warn us from the 
same policy to any of our newly acquired people.” 
“‘T firmly believe,” remarked an elderly Senator, 
“that the Territory will develop much faster and 
to greater advantage now that it is treated asa 
true Territory, and not as a tract of comparative- 
ly useless land inhabited by savages.” 

‘‘Our citizenship will present a grotesque ar- 
ray,’ said another, ‘“‘ when we add, to the whites 
and negroes, the Mongolian or Japanese type of 

35 
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Alaska, the tatooed South Sea Islanders and Phil- 
ippine inhabitants.” 

‘‘Not more so than some of our sister nations,” 
returned Fairman, pleasantly. ‘‘ You possibly ob- 
jected to the annexation of Hawaii. But have you 
thought that it is time for the United States to be 
the possessor of a few keys to our commercial 
growth and interests in the world? When Hawaii 
was knocking at the door, when we bade her wel- 
come and extended annexation to her, we were se- 
curing without any objectionable diplomacy a 
grand key to the commerce of Asiatic nations 
across the Pacific which will one day rival that of 
the Atlantic. If we had refused we would have 
thrown away a right which some more far-seeing 
nation would have seized and turned to our dis- 
advantage, or else they would have yielded cer- 
tain privileges to us at enormous cost. Wearea 
young nation, but old enough to step forth and 
make use of every honorable opportunity for 
future greatness. Giving due respect to our 
Mother Nation we should emulate her example 
and avail ourselves of every opportunity to en- 
viron, not only our land but our maritime inter- 
ests, with the most effective protection. While 
showing all true regard for the rights of every 
nation we should make most strenuous efforts to 
hold and guard every possession. Toward this 
end the purchase of Cuba would be a grandly 
effective step, because with Cuba fortified the key 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
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would be secured, and the Gulf States would, at 
the same time, receive the protection that should 
be theirs. With this key, and Mobile, Pensacola, 
New Orleans, Galveston and other important 
places effectively protected, the Mississippi, the 
grand central artery and the greatest commercial 
river on the continent, would be secured from 
all danger, however hostile our neighboring 
nations or their dominant powers might be- 
come.’ =“ Your idea seems to lead altogether 
toward a preparation for war,’’ said Senator W. 
‘“Not at all,’”’ answered Fairman. ‘But a great 
statesman once advised, ‘In time of peace pre- 
pare for war.’ I do not believe that he desired 
war any more than I, but he meant to secure all 
things in perfect preparation for any contingency, 
and by so doing avoid the least danger of such 
contingency presenting itself. A desirable attri- 
bute for an individual in authority is dignity. 
True dignity cannot exist without conscious abil- 
ity. That quality is still more to be expected ina 
nation, and it can only be attained in its most un- 
assailable sense when there is not a flaw in its 
armor. Our government is right, our laws are 
just, all we need is thorough guardianship to 
make the Republic invincible, and to assure to it 
the noble dignity of conscious power to hold and 
protect the rights of the land and of its every 
ciiven 

There were some Senators perfectly willing to 
investigate the methods of legislation proposed 
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by Fairman, while others strenuously opposed 
such innovations. One Senator remarked that he 
could see nothing in all the ideas expressed but a 
pronounced menace to every sister nation in gen- 
eral, and to one in particular. He said he found 
no possible excuse for Senator Fairman but the 
ardor of youth and he turned toward that gentle- 
man as he spoke, as it expecting a retort. He was 
disappointed, however, and in a very short time 
the motion to adjourn quieted all desire for further 
argument. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Upon the next day the subject of Quarantine as 
an International Institution was offered to the 
attention of the Senate. There were a few mem- 
bers who objected to making a matter belonging 
to the medical profession a theme to be submitted 
to a body of men who, though perfectly willing to 
doctor the laws, did not feel confidence enough in 
their ability to undertake epidemic diseases. ‘It 
is because we do not wish to give you the oppor- 
tunity of experimenting in that direction that we 
desire to secure fixed legislation in the matter,” 
said Senator G. ‘‘ The proposition is to formulate 
a code of laws applicable to every nation regard- 
ing the dreadfully devastating epidemics that make 
periodical visitations to certain portions of the 
earth, and whose elimination has become an ob- 
ject of actual international importance.” ‘‘ How 
do you propose to substantiate that statement ?”’ 
inquired Senator T. “How can it affect regular 
international affairs if they have disease ram- 
pant in a distant country?” “In this manner,” 
replied Senator G. ‘‘Commerce has progressed so 
rapidly, and the facilities for its operations have 
improved to such an extent that communication 
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between the commercial centres has become a 
matter of days instead of weeks or months.” 
‘‘Well, what has that to do with it?” queried an- 
other. ‘It has this to do with it,’’ returned Sen- 
ator G., ‘‘that commercial carriers cannot be ex- 
pected to discriminate in.the cargo they shall 
bear, and, as they load merchandise, they may at 
the same time be taking on a considerable bulk of 
poisonous germs, the rapid transportation of 
which leads to an almost certain distribution and 
promulgation of disease.” ‘‘ You assert then that 
the rapid transportation of the present age is an 
agent of destruction to human life,” remarked 
Senator K. ‘‘I do,’ replied Senator G., ‘‘ because 
the possibility of microbic material losing its 
toxic power within a certain number of days be- 
comes of no avail when it is delivered within that 
limit. Science has proven beyond question that 
the germs of epidemic disease find lodgment in 
clothing or in articles of merchandise whose fabric 
permits the clinging germ to find a temporary 
resting place. It also shows that the germs of 
those destructive little organisms may remain 
inert for some time, but the instant they find suit- 
able conditions, they awake to great activity. 
Consequently the intelligent philanthropist asks 
for a means of preventing such a catastrophe. For 
it is acatastrophe for even a few of them to find 
ground upon which to put forth their powers of 
propagation and destruction.” ‘Acknowledging 
the evil, how do you propose to suppress it?”’ asked 
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one. ‘By active, vigilant and thoroughly effect- 
ive quarantine,’ responded Senator G. ‘But we 
might quarantine forever and yet there would be 
disease and death both in this and other coun- 
tries,” said another. ‘That is my reason for op- 
position to any plan that would interfere with 
commerce,’’ exclaimed a Senator from one of the 
border States. ‘‘Suppose we have an epidemic in 
this city and we quarantine its people, what will 
that avail against sickness in another country? I 
can see only inconvenience, anxiety and expense as 
an outcome of such a plan, while the business thus 
suspended would simply revert to some other city. 
A few years of such legislation would make some 
important ports bankrupt.” ‘That is why we 
desire now to act against all danger of sucha 
contingency,’ said Senator Fairman, quietly. 
“But how do you propose'to act ?’’ inquired one. 
“We have heard a great deal about quarantine in 
the last few years, but all efforts in the direction 
of obtaining any lasting good seems futile. 
Cholera comes to civilized countries and kills its 
thousands. We quarantine, we stamp it out. 
After a respite of a few years at most our hopes 
are blighted at tts return.”” ‘‘The difficulty is,”’ 
explained Fairman, ‘‘that it is not stamped out. 
It is to an extent circumvented. Even the germs 
have been destroyed in the locality, but the prob- 
lem is not solved for any future time, notwith- 
standing. The next season the scourge may 
bring the same results as heretofore, much to the 
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surprise of both laity and profession. There is 
nothing strange or at variance with natural phil- 
osophy in this. The cause of their return is the 
incoming of vessels from the ports wherein the 
disease originates. We may cleanse and disinfect, 
we may cure patients and restore health to the 
community, and after the active germicide has 
spent its power the neighborhood is simply swept 
and garnished for the rehabilitation of the 
scourge when the next invoice of bacteria 
arrives.”’ 

‘Just my theory exactly,’’ pronounced Senator 
H., triumphantly. ‘‘What is the use in all the 
fussing and fuming about the disease this year 
when it will be just the same next, no matter how 
careful the preparation for its extermination. For 
my part I think it quite a thankless task and a 
reprehensible waste of the time in this Chamber 
which should be devoted to the public weal.” 
‘Our worthy colleague is right,’ said another. 
‘‘Why must we waste time discussing matters of 
such trifling import? Physicians might well de- 
mand that we should cease encroaching upon their 
special prerogatives.” ‘I hope the Senator from 
W. will reconsider his objection to this discus- 
sion,’ said Fairman, ‘“when he remembers that 
not one of us has offered a single prescription but 
that of quarantine, and this august body has 
even almost refused to take that.’ A pleasant 
laugh greeted this sally, and a good humored 
member from the South said that he believed that 
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the time was being wasted in parrying the subject 
rather than in offering medical advice. ‘I think,’ 
said he, ‘“‘that either Senator Fairman or Senator 
G. have propositions to make if they were offered 
an opportunity for doing so.’’ Thus given an 
opportunity Senator G. said that they had con- 
ferred upon the matter and had thought nothing 
so expedient as swift and consistent action 
upon a true International Quarantine. ‘And may 
we ask for a lucid explanation of what that whole- 
sale Quarantine consists?” queried a doubting 
member. ‘‘In the first place,’”’ responded Senator 
Fairman, at the request of his friend, Senator G., 
“international does not mean. wholesale, but it 
means an agreement between the nations of the 
earth to totally eradicate all epidemic and con- 
tagious diseases.”’ ‘‘That certainly does mean 
wholesale with a vengeance,’’ exclaimed Senator 
A., laughing. ‘‘How will that be done?” “By 
a process whose very simplicity is its principal 
drawback,” said Senator G. ‘The proposition is 
for every nation within whose realm a contagious 
or epidemic disease takes its hirth, to confine the 
infection within the limits in which it is discov- 
ered,’? said Senator Fairman, “to isolate the 
cases, to treat them carefully, to disinfect and 
thoroughly cleanse the locality and its environ- 
ments, and to detain inhabitants, merchandise, in 
fact, everything within its bounds until all danger 
of carrying any germs away will be obviated com- 
pletely.” ‘(Have you any idea of the wide scope 
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you are taking, or of the monetary loss and per- 
sonal inconvenience that must accrue from such 
legislation?’’ inquired Senator S. “Certainly,” 
said Senator Fairman, ‘‘at the same time we feel 
that the only way to avoid invasions of terrible 
epidemics is to make stringent laws, legalizing 
the sacrifice for the sake of common humanity 
now and in future generations. The poisonous 
germs must be eliminated entirely or they will 
continue multiplying, they and their reproductions 
making deeper inroads upon human life, humanity 
being their chief foraging ground. Therefore I 
would confine the disease and its infection to the 
most limited space, permitting no communication 
whatever except through the most carefully disin- 
fected agency.’’ ‘‘Otherwise,’’ suggested Senator 
C., ‘“you would confine a lot of poor, human suf- 
ferers in a sort of pen, those who were strong 
enough to pull through might look for release 
some day, the rest must die, simply to indulge a 
freak of scientific madness. The world has lived 
through epidemics before, why not now?” 
“Truly, the world has lived through epidemics,”’ 
acknowledged Senator Fairman, ‘‘but has Sen- 
ator C. ever been told the story of the horrible 
devastation of our noble cities? Has he ever felt 
the grief of knowing friends or relatives to be 
thrown into the ‘dead cart,’ and carried away to 
dismal, unhallowed burial? Science came to the 
rescue after these times and accomplished some 
good in preventing further spread of contagion; 
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but what we need is to stamp it out once and for- 
ever. One would not hope to destroy a nest of 
rattle-snakes by springing into their midst and 
scattering them; instead they should be sur- 
rounded and each one destroyed before it could get 
beyond reach. So do we mean to surround and 
hem in the first appearance of any contagious dis- 
ease, actually destroying it by inches as we move 
toward its very nucleus.”” ‘And while killing the 
disease,’’ exclaimed Senator H., ‘you would be 
literally penning in human beings like cattle, and 
killing them while endeavoring to destroy the dis- 
ease. It is too barbarous to contemplate in this 
enlightened century.’’ Senator H. wiped his lips 
as if he felt the influence of the poison even then. 
““My friend has forgotten that the whole weight 
of our argument is for mercy upon humanity,” 
said Senator Fairman, with peculiar feeling. 
‘““The unavoidable death of one individual would 
then subvert the plan of charity and make it nil. 
Therefore while penning in or environing the dis- 
ease the patients could be moved to better quar- 
ters in the infected district. Having taken the 
contagion they can be no worse to be held in the 
neighborhood while every means known to medi- 
cal art is used for their benefit, when if allowed to 
go among healthy people they would infect others 
and spread’ untold myriads of the death-dealing 
microbes.”’ ‘‘I do not understand you,” exclaimed 
Senator C. ‘ You propose to environ infected dis- 
tricts and their inhabitants, how then will you 
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crush the disease without sacrificing life?” 
‘‘Easily,”’ responded Senator Fairman. ‘The 
only sacrifice that must be is that always given 
by the noble members of the medical profession 
and the brave, self-immolating nurses, who would 
flock to the relief in any case. How much easier 
will they find it to toil in certain prescribed limits 
than to have calls from new localities every hour, 
adding increased weariness to their already over- 
taxed energies. To prevent this every city should 
have an organized Board of Health ever ready with 
the supplies requisite to combat the contagion. All 
parts of the country in which there is danger of a 
periodical outbreak of any disease should have 
certain places provided for the reception of 
patients, these places being as nearly at the 
boundary lines of infection as possible. Wells 
from which individuals unconsciously drink germs 
of typhoid, or any similar disease, should be 
disinfected, strongly at first and then firmly and 
permanently closed. Plain, large, airy rooms 
should be provided for patients either at higher or 
lower temperature as the treatment of the type 
requires. In fact, the aim should be to have 
doctors and nurses in large enough numbers to be 
ready at all hours, who shall devote exclusive care 
to the sick while the Health agents should be equal- 
ly prepared to face every difficulty in the work of 
disinfecting and cleansing; for I have been in- 
formed by excellent authority that disinfecting 
without cleansing is almost as bad as letting the 
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first conditions remain. ‘Suppose that after all 
your precaution the disease insists upon reappear- 
ing ?”’ queried Senator J. ‘It would be more than 
optimistic to suppose that one or even several 
seasons would entirely eradicate a local poison,” 
returned Senator Fairman. ‘ But an unwearying 
pursuit of the disease once begun should continue 
year after year until no trace remains.’”’ ‘“ You 
take it as a foregone conclusion that the germs of 
epidemics have such continuity of life as to exist 
from one season to another ?”’ queried Senator O. 
‘“‘I am so taught by scientists,’’ returned the re- 
former. ‘My own intelligence would assure me 
of that possibility because if it were not so the 
maladies would not make such regular visits. 
There is nothing peculiar in that; an egg can be 
kept for weeks or possibly months without change 
in form or condition, which, when given proper 
conditions for development, will, in the required 
time, hatch a living bird or reptile. A grain of 
wheat can be kept for ages; plant and water it 
and it willgrow. This not only proves that the 
germs of disease may also live, but it also shows 
the reason why the scourge of a country may be 
a year or more without developing disastrously.” 
“In what way?’ asked one. ‘In this,’”’ replied 
Senator Fairman, ‘‘that if the weather is so regu- 
lated that the conditions, favorable to the rapid 
germination of the microbes, do not appear, some 
forms of germs will remain in the embryo state 
over to another and more propitious season for 
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their maturing. There need be no sacrifice of 
human life in thus environing diseased districts,” 
continued the young Senator. ‘In fact, it greatly 
simplifies the work for doctors and nurses. It en- 
ables them to centralize, preventing waste of pre- 
cious time in consultation, reporting or dispensing 
the requisites for the treatment of patients and the 
sustenance of convalescents. In the meantime the 
inhabitants of the isolated neighborhood are 
continually breathing disinfected atmosphere, and 
a consistently thorough routine of cleansing every 
article in use and every room wherein the germs 
may be produced is kept up until by the time the 
disease has run its course there are few, if any, 
germs remaining for future dissemination.’ ‘‘Do 
you suppose by such means the infection that has 
been engendered in a section for generations can 
be eliminated in a season?’’ queried Senator S. 
‘““T would be possessed of a great deal of assur- 
ance if I should pretend to such knowledge,”’ re- 
plied Senator Fairman, “but I am convinced by 
conversation with sanitarians, who have made 
such matters a close study, that after a few years 
of unabating attention to the details of isolation, 
environment, careful medication and disinfection, 
the moment a sign of the disease appeared that a 
gradual decrease in the number and violence of 
the attacks would be seen, until the day would 
come that there would be a total disappearance 
of the contagion and its microbes, and consequent 
immunity from the dreaded scourge; but this 
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work must be done systematically by all countries 
at the same time.”’ 

‘‘Suppose, for instance, that in the time of 
yellow fever in our Southern States we should em- 
ploy every device known to science to keep it in 
bounds, how would that prevent its outbreak 
again if an infected vessel should arrive from the 
West Indies, South America or any infected 
port?” asked Senator T. ‘“‘That is where thé 
question of Quarantine becomes thoroughly Inter- 
national,’’ said the young Senator. ‘‘Canada, 
Mexico and the United States have found the im- 
portance of such an arrangement, through the 
American Public Health Association, and they have — 
willingly united in eliminating this scourge of the 
tropics, yellow fever, from the continent. What we 
need is that the whole world shall join in such an 
alliance. Let all nations make laws which shall be 
enforced not only in an individual but in every col- 
lective case. The foundation being an untiring, 
united warfare upon cholera, yellow fever, diph- 
theria, small-pox and all epidemic or contagious 
diseases. Let each nation, if possible, keep within 
its own boundary whatever malady may break 
forth. Let no exposed vessel leave any infected 
port until a full quarantine is enforced. Let every 
government be as careful in not permitting a ves- 
sel to leave its shores with disease germs aboard 
as it is to prevent the landing of any. Nor should 
any vessel receive any passenger who has been in 
an infected district without thorough disinfection, 
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and the home quarantine covering the time of germ 
incubation. Let a fund be devoted to the payment 
of the most skillful scientists, whose life work it 
shall be to not only study the diseases and their 
treatment, but to make discoveries in the safest 
and quickest manner of ridding the world of all 
pestilential maladies. Let them toil in limited dis- 
tricts until not the smallest nidus remains, not only 
disinfecting, but cleansing after the agents used 
have accomplished the total destruction of what- 
ever form of toxic germ may have given rise to the 
scourge. The greater the number of districts thus 
treated, the sooner must follow the annihilation of 
the pest.’’ ‘‘How long do you presume such a sys- 
tem should be followed before the world would be 
relieved of the scourges of ages?’’ asked Senator 
J. ‘‘lam not prepared to state,” replied Senator 
Fairman, quietly. ‘‘ The presumption of one who 
professes no scientific experience in endeavoring to 
make an assertion regarding that time would be 
great, but Ican ask you to take your own South 
as an example of the effect of an attempt in the 
proposed plan of procedure. Since the fearful vis- 
itation of yellow fever in 1881, when all medical 
and sanitary talent sprang to the rescue, there 
has been no equally severe attack, simply because 
the reform was started in the hot beds of the 
plague. Swamps have been redeemed, wells for- 
saken and filled up, drainage and sewage attended 
to under careful management, disinfection and iso- 
lation resorted to on the first appearance of the 
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disease and an epidemic averted; the dread of 
similar visitations is passing away through the 
guarantee that they simply ¢annot come with any 
degree of violence or continuity when the precau- 
tions are taken to be ever ready to combat them. 
In the same manner possibly could Russia defeat 
diphtheria; India or Italy, cholera; Bombay, the 
fatal plague. In fact, there is no disease, however 
virulent, that science cannot face and overcome 
if the proper means are supplied to its agents. 
While every nation and all people shall set its en- 
ergies at work to totally annihilate its peculiar, 
subtle enemy, let this be the first and consistently 
enforced law among nations, to permit no vessel 
to leave its ports, or no conveyance of any descrip- 
tion to pass its borders, in which the slightest 
danger of contagion may lurk. Thus the dis- 
courtesy of refusing admission to any ship or car 
from a sister nation will be entirely precluded and 
International Quarantine will become, not an in- 
stitution against which states and individuals 
rebel, but a wholesome charity from which grati- 
tude and national unity of regard and interest 
will spring and the commerce of the world will in 
time attain uninterrupted and unprecedented suc- 
cess.”’ 

This time there were no dissenting voices as the 
speaker took his seat. His enthusiasm upon this, 
as upon all subjects toward which he directed his 
energies, did not excite the usual remark, and even 
those who were not thoroughly convinced of the 
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necessity for his strenuous support of Interna- 
tional Quarantine did not feel themselves suffi- 
ciently informed to argue against it. They all 
knew that the terrible cry of distress from India, 
from Russia, from everywhere in which epidemics 
found the most advantageous soil for their dis- 
semination, had been drawn so near by the inven- 
tions of the last century that no country, however 
remote, could pretend to be ignorant; therefore 
the demand for assistance must be promptly and 
efficiently answered. Commensurate with this, 
the expense must be considered and earnest efforts 
put forth to meet it. They saw, too, a long, dark 
vista of increasing distress and augmented ex- 
pense if some plan did not present itself for the 
destruction of these plagues. One Senator pro- 
posed the idea of legislating for International 
Cleanliness at all times and under all conditions, 
and his remark met with very hearty apprecia- 
tion. ‘‘I think,” said one, ‘‘that the appearance 
of the emigrants, who arrive upon our shores, is, 
as a general thing, repulsive beyond expression, 
and their homes are good hot beds for such dis- 
eases.”’ ‘That is true,’’ spoke another, ‘but you 
must take into consideration the manner of their 
transportation. They are crowded into the steer- 
age, they have no exercise, and no comfort beyond 


that bestowed upon cattle. What do you ex-. 


pect?”’ “ We can expect nothing better until there 
is a demand for it,’? remarked Senator Fairman. 
‘When vessels are not permitted toland uncleanly 
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persons they will soon find a way of improving 
the conditions of their immigrant passengers. 
Companies carrying the low class of immigrants 
should have separate vessels for them and not 
take them on board first-class steamers. If perfect 
cleanliness in person, apparel, bedding and utensils 
is one of the conditions strenuously demanded of 
persons applying for passage tickets, and likewise 
freedom from any contagious disease, the possibil- 
ity of such abject squalor and distress as that 
now witnessed in many cases will be reduced toa 
minimum and at last obviated altogether. First 
class ocean vessels are grandly accoutred for the 
better class of travellers; they have comfort, 
luxury and exercise. But there could and should 
be much better accommodations for those who 
cannot afford cabin passage. If steerage passage 
is to be permitted then there should be some ar- 
rangement by which the crowded lower deck shall _ 
supply a much larger amount of comparatively 
pure air and facilities for exercise, even if but for a 
few at one time. The enervating influences of hot, 
close, impure atmosphere, inferior food and poor 
resting places will certainly show themselves in 
listless apathy and total carelessness to personal 
appearance, if there is not some consistent plan 
adopted and carried out with unabated energy. 
We can readily realize how days or weeks of close 
confinement will reduce ambition and energy toa 
very low ebb. But I can plainly see how the 
march of improvement, so marked in all things 
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else, has sped past this one important matter.” 
‘““Have you taken into consideration the class 
with which you have to deal when you speak of 
improving the condition of steerage passengers ?”’ 
queried Senator H. ‘I have, indeed,” replied Sen- 
ator Fairman. ‘‘I am very sure that if left to 
themselves a great majority would still remain foul 
in person. Therefore, there should be such posi- 
tive rules adopted and such faithful official ar- 
rangements made that no infringement would be 
possible. This certainly leads to the requirement 
of a superintendent, where not already appointed, 
whose work should be to inspect twice daily the 
steerage and its inmates, and to compel cleanli- 
ness. Bya very salutary law of nations, water is 
plentiful and cheap, while science has brought one 
of life’s chief necessities, soap, within range of the 
poorest purse. Still further, this same science has 
prepared that article so that its use in salt water 
is almost, if not quite, as effective as in fresh 
water. Such being the case we can show that 
there is no cause for the filthy, malodorous pack- 
ages that greet us at almost every coming in of an 
ocean vessel. Weary and woe-begone, the poor 
passengers may appear, but under official manage- 
ment they can be clean both in personand luggage. 
If nothing is permitted to go on board until clean- 
liness is assured, and a daily inspection is made 
on board, while facilities are supplied to wash 
clothing and bedclothing, there can be no possi- 
bility of the transmission of disease and vermin, 
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the latter less considered than it should be, per- 
haps because of its loathsomeness and the appa- 
rent indelicacy of knowing of its presence. That 
steerage passage need not be so dreadful, as it has 
been made by later immigrants, can be seen if we 
go back and compare the landing of the old style 
passengers, who, I have been told by those who 
have seen them again and again, would step on 
shore with their trim packages and their quaint 
costumes, the wonder of those who knew from 
what close quarters they came. They were people 
whose personal pride and refinement could not 
come down to squalid indifference in a few trying 
days or possibly weeks of voyage. They needed 
little or no supervision; but the new-comers of to- 
day not only require, but must have, better laws 
to govern their daily life while on shipboard or dis- 
ease and death may lurk among them. Icansee no 
benefit,”’ he continued, ‘‘in either disinfection or 
quarantine unless the work is thorough, and I be- 
lieve the inconvenience of the few should in no wise 
lead to the neglect ofasingle precaution. Until all 
members of the human family are led to consider a 
single life, however lowly, of far more worth than 
fortune and pleasure, those in authority should 
so act as to prove to them that the laws of both 
God and man agree perfectly upon this point. A 
few years of apparent unnecessary care will prove 
in the end to be immeasurable blessings to both 
personal and business affairs. But the one grand 
measure to be secured is consistent, thorough and 
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unremitting international union for the extermi- 
nation and total annihilation of disease.’”’ ‘‘ You 
speak as a physician,” said Senator H., “but I 
agree with you that only international legislation 
can accomplish the work so much to be desired.” 

‘‘There are few hearts that cannot be touched 
by pathetic tales of distress,’’ resumed Senator 
Fairman, ‘therefore, I am not inclined to oppose 
the publication of the true state of affairs in 
any place which is smitten by devastating plagues. 
It is wrong to conceal the facts for the sake 
of travel or commerce, both on account of the 
danger of travelers unconsciously entering infected 
countries and because there is a limitation thus 
placed upon the wholesome charity that is ready 
to respond to every call for aid. Perhaps the 
greatest advance towards the redemption of the 
world from ignorance and idolatry will be made 
by the union of all nations for the prevention and 
elimination of the diseases toward which the 
great number look as a miserable birthright 
against which it is no use to fight.” 

A thoughttul silence followed these remarks. 
Other questions of importance followed, but when 
the time for adjournment arrived a great number 
of the senators offered congratulations to their 
colleague. One said, ‘‘I think you would have 
made a good physician, but I have concluded 
at last that you are in the right place. Go on 
with your reforms, in the right direction my friend, 
and I firmly believe that you will yet see the fruits 
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of your faithful labor.” A hearty hand-clasp 
Senator Fairman dared to return, because his 
heart was full of thankfulness that even such ap- 
preciation was won by his earnest pursuit of the 
cause of justice to humanity. 

Ethel was becoming more and more interested 
in her husband’s career, consequently her presence 
was often noted in the balcony devoted to vis- 
itors. The years did not seem to add age to her 
looks but they had changed her too reserved 
manner to one of most unassuming grace and con- 
fidence. She had ceased fearing for her husband’s 
success as a statesman, yet even to her nearest 
friends she was not in the least boastful ; but when 
wife and mother met there was scarcely any limit 
to his prospects in their partial eyes. As for himself, 
he had outgrown the diffidence which he had felt 
in being the youngest member in the Senatorial 
Chamber, and when that passed away, all fled 
that marred his oratory. If the last subject of dis- 
cussion had been one for elegance of diction rather 
than one of international affairs his manner could 
not have been more graceful and calm, nor his 
language more elegantly chosen. Society which 
had not invited him into its halls heretofore, now 
sought both him and his lovely wife, and he felt 
that the day had come when they might accept 
their position with pleasure and complaisance. 
This was quite sufficient to satisfy the am- 
bition of his staunchest friends; therefore, when 
invitations came to very select entertainments 
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the surprise of everyone was very strongly excited. 
The thought of doubting for one moment that by 
merit alone he had attained that end was not per- 
mitted, and Fairman at last received the enviable 
but troublesome position of a universal favorite. 
With the foreign statesmen a considerable part of 
this honor assuredly arose from the peculiar 
ability of both his wife and himself to entertain, 
music alone being a wonderful equalizer of human 
associations. Their voices once heard together, 
left a desire to hear them again and again, while 
their deft fingers won unbounded praise and ap- 
preciation as they swept the pearly keys of the 
finest pianos, this being their self-confessed ex- 
travagance. 

Long since Senator Fairman had found it 
proper to live in finer quarters, and to furnish 
rather more to suit the visitors who made his 
home the centre of talent and beauty. Without 
flash or display, each guest was made to feel that 
deference was paid to his or her taste. One corner 
was a veritable Japanese bower, to which, at a re- 
ception given on one occasion, a member of the 
Japanese Legation turned with the most exquisite 
smile of satisfaction, after Senator Fairman had 
introduced him to his wife, while the Russian Em- 
bassador courteously begged a cup of tea from 
the burnished samavar which stood ready for the 
match to light it up and set it singing. 

With an only half-confessed hope for the future 
of her brilliant husband, Ethel had studied the 
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languages, and now in her sweet, clear voice she 
welcomed, in their own languages, the foreigners 
who called. It was no wonder then that the gen- 
tlemen lingered around her chair, and that the 
ladies were happy in accepting her invitations to 
luncheon. She drove a modest little carriage with 
such a pair of ponies as one might envy, and they 
as often stopped at the homes of people which her 
generous charity caused her to befriend, as at the 
grand, palatial residences of statesmen and diplo- 
mats, whose doors were ever cordially open to her 
and her earnest Senator. Altogether they lived a 
most busy and happy life, and the future beckoned 
them forward with promises too firmly founded 
to be deceptive. 
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